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8 le ods fi bono Se ae e 
- PROGRESSIVE. offer a Git. prin- 
A ciples is the only method whereby, any 
ſcience can find an eaſy entrance into the unin- 


formed mind, or e, its pupil 4 ey and veuly 


"_ hag ris rao hn 3 2415 
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The ſacceſs:T 15 ie in the a 


tion and illuſtration which I have adopted in the 


following treatiſe, originally N e 11 lde 
a Gn rays | +; +4 27 t ang 8 355 


- * # . j 
4 f > 4 beg Þ:: 2 ' 


1 care "IR i 1 to eiae he full 
ſenſe of definitions, the moſt intereſting parti- 
culars in deſcriptions,” and the beſt illuſtrations, , 
in a comprehenſible and conciſe manner. I 
truſted not to my own knowledge where there 
ſeemed à poffibility of error, and ſpared no la- 


bour in ſeeking for, and examining the beſt au- 
thorities. The order i is fach as may make the 


whole well utiderſfood with the leaſt difficulty. 
Where 1 have” adypred any author's mode or 
words, it it has been beeauſe I could not, baye 

A offered 


ae and ſtates, : £476 goials5T 0 


.{(C iv y: 


offered what was ns or ſo ME my 


OWN. 


\ 
\ | 
4 


Some few imperfections of ſtyle, and devia- 


tions from uniformity, eſcaped my notice till it 


was too late to make an alteration: for theſe 


errors, and thoſe mentioned in the errata, the | 
indulgent reader will "Pp enen alle 
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Onde ſabjed of Ge . 


marked, that the greateſt part of che earth's ſur- 


face is totally unknown, a great part imperfectly 
known, and only a ſmall. part well known. 
Wars alſo, and ttekties, make innovations in 
the ſubdiviſions of territories ; and ſome places 
of ancient fame loſe their renown, While. orhers, 
formerly unknown, , command attention from | 


their mcreaſing conſequence; . 28 $159 flo 


Fw, LW An! -D 10 11 


A particular geographical OD eyen 4 


à fingle province might well engrols a, large 
volume; a ſmall book, therefore, cannot com- 


prize a very circumſtantial account of many 


STE SET 44 


Tel 


Even the beſt 2 maps which: e an 
extenſive country, muſt unavoidably be imper⸗ 
ect: maps, reer, of this. deſcription, 

1 which 
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w ate injudividuſly dene ui Wal to 
apa e äcess of "Se ae Tavlos 
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"cher comtentsl 13 10 Habt 
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"The grad pa of th lili - 
6b . calculated to ebmvey a general knowledge 
of Geography, ahd fuch particular informations 
as are Reely to prove the moſt uſeful and inter- 
eſting, which are ſuch Hkewiſe as it decomes 
12 0 5 one to o be ä me | 
The" Conrinems, l Wer ein grand db. Arrifom, 
Net. are laid down in tables; After the manner 
of Templeman, Guthrie; and others. 1 
length and breadth ef * each kingdom, &c. in- 
ſerted in therm, may ſerye to gie an idea of their 
ſeveral dimenfions, though neither the direction 
in Which their lengths and breadths are taken, 
nor the figures which their teſpectve boundaries 
detormine Wee are mentioned. N 
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England, Scotland, and. Ireland, howe 


- u ot LA +4 ET 


"S Fl 33 
The Oceans, the Seas, Lakes, Bays, 3 
| articular deſcription of ſeveral principal iſlands; 
a particular deſcription of the chief cities in the 
European kingdoms and ſtates; new diſcovered 


iſlands ; the principal mountains, iſthmuſes and 


rivers; the ſituations of principal towns, capes, 


&c.. with their latitudes and longitudes, are ſe- 
N verally treated of under their reſpective heads: 
therefore, in treating of the grand diviſions of 
the continents, little more is mentioned than the 
boundaries, the principal fubdiviſions, the an- 
cient names, and a few intereſting, particulars. 
VET 2) are 
more particularly deſcribed, . and their Flyers, 


Ke. are e 0 ear reſpe 


. 


As moſt 8 Aud Peters : EY 


{elves with ſome particular maps on a large ſcale; 


and as thoſe who uſe globes have a map. of the 
world on the only true principle, . Which alſo is 


commonly much larger than could be conve- 


niently folded up in an octavo volume, I have 
rather choſen to give this treatiſe a chance of 


being brought into uſe from an eaſy purchaſe, 
than to add a number of maps which would have 


made it expenſive, without exhibiting much | 
more information than may be SOME from 4 


good ſized terreſtrial e 


When 


vii) | 
When a perſon has obtained a general Know- 
ledge of Geography, and wiſhes for more parti- 
: cular information, Wy would adviſe him to pro- 
cure the beſt particular deſcriptions, and the beſt 
maps on a large ſcale, of thoſe countries of 
which he debe to e a perfect . - 


1 n the part. of the following work, which 
treats an the Uſe of the Globes, I have endea- - 
voured to render every uſeful ſpecies of informa- 
tion attainable, from either common or. particu- 
Jar Ry gave Ants 55 


In the part which treats, on {Alton = 
00 have diligently digeſted ſuch intereſting particu- 
lars, from the firſt authorities, and my own expe- 
rience, as may deſerve attention from every one 
who aſpires to a knowledge of this ſublime 
| ſcience, and who wiſhes for ſuch information, 
as candidates for ſcientific 1 are thangys 
* vithour, 1 8 


4 the many plmes, whick are frequently in- 
ſerted in books of Aſtronomy, I have thought 
proper to omit ſome, becauſe the ideas which 
yould have been derived from them can be as 

| eaſily and more juſtly obtained by good defini- 
tions, and a conſideration of nature itſelf. 
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IP EFORE, obſervation and e erience * e 
confirmed men in a knowledge of the true figure 

of the earth, it was generally thought to be 3 
extended plain; bounded by the firmament, in 

which the ſun, moon, and ſtars were ſuppoſed to 

move daily from caſt to ml. 1. 


3 


* 
* = 


2. Many ot er - opinions] have bens entertained 
of the figure of the earth, all of " which: have 
proved equally unaccountable. and improbable ; „ 


experience has, at length MARY It 39, 


Fx" as. - 


22 082 'D Ie. Idea 1 Tf: 117 ; 12 Jo | | 1 
At is evident t lange of np pt | 5 
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 legve the land, thy difepprar gradu vally 3 1 5 
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T in rA DUCTION, 


formly, from their lower parts upon, till they 
entirely vaniſh, the laſt viſible parts We their 


_ 
upper fails, © be 


* ſhips. at fon, at he greatgl vile ic ; 
tance from each other, Thew only their upper 
fails; and, if the diſtance is decreaſing, they 
F: appear to each other to be gradually emerging 
from the water, till they become i in full view. 


If there were no interception to a ſhip's 
ſteering the ſame courſe, it would, by continu- 
ing to ſail on the ſame point, arrive at. the place 
it failed rom; in the Tame tranner as an infeft, 
by erceping UſttAly forward en à ball, would 
artive at the Hattie l went from. 0 

4411 

the oibular finirs of the rn is kirtber 
confirmed by eelipſes of the Moon; for che 
darkened part, or ſhadow, is always bounded by 
a circular curve, though 's . n - 
firuations of the earth. 

O ri dtn * 
Ty: Fl Goth, Wente Wt x Wen ess 
but oblate, that is, flattened in two oppoſite 
parts, called Poles; Sir That" Newibht Uetwen- 
_ chils'to be the caſe, Mom thethani@ Pris. 

iptes; e 


actual 


e 1 
| menſuration in the year 4736 but the 6 


figure. of ehe Garch differs, a lille from a direct 
Iphere, that it may be ref reſented e 


Akin globe wirhout any ſenſible error. 


4. A globe which has the-ſeveral pares of land | 
and water repreſented on its ſurface, in ſuch re- 


ſpective proportions and poſitions, . 2s obſerva- 
tion and admeaſurement have diſcovered them to 
have on the earth itſelf, is cal led u Terrgtrial 
Globe; and is a miniature repreſentation of the 
known ſurface of the earth. EN 


1 — 


3 SECT. a. 


Ax the nite khowledge ont een * 
men have been combined in deſcribing the ſitua- | 
tion of different parts of the earth, and the 
face of the heavens, and as ſuch knowledge has 
been committed: to maps, charts, "plates, and 
globes, it will be well to transfer the delinea- 
tions of ſcience to the conſidenation f mature 
itſeif, and vice verſa; ( as may beſt ſuit the pur- 
poſe intended ;) and {6 to reaſon berween them, 
as at once, to Wale the 48 A en 


wt By a e of 3 ctaployed ; the Peck 
king to meaſure a degree of the meridian meer the . | 
and a cc of * meridian near the polar veigcles. | 
„„ The 
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INTRODUCTION, 


The principal parts into which the whole 
globe of the earth is divided are eight, four be- 
longing to land and four to water, which bear 
the ſimilarity to each other, that n in the 


followin g deſcri prion, 


LAND. 
1. A Continent is a large 


extent of land, without any - 


entire ſeparation of its parts 
by water, as America, Eu- 
rope, Kc. 


2. An Iſland is a tract of 
land entirely ſurrounded by 


water, as Great Britain, 


5 — &c. 


3. A Peninſula is a por- 
tion of land encompaſſed all 
but in one part by water, as 
South America, the Morea, 
in Greece, &c. ; when the 
part, where it begins to pro- 
ject from the land, is very 
wide, lies, high, and does 


not extend to any great diſ- 


- tance, it is called a Pro- 
montory ; the points of a 
Peninſula and Promontory 
are called Capes. 


? # 257 t 
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WATER. 
1. An Ocean is a large ex- 


tent of water, without any 
entire ſeparation of its parts 


by land, as the Pacific 


Ocean, the Atlantic, &c. 


4. A Lake * 13 a tract of 
water ſurrounded by land, 
as the Lakes of Canada, the 


Lake of Geneva, * A, 


3. A Gulph, or inland 
ſea, (ſo called, if very 
large,) is a portion of water 
encompaſſed, all but in one 
part, by land, as the Medi- 
terranean Sea, the Gulph of 


Venice, &c. ; when the part 
is very wide where it begins 


to project into the land, and 
does not extend to any great 
diſtance, it is called a Bay, 


and, if very ſmall, a Creek, 


or 2 85 for ow. 


„ 


<0 Loki ande communicate with a your, yu 


with other waters. 
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4. An 


INT:R0:D/U'C TION; $ 


e EA N. Do O. NAT E R. 7 

„4 An Iſthmus is a r 4. A Strait, or Clans 
row paſlage of land, which nel, " ſometimes . called a 
unites A Peninſula to- a Con- Sound, is a narrow paſſage 
tiſlent, or join} ont Conti- of water Which joins a ſea to 


nent to another, as ther Iſth- the ocean, or one, ocean to 
mus of Suez, which joins ano er, as the Britiſh Chan- 
Aſia to Africa; the Iſthmus nel, which joins "the Briti 

of Corinth which unites the Ocean to the Atlantick, the 
Morea to Greece, or to the Straits of Gibraltar, which 


 Contirient of Europe. join the Mediterranean, Sea, 
| to the Adantick 9 : 


* 
— 


18. On the terreſtrial globe the continents are 
generally divided from each other by A kind of 
chain line; empires, kingdoms, and Provinces 
are ſeparated from each other by dotted lines; 
rivers are denoted by black lines, and are wider 
at the mouth than towards the ſpring or head ; 
mountains are ſketched as in A picture; 3 woods 
are denoted by a kind of ſhrub; deſarts, Plains, 
and valleys can only be diſtinguiſhed by name; 
bogs and moxaſſes are ſhaded:; coaſts and ſhores 
are ſhaded towards the land and ſands and 


; uh ze ſhown. by. ſmall karren 1 

F FE; ie 
55 b The fame diſtin&tions are commonly WL 
ed i in maps, and when only ſmall parts of a con- 
tinent are repreſented, dou ble lines are often pat 
to denote roads. d tt 
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6  InTROD fr. 


7. In fea charts the depth of water near har- 
bours, ſands, and ſhallows, is expreſſed dy 
figures ſignifying fathoms; and lines are drawn 
from ſeyeral parts, to ſhew. the point of the 
compaſs which other places bear on with u 
to tlie Parte from which the lines are e | 


8. 3 are > Galant undo in „maps bad 
charts, to ſhew the ein of windꝭ an ours 


yeh, . 


9. The top of a map or chart, of where the | 
| fleur-de-lis points, is the north; the bottom, or 
4 oppoſite to the north, is the fouth; "the {it 
i fide, with reſpect to he top, is eaſt, and the left 

welt ; theſe four are called the cardinal Points of 

the compals; half way between tlle north and 5 

the eaſt is called north-eaſt; "half way between 

ſoüth and the weſt, Guth elt, &c. Mariners 

divide the compaſs into thirty-two points, and 
. 5 points Bein inte Pelves and quarters, 


5 iB 55/5 
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Certain circular tits 4 ars deferibed on ths für- 
face of a terreſtrial globe, and on maps, as 
ſtandards whereby to determine che diſfances nd 
ſit ituarighs of places, whick Tides faay! be "ot 
ceived to be likewiſe drawn n the” Gat Alk, 


and if they be ſuppoſed x wo be geiietated kon 
2 _the 
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INTRODUCTION. 7 


the acl s center, and continued. in the ſame di- 
 reGian to the heavens, they will WI * 
7 coteftial-ciraless ©. lor © 


Racy 


iin 14 
ar. . 


1 
DA 94 


eme e ds meant to re- 
ane bycheine mau on its axis. 


| 10. The Avira, A globe ar Frome is brains 
in a which motion centers, and. fram which motion 
is generated ; it. paſſes through the centre of the 


. revolving body, and terminates in two points 
on he if een Nb e ; 


n. — points on the e 4 
ar ſphere, which are diametricalipoppoſite, are 
called the Poles of that cirole, which is, on 
may be conceived o be in en at an 
"OM waged nen hang?! Enn 


12. The ernten of che e e axis are e called 
the Nortb and South Poles, and the heavens over 
theſe extremities appear to be motionleſs, while 
all other parts ſeem in a continual ſtate of revo- 
Jution ; the circle of motion appears to increaſe 
with the diſtance from the apparently motionleſs 
points, to that circle in the heavens, which is 
at an e diſtance between them, and of which 

* they 


2 INTRODUGTION, 
they are the poles, and is called the Eguinotxial, 


from the nights being equal in ele weite 
days when the ſun appears therein. eee eee 


From the apparent motion of the heavens, g 
Juſt mentioned, it is evident that either the fixed 
ſtars, together with the fun and planets * really 
do move round the earth, or that ſuch appear- 
ances are occaſioned by a rotation of the earth 

on its axis, which would likewiſe cauſe the dif- 
ferent celeſtial bodies to riſe, Einminate, and ſet, 

and thereby produce che vicifitudes 12 + hy and 
night. n 1 ot 3 


The fn is ERS by * to „ bl 
more than a million times larger than the earth, 
and at its mean diſtance to be more than 95 
millions of miles from it. Some of the planets 
are likewiſe known to be much larger than the 
earth, and more diſtant. than the ſun ; and the. 
__ fixed e are conjectured, from n 
Donn * Gentner 


17 The . are . changing 8 Fan ö 
with reſpect. to the fixed ſtars and each other, and are 


7} L 5 


known to revolve about the fun i in certain periods of time. 
They do not appear to twinkle as the fixed ftars do; and, 
when” viewed through a teleſcope, they are magnified ac 
cording; to the power of the inſtrument: whereas the fixed 
ſtars always appear as dimenſionleſs points, and | have, been 


| generally obſerved to keep the Tame : diſtance, with reg ard to 


n. i tz C2 f 5011 ! „ 2 
each other. 
V. $7 * d £ h 
A <8 . &* 4 tion 
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Von and calculation, to be four hundred hows 
ſand times further from he earth than the ſun i is. 
Is it then more reaſonable to ſuppoſe the earth 

to have motion, or to ſupport the inconceivable! 

velocity of ſuch diſtant bodies, paying their de- 
voirs with their bulky forms to ouỹf vompara- 
tively dimenſionleſs nt the earth? In 


: ome is ahouyn grand in her deſigns, but 
never does that in a complicated and laborious 
manner, which admits of a more ſimple and eaſy 
one. Harmony is found to prevail in every part 
of the creation; and the utmoſt ſkill and con- 
trivance manifeſts itſelf with the moſt aſtoniſni 
Feds * only a fer ſimple principles. ITE. 


13. The ſun moreoyer, and thoſe planets on 
which there are viſible ſpots, turn round on their 
AXES, for the ſpots move regularly over their diſks, 
or! faces, in equal ſpaces of time; whence we 
may, reaſonably conclude, that the other Planets 
on which we ſee no ſpots, and the earth, which 
. is n a planet, have ſuch rotations,” by 


- # hs. 1 2 
4 * 


* 2 & 4 
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514 The ae cr of thet each SLE 
its diurnal motion; for, if it were at reſt, the 
waters, to preſerve their level, would leave the 
Equatorial regions, and overflow the polar ones; 

bt ae | _- - 


— 
«„ *** 


hy. 
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but all material forms which revolve. on an axis, 


have a tendency or greater power to protuberate, 
or fly off, in proportion as the parts are more diſ- 
tant from the axis: from this property of, me- 
chanics, and from a belief of the earth's diurnal 
motion, Sin Iaac: News dempnitrated it | to. * 


VVV 


15. That the earth is a planet, and revolves 
about the ſun in the ſpace uf a year, is inferred from 
different and corroborating phænomena in the 
apparent celeſtial motions, and from tha known 
laws: of gravity; in which there can be na ſuch 
thing as a heavy *'body. moving: and FY n | 
one, 28 its centre of motion. 15 tO Hi 


SECT. Ty. 


3 6. It i is known by experience, x materia] 
obje&ts attract each other in proportion to the 


quantity of matter they contain, compounded 


with their diſtances ; for gravity. is found to 
decreaſe as the ſquare of the diſtance increaſes; % 
that is, a body at twice any firſt given diſtance, 
attracts with only a fourth part of the force it 


* The quantity of matter in the ſün, from the laws of 
gravity; is proved to be much greater than, nat is con- 
ned in all the a together. nga | 


woul | 


— 
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wound attract with at the given firſt! | Abbe 
amtl. at three: times, the ane e _— 


_ daa . eee f 
15 7 15815801 
20 -> Wis a ende 


poher uf gravity or. attraction, ſo that if the 
_ velocity! f any planet were: twice 481 gfrat 
as it is, it would require the ſun's attraction 


to be four times 2 505 than 1 it 3 to retain it 


i: it” ofbit, IS II 0. 12 * TO 9 6 Fl . 
02 Degel THY 15 Vs 0 1182 . 0 einde 


rs. We othot, ft om om any other cauſts than 
thoſe of atträckfon and a account fur the 
planets' being Ferained in their orbits of paths, 
which they purfue ift going round the ſun, 
nor for many other bree which conſtantly 
gecur. 
MIL 5133-03 393 
2 35. e of "oy eee 
py or ny zn motion, we conclude that ſome 
power gave it that motion, and that its mation 
will continue till the power is overeome by the 
| reſiſtance .of ſome other ſubſtance: thus, a ball 
ſhot from the mouth of a, cannon, is ſo reſiſted 
by the air and the attraction of the earth, that 
its yelocity conſtantly decreaſts, and it is more 
and more drawn out of a ſtraight line into a 
ure, tilbits power is entirely overcome. 


„ 


"mn 


We 
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All ſimple motion is naturally-re&iliheal; 
* Kherefore ir is ſuppoſed, that all the planets 
had a force impreſſed on them originally by their 
Creator, which, together with the attraction of 
rhe oni placed nearly in the common center of 
the orbits of the planets, make them bbey that 
wiſe and nn were nee to 
on i 8 10 TOS [£36 11 21 17 28 
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21. © is Hon the power of attraction that; the 
inhabitants of the earth on every part regard to- 
wards the earth as dowynward, And from it as 
upward, and that every ſubſtance, in \Proporr 
tion to the quantity of matter it eee N 
js weight or, ;Fendency; towards \the earth. 


Tr TFY"?\ I. EXE £4 T af YT 71 a | xa A*sN Wer LF * 177 
Hines $1 33 4 2 311 inen. TS4S wat i \.- * 5344 44 £4.74 1 „ 74 & 


2. With reſpedt to the dnl or ain mo- 
Auer the earth ĩt is impoſſible that we can feel 
either, ſince we cannot feel the motion” of a 
ip on ſmooth water; and the earth meets 
with no ſuch grofs reſiſtance as water, and its 
motion is incomparably more uniform than any 
machine made and moved wy Hyman art. zart. 


ih : N 8 7 rt 
ir — 1 1735 . 11 A 


23. It is . 8 that fixed objects en 
to change their place to an obſerver in mo- 
tion, while the moving body ſeems to be at 
HA WE ret; 


Trio TTG. 13 


jor! for to ſpectatörs in a ſhip, failing by 
objects on land, or ſkips at reſt, the bodies 
at reſt have to appearance the ſame degree of 
motion Which the ſhip "really has, only ny 
dem to move che contrary © > Na 


« u 1 n  92:$70 U hilt DIE : ol i) 
24. Teas confir ed piling experi- 
; any that a body projected from another bo- 
dy in motion, will partake of the motion of 
the moving body. A ſtone dropped from the 
_top-rnaſt- of a ſhip under fail, will fall- on the 
ſame point it would have fallen on had the 
ſhip remained motionleſs; and flies dan as 
eaſily dance among one another in a n. 
WN as in the room of A | Roux: 251 I 
Sn Ine 10 71 Cb 3 NIL 38 3 I 

2 The air which 6 a the earth is a 
8 of itſelf, and all bodies which move in 
it, either by mechanical or animal force; muſt 
conſtantly, from attraction, and the reſiſt- 
ance of the A _ rng rods the 2 8 
motion. ei 5 


e vi. 


26 The circle of 45 1 which] 48 an 5 
Equinodial, is called the Equator, and is re- 
preſented on a terreſtrial globe by a circle equi- 
diſtant in all its parts from its two poles; it 
divides the ſurface of the globe in two equal 
e e | 4 | 2 parts, 
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parts, called the northern and ſouthern 
* each bing its eee 
| * 

+; The guar an all ether. Fi which 
dividea globe in two. equal parts, are called Great 
Circles; and thoſe which divide a globe in two 
unequal parts are called Small Cirrles; and all 
.Circles, whether great or ſmall, are ſuppoſed 
to contain 360 equal parts, icatledidegrees,: cach 
| degree bo equal parts, called. minutes, and each 
minute 60 equal parts, called ſeconds. A. de- 
gree on the earth itſeif is . 
me * or: deen meafure. Th 


28. T 5 . on „ 28 | ad 
ed at right angles, (one line or circle is ſaid to be 
at right angles, or upright with reſpect to another 
when ãt does not incline on either ſide,) by cir · 
cular lines drawn from pole to pole, that is, di 
rectly north and ſauth, calied Aeridiau, from 
its being mid - Hay, or noon, when the ſun is di- 
rectly over any part of ſuch ſuppoſed line on 
the earth. Theſe. lines, if continued round the 
globe, divide its ſurface in two equal parts, 
which are che caſtern and wtſtern hemiſpheres, 
with reſpect to any meridian, and its: oppoſite, 
which cauſcs ſuch diviſion. The:10quator on 
Engliſh globes is generally numibered.1caſt and 
welt to 180 degrees from that meridian which 

"2236 | paſſes 


* . 
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gaſſes; through London, which is the oppoſite 
meridian, and where the eaſt} and, weſt unite with 
reſpect to London: it is likewiſe numbered 
quite round to 3600, beginning and ending where 
an interſection is made by a great circle which 
eroſſes the equator in two oppoſite points, called 
Aries and Libra, reckoned. from that called 
Aries, for the purpoſe of finding the right al- 
eenſion, G. (hereafter e of celeſtial 
3 ct 


3 , . * 1 4 
is 1 3 ö { b 


. When the diſtance of any 5 1 knows 
from the equator, and likewiſe from any me- 


idian fixed on, its exact ſituation may be found. 
The diſtance of a place, nor th or Muth from the 
| equator, / is called Latitude, and is ſaid to be 


north or ſouth, according to the hemiſphere it 
is in. And the diſtance of a place from any 
matidian fixed on, is called the Longitude from 
fuak meridian, and is ſaid to be calt, if on che 
right ſide of che meridian, reckoning the north 
. and weſt, if on the left. | 


30. The n which the globo hangs, 
and within which it turns, commonly called 
the Braſs Meridian, repreſents the meridian of _ 
any place which may be brought to it; and 


12 likewiſe ſhews the latitude: of places which 
may 


4 


7 
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miyl be brouglit to it; for that purpoſe it it is | 
graduated on the half which ſhould: be upper- 


moſt, into degrees, beginning with o over the 
equator, on which places have no latitude, and 


is numbered from the equator on both ſides, 
to each pole, or 90 degrees; which is the greateſt 
latitude or diſtance from the equator. The 
other half of the braſs hoop, which is an oppo- 
ſite meridian, or 1809 diſtant, is numbered from 
each pole; beginning with o and ending at 
90 degrees in the equator, for the Pg of 
2. 87 certain 0 LY 4 e's 


k 


31. The ſmall ee on athe globe, which as 
parallel to the equator, are called Parallels 
of Latitude; they may be conceived to paſs 
through every or any point of the earth's or 
globe's ſurface, as the meridians may likewiſe 
be ſuppoſed to do ; therefore both the parallels 
and meridians may be drawn on the terreſtrial 
globe, or on maps, which repreſent it wholly; 
or in part, at any convenient diſtance aſunder. . 


32. The latitude of places on maps is found on 
the upright lines, or outermoſt meridians, which 
are numbered in degrees, &c. in the ſeveral | 
points of them, according to their different 


diftatices - from the equator, T he - parallel cir- 
ä cles 


robbe rien. 17 
cles will bew in what direction from the given 
place the required latitude is to be ſought : 
. if the place be between two parallels, the lati- 


tude will be found at the ſame proportional diſt- 
ance. e them as the place "elf hs 


_ 3. ＋ Fhi Lasse of hes in maps is ſound 
on the lowermoſt or uppermoſt parallels, (the 
uppermoſt are on a ſmaller ſcale than the low- - 
ermoſt) which are graduated into degrees, &c. 
of longitude : the meridians ſhew in what di- 
rection from the given place the required longi- 
| tude is to be ſought: if the place be between 
two meridians, the longitude will be found at 
the ſame proportional diſtance between them as 


the place itſelf. 


From the inclination of the meridians, as they 
increaſe in diſtance from the equator, it evi- 
dently appears, that the degrees on the paral- 
lels of latitude muſt conſtantly decreaſe from 
the equator to the poles, where the meridians all 
meet in a point ; - Ac hence it is, that a degree 
ol longitude is no where the ſame but upon the 
| ſame parallel; and that upon the equator only, a 

degree gf longitude 1 is equal to a degree of 


e — 5 
GG: By 
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34. By taking the diſtance between any two 
meridians on the ſame parallel, and applying ſuch 
diſtance on the equator, the proportion between 
a degree of longitude on the equator and on the 
parallel may be ſeen, and conſequently how 
many miles make a degree of longitude in the 
parallel meaſured may be eaſily, known, By 
this rule it will be found, that the, proportion 
between a degree of longitude in latitude 60, 
and on the equator, is as two to one; therefore 
a degree of longitude in latitude 60, is only 
30 miles, or half what it is on the equator. 
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The Number of Miles contained in a Degree of Longi- 
tude, in each Parallel of Latitude from the Equator. 
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35. In ſome maps the longitude i is given in link 


by hours and minutes. The proportion between 


hours and degrees, minutes or miles of longi- 
tud :, and minutes of time, &c. is as fifteen to 
one, that is, fifteen. degrees of longitude are 


equal to one hour of time, and fifteen miles of lon- 


gitude, to one minute in time, &c. which pro- 
portion is evident : for as the earth revolves once 
in 24 hours 360 degrees, the content of all cir- 
cles on its ſurface revolve with it in that time; 


and, as the motion is uniform, the 24th part of 


360 degrees, which is 15, muſt. revolve in one | 
hour; ſo that longitude may be brought into 


time by dividing by 15, and time into longitude 
dy multiplying by 15. The hours, &c. are 


faid to be eaſt or weſt of the metidian reckoned 
from, the-ſame as the longitude in degrees, &c. 


36. The diſtance of places on maps may be ſound 
by extending the legs of a pair of compaſſes 


from one place to the other, or by taking the 
diſtance with a piece of thread, and applying 


it to the ſcale, which is generally placed in 


ſome conſpicuous part: if there be 0 particu- 
lar ſcale to the map, the outer mezidians will 


anſwer the purpoſe. Maps which give the exact 


latitudes and longitudes of places, from being 


delineated 
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delineated on a plane ſurface, cannot give the : 
exact diſtance. of places; yet they anſwer tole- 
8 exact in mn | 


37. The tofpaſiria R as has W * 
chitrvadic is a miniature repreſentation of th: 
known ſurface. of the earth; therefore, the la- 
titudes and longitudes of places on it may, with 
their juſt proportions, be truly repreſented, as 
likewiſe the bearings and diſtances of places, 
together with their proportional magnitudes ; 
but in maps there muſt always be a facrifice of 
at leaſt one of theſe properties of the globe to 
the plane ſurface of the map. When the map 
is a perſpective repreſentation of the-globe, or a 
part thereof, the proportional magnitudes of 
places cannot be truly ſhown ; but yet the true 
latitudes and longitudes of places may be pre- 
ſerved, by a contraction or expanſion. of the 
degrees, ſo as to favour the repreſentation. In 
a perſpectiye repreſentation of maps, where the 
eye is ſuppoſed to be near the projection, and 
directed towards the center, the projection is 
called Stereographic; and when the eye is ſup- 
poſed to be at an infinite diſtance, the projection 
is called Orthographic, In the Stereographic 
Projection, | the extremities of the hemiſphere 
"E T are 
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are more expanded, as the diſtance is greater 

from the eye, In the orthographic projection, 
the extremities of the map are more contracted | 
as the diſtance is greater from the eye. A re- 
preſentation of an hemiſphere of the globe, as 
if cut from the -poles, through oppoſite meri- 
dians, 1s faid to be on the Plane of the Meri- 
ian; if as cut through: the equator, where 
the north or ſouth pole is the center, the pro- 
jection is ſaid to be on the Plane of the Equator; 
and if the globes be ſuppaſed to be divide dinto 
two equal parts from the center, ſo as to leave 
any place in the center of the projection, or at 
an equal diſtance from the extremities of the 
ſection, the projection is then ſaid to-be on the 
Plane of the Horizon of that place. Theſe dif- 
ferent projections are uſed, as they prove favour- 
able to the repreſentation of certain Pres moſt 

1 to 80 ſhown, „ „„ 
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38. The dach which the earth purſpes in its or- 
bit, or annual courſe round the ſun, is called the 
Euliptic; and if that ſpace which lies evenly and 
directly from the ſun's center to che circumfe- 
Fence deſcribed, were infinitely extended in the 


ſame Pon, it would be called the Plane of the 
Earth's 
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Earth's Orbit. The latitude of celeſtial objects 
is their diſtance from this plane; and the incli- 
nation of the orbits of all the planets; and of 
their axes, are reckoned as they "—_— this 
r l A. 8 S 2. 
e ſtare acti of the ak hoſes 
5 whe ſun apparently to revolve in the ſame plane ; 
and our fight transfers it to that part of the 
heavens which is directly oppoſite to the earth's 
ſituation. In moving round any! object, or 
when any object is moved round us, in a line 
with the eye, we transfer it to the furtheſt vi- 
ſible and oppoſite diſtance; and it appears to 
coincide with, or eclipſe all the objects which 
are in the ſame ſtraight line with it. So, from 
the\carth's motion, the ſun appears, in the ſpace - 
of a year, to have made one complete courſe 
round the heavens; and from this appearance 
the ecliptic is called Via: Solis, or the Sur's . 
Patb; for it is cuſtomary to ſpeak of apparent 
motions as real, when the concluſion is not 
. i 25 ke FFT 
40. I 1 ecliptie on globes is eee by 
that great circle which croſſes the equator in two 
oppoſite points, called Aries and Libra; it is 
divided in twelve W parts, called ſigns; and 


C4 each 
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each ſign into thirty equal parts, called degrees, 
making in all 360 (the content: of a Circle), 
which nearly anfwer to the: Ws 4 ma vr. 


"1? 


Lan, The ancients, in „ aftronomy to a 
| ſcience, combined the fixed ſtars into conſtel- 
lations, to which they gave flames, With: re- 
ſpective figures, drawn in 2 certain manner and 
magnitude, over the ſtafs combined for that 
purpoſe ; this enabled them to ſignify to others 
any particular ſtar they meant to natice, by ſay» 
ing in what part af the figute of the conſtella+ 
tion it was contained. The conſtellatians, or 
ſigns, which the ſun apparently paſſes ayer in a 
year, and which are noted by certain charac · 
ters, are, Aries, the Ram, Taurus, the Bull, 
Gemini, the Twins, Canter, the Crab, Bebi 
the Lion, and Virga, the Virgig z theſe ſix are 
called qur ſummer figns, and are ſituated on 
the north ſide af the equigoctial; the other ſix, 
called our winter ſigns, are on the ſouth fide uf 
the equinottial, and are called, Eibra, the Ba- 
lance, Scorpio, the Scorpion, Sagittatius, the 
Archer, Capricornus, the Goat, Aquarius, the 
Waterman, and Piſces, the Fiſhes 5 they are . 
Marked in the order juſt given, thus, Y., W un, 
, K, RI , M, {, , : N. A "the -- 
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26th of March the ſun appears in the firſt de. 
gree of the ſign Aries, which is one of the tive 
points here the ecliptic t#ter/et?s the eguinotrial; 


from which time it centinually appears to ap- 


proach tawards* the north pole, till about the 


23ſt of Juse, at WHICH tithe It enters the firſt 
degree of Cancer, called the Summer Solſtice, 


which is almeſt 23: degrees north of the equi+ 
noctial, from the 2x of June, the fun ap- 
pears continually t9 approach the equi- 
noctial, till about the 22d of September, at 
which time de enters che firſt degree of Libra, the 


other point where the erliplic inver/ſefts the equinot= 


ſial, directly oppoſite to the firſt degree of Aries ; 


theſe two points, Aries and Libra, are called the 
Vernal and Authhtnal Equitloxes, and the two me- 


1 ridians which paſs through them, are called the 


Equinotial Celures, From about the 22d of Sep- 
tember the ſun appears continually to approach 
towards the fouth pole, till about the 21ſt of De- 
cember, called the winter ſolſtice, at. which time 


the ſun appears to enter the firſt degree of Capri: 
gorn, which is almoſſ 23: degrees to the ſouth- 
ward of the equinoctial, The two meridians 
which paſs through the two oppoſite points af 


the ecliptic, viz. the firſt degree of Cancer and 


of Capricorn, a are | called the Soffitial Colures 


and 


[ 
? 
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and thoſe parallels which paſs through the ſame 
points, are called the Tropics f Cancer and 
Capricorn. From about the 21ſt of December 
the ſun continually approaches the equinactial, 
till about the 21ſt, of March, .at' which time it 
appears again, in the cixcle of the equinoctial; 
having from the time jof its leaving the ſame 
point, appeared, from the earth's diurnal rota- 
tion, to have formed ay 365 ſpiral revo- 
lutions. E eine | £01003 $149: 
42, TP he Aiſauice of. bl fon. Saw a 
noRtial, is ales Declination.. - pon nes 
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the 1 vii the fun Tok over in 4 
year, comprehends what the ancients called 
the Torrid Zone; it extends about 2 3z degrees 
on each ſide. of the equator. "The two Frigid, 
Zones are each contained between the polar 
circles and their reſpective poles ; ; they extend 
from latitudes 66 to latitude 90, being 23:9 
in breadth. Between the torrid and the two 
frigid zones, are contained the two 7 emperate 
Zones, each being _— 43 degrees broad. 
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44. There are likewiſe other diviſions of the 
earth, called Climates, which are of very un- 
equal breadths, from being regulated by the 
different lengths of time between the riſing 
and ſetting of the ſun, - in the longeſt day of 
the different places. From the equator to la- 

titude 66 north and ſouth, a climate is confti- - 

tuted by the difference of half an hour in the 
length of the longeſt day; and from each polar 
circle to the pole, by a calendar month. There 
are 24 climates between the equator and each 


polar circle, and ſix between each polar circle 


i f and its pole, making in all 30 north and 30 
ſouth. Upon the equator, the time between 
the ſun's riſing and ſetting is always twelve 


hours, and on the polar circles the longeſt day 


is 24 hours; the latitudes of the climates in 
the intermediate ſpaces, each of which has its 
longeſt day half an hour longer than that next 
nearer to the equator, together with the reſt, 
are inſerted in the following table; from Gue | 
thrie's Geographical TROP. 8 
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N Latit.|Breadth|Lon.Day|Names of Countries and remarkable Places ſituatec 
* M.] H. M. in every Climate north of the Equator. 
I $ 25112 3e, Within the firſt Climate lic the Gold and Silver} 
Coaſt in Africa; Malacca, in the Eaſt Indies; 
| 1 Cayenne and Surinam, in Terra Firma, S. Amer. 
13 II. Here lie Abyſſinia, in Africa; Siam, Madraſs,| 
and Pondicherry, in the Eaſt Indies; Straits off 
| | Darien, between N. and S. Amer.; Tobago, Gra-j + 
| nades, St. Vincent, and Barbadoes in the W. Ind. 
2513 300/III. Contains Mecca, in Arabia, Bombay, part of 
3 Bengal, in the Eaſt Indies; Canton, in China; 
Mexico, Bay of Campeachy, in N. America; 
7's Jamaica, Hiſpaniola, St. Chriſtophers, Antigua, 
Martinico, and Guadalupe, in the Weſt Indies. 
30114. uv. Egypt, and the Canary Iſlands, in - Africa; 
2 Delly, capital of the Mogul Empire, in Aſia; 
| ' Gulph'of Mexico, and Eaſt Florida, in N. Ame- 
rica; the Havanna, in the Weſt Indies. 
* $ 14 3oIV. Gibraltar, in Spain; part of the Mediterra- 5 
nean ſea; the Barbary coaſt in Africa ;; Jeru-| 
5 ſalem; Iſpahan, capital of Perſia; Nankein, i 
China; California, New Mexico, Weſt Florida 
BI, + Georgia, and the Carolinas, in N. America. 
54115 VI. Liſbon, in Portugal; Madrid, in Spain; Mi- 
8 | FE - Horcaz Sardinia, and part of Greece, in the Me 
diterranean; Aſia Minor, part of the Caſpian ſea;] 
- Samarcand, in Great Tartary; Pekin, in China ;| 
: Corea and Japan ; e in Virginia; 
'— | Maryland, and Philadelphia, in N. America. 
7115 zeſvII. Northern provinces of Spain; ſouthern ditto} 
| ” "1. if France; Turin, Genoa, atid Rome, in Italy; 
Conſtantinople ; and the Black ſea, in Turkey; 
the Caſpian ſea, and part of Tartary; New Vork, 
Boſton in New England, N. America. t 
3216 VIII. Paris, Vienna, cap. of Germany; New Scdt- 
4: land, Newfoundland, and Canada, in N. Amer. 
5716 30TIX. London, Flanders, Prague, Dreſden ; Cracow, 
| I in Poland; ſouthern provinces of Ruſſia ; part 
Tartary; north part of Newfoundland. + 
29117 X. Dublin, York, Holland, Hanover, Warſaw in 
3 | Pol. Labrador, and N. South-Wales, in N. Amer. 
100 1 30. Edinburtzh, Copenhagen, Moſcaw, cap. of Ruſſia. 
52018 XII. South part of Sweden, 'Tobol{ki, cap. of Siberia. 
29118 3 XIII. Orkney Iſles, Stockholm, cap. of Sweden. 
2019 XIV. Bergen, in Norway; Peterſbargh, in Ruſſia. 
7,19 zx V. Hudſon's Straits, N. America. ö 
$7120 XVI. Siberia, and the ſouth. part of W. Greenland. 
$4120 3e[XVII. Drontheim, in Norway. = 
43021 XVIII. Part of Finland, in Nuſſis. 
3221 30 XIX. Archangel, on the White Sea, Ruſſia. 
22122 [XX. Hecla, in Iceland. + 
19]22  30|XXI. Northern parts of Ruſſia and Siberia. 
14 23 XXII. New North Wales, in N. America. 
23 zoſxxIII. Davis's Straits, in ditto, 
3124 XXIV. Somoieda. 
1 Month |[XXV, South part of Lapland, 
2 Months|XXVI., Weſt-Greenland. 
3 Manths|XXVII. Zembla Auftralis. 
4 Months|XXVIII. Zembla Bo e lis. | 
5 Months|XXIX, Spitſbergen, or Eaft Greenland, 
6 Months XXX. Unknown. | 
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45. The utmoſt boundary of fight, with reſpect 
to land or water, is called the Senſible Horizon, 
which is repreſented on ſome modern globes 


by a ſmall braſs circle ; but that diftant part of 


the heavens, where the ſun and ftars appear to 
riſe and ſet, is called the Rational Horizon, 
and is 90 diſtant from the Zenith, which is 
the point of the heavens directly over head; the 
oppoſite point to which is called the Nadir. 


46. The rational horizon of artificial globes is 


_ repreſented by the broad paper circle, which 
das always half the artificial globe above, and 


half below, its ſurface, being 9go?, or a fourth 


part of a circle diſtant from the zenith and 


nadir. It likewiſe bounds the verges of light 


and darkneſs; for the ſun's rays falling . 


. illumine half its ſurface. 


Fray place o on the earth hs] its peculiar 


ſenſible, as well as rational, horizon, for each 


Place is the center and uppermoſt point of its 
peculiar circumſcr ibing cucles. To obſerver 8, 


who at the ſame point of time are directly 


3 appear more or leſs diſtant from the 
| zenich or the horizon; for every differnt de- 
gree 


north and ſouth of each other, the fun, moon, 


30 In rennen 


oree of latitude muſt raiſe or depreſs the horizon 
in the north and ſouth points, and muſt like- 
wile continue the elevation or depreſſion of ce 4 
leſtial objects in a leſs proportion to the eaſt and 
welt points of the horizon. Therefore, from 
the equator to the polar circles, the apparent 
rotation of the fun, moon and ſtars, above the 
horizon, are ſeen obliquely, and ſhow more or 
leſs than half their circular revolutions in lofty 
or low courſes, according as they differ in diſ- 
tance from the zenith, when at their greateſt al- 
titudes. 


F 


The conſtant change of declination in the ſun 
and moon, muſt neceſſarily cauſe the ſame alte- 


rations in the different ſpaces of time whicli 
they appear above the horizon to any place 
north or ſouth of the equator, as has juſt been 
ſhown, to proceed from different places which 
he north and ſouth of each other, when a ce- 
leſtial object has particular declination. 


The inhabitants of the polar circles, when the 
ſun is neareſt to their zenith, ſee it at noon; 
about 47 degrees above their horizon ; and, at 
midnight, they ſee it in the horizon, only in 
the oppoſite point of the compals to that which 
it was on at noon, ſo that it does not fet for the 
ſpace of a natural day. But when the fun is 


'T urtheſſt 


INTRODUCTION, | 31 
furtheſt from. their zenith, it does not riſe above 
their horizon for the ſpace of a natural day, 
and only appears in it at noon ; at —— it 


18 n about 4 _ below 1 it. 


As the equinoRical is the horizon to he 
poles, when the fun appears to paſs from the 
firſt degree of Aries, to the firſt of Libra, it 
muſt continually be above the horizon of the 
north pole; and, vice verſa, to the ſouth pole. 
All places between the polar circles and the 
poles have the ſun above and beneath the ho- 
rizon, at oppoſite times of the year, in grada- 
tion from twenty-four hours to ſix months; and 
as the ſun has equal declinations north and 
ſouth of the equator, at nearly - oppoſite times 
of the year, it will cauſe two days in the year 
to be of the ſame length; and the days in ſum- 
mer to be of equal length with the ! in 
vinter, and vice 8 1 | 


In the ſpace bf a year all places in - he- 
miſphere will have the ſun above and beneath- 
the horizon, nearly equal ſpaces of 'time ; and 
if a year be conſidered as divided into only 
two parts, ſummer and winter, it will be ac- 
counted ſummer in the northern hemiſphere, 
when the ſun has north declination; and win- 

| | ter 
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oree of latitude muſt raiſe or depreſs the horizon 
in the north and ſouth points, and muſt like- 
wiſe continue the elevation or depreſſion of ce- 
leftial objects in a leſs proportion to the eaſt and 
welt points of the horizon. Therefore, from 


the equator to the polar circles, the apparent 


rotation of the ſun, moon and ſtars, above the 
horizon, are ſeen obliquely, and ſhow more or 
leſs than half their circular revolutions in lofty 
or low courſes, according as they differ in dif- 
tance from the zenith, when at their greateſt al- 
tudes. 
The conſtant change of declination in the ſun 
and moon, muſt neceſſarily cauſe the fame alte- 
rations in the different ſpaces of time whicli 
they appear above the horizon to any place 
north or ſouth of the equator, as has juſt been 


ſhown, to proceed from different places which 


he north and ſouth of each other, when a ce- 
leſtial object has particular declination. 


The inhabitants of the polar circles, when the 


ſun is neareſt to their zenith, ſee it at noon, 
about 47 degrees above their horizon; and, at 


midnight, they ſee it in the horizon, only in 
the oppoſite point of the compals to that which 


it was on at noon, ſo that it does not fet for the 


ſpace of a natural day. But when the ſun is 
e 


INTRODUCTION, 31 
furtheſt from. their zenith, it does not riſe above 
their horizon for the ſpace of a natural day, 
and only appears in it at noon ; at midnight it 
18 e about 47 ty: below 1 . 


As the couinoGtieal is the horizon to dhe 
poles, when the ſun appears to paſs from the 
firſt degree of Aries, to the firſt of Libra, it 
muſt continually be above the horizon of the 
north pole; and, vice ver/a, to the ſouth pole. 
All places between the polar circles and the 
poles have the fun above and beneath the ho- 
rizon, at oppoſite times of the year, in grada- 
tion from twenty-four hours to fix months; and 
as the ſun has equal declinations north and 
ſouth of the equator, at nearly : oppoſite times 
of the year, it will cauſe two days in the year 
to be of the ſame length; and the days in ſum- 
mer to be of equal length with the . in 
winter, and vice _ * | | 


In the Fa of a year all places in each he- 
miſphere will have the ſun above and beneath 
the horizon, nearly equal ſpaces of time; and 
if a year be conſidered as divided into only 
two parts, ſummer and winter, it will be ac- 
counted ſummer in the northern hemiſphere, 
when the ſun has north declination; and win- 
e ter 
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ter at t the ſame time in the fourhern enges 
_ vice * e e 


47. On the horizon of * there are . 
four concentric circles, the outermoſt of which 
is generally formed by the twelve months divided 
into days. In the next inner circle are the ſigns 
of the ecliptic, with their names and charac- 
ters, divided into degrees, 8c, and ſeverally 
placed oppoſite to the days to which they cor- 
reſpond. One of the other circles is eonſtituted 
by the 32 points of the compaſs, from which 
may be ſeen, in a particular rectification of the 
globe, the point on which the ſyn, &c. riſe or 
ſet, or ate on at any time, with reſpect to the 
laticude of the place che e is rectiſied for. 


The remaining decks] is nde into four 
quadrants, beginning at the eaſt and weſt points, 
and increaſing to the north and ſouth points. 
Theſe numbers ſhow how many degrees from 

"the eaſt and weſt points the fun, &c. riſe or 
ſet, or bear on at any time when above or be- 
neath the horizon. Either the points of the 
compaſs, or theſe numbers, when they reſpect 
the rifing or ſetting of celeſtial objects, are call- 
ed Amplitudes, and are faid to be north or ſouth, 
according to their bearing ; and the point of 
3 Bo” „„ 
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the. compaſs, or numbers, ſhow. how much the 
amplitude is. By comparing the numbers with 
the points of the compaſs, it will be ſeen that 
one point contains 11: degrees, which is the 


2m part of 360. I. 


— 


45. The amplitudes 3 their nanſe e to Azj- 
muths; when they reſpect the bearing of objects 
above the horizon. On the horizon of ſome 
globes, the azimuths are begun to be reckon- 
ed on each fide from the ſouth to the north. 
Circles paſſing from the zenith to the horizon, 
are called Azimuths, or Vertical Circles; and 
thoſe which paſs through the caſt and welt 
points,. are called the Prime Verticals, 


40s. T he 135 of Poſition between tuo places, 
is the angle formed between the meridian of one 
of the places, and a vertical circle paſſing from 
the zenith through the other place. 


The length of the arch of a great circle of a 
- ſphere, conntirkd between the opening of two 
other great circles of the ſame ſphere, is at the 
diſtance of 90 degrees from the interſection of 
the two great circles, the meaſure of their angle 
or opening; therefore, the horizon will meaſure 
the diſtance between the vertical circle of 0 one 
place, and the meridian. of another, Wet 4 : g NEE: 
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All great circles df a ſphere bile exch other. 
By means of ſuch ene * 


longing the globe, as are graduated into de- 


grees, &c. and the quadrant of altitude, an 


appendage of the globe, hereafter deſcribed, the 


Iotution of ſpherical triangles may be performed. 
A ſpherical triangle, as may be deduced from 
the foregoing, is wen "Ps chrer arches of three 


great circles. 


50. The beet Hacks ſignifies the point 
of the compaſs, which one Pe __ on with | 


reſpect to another. 


* 


5 1. Parallels of Altitude, called alſo 6 
ters, are circles parallel to the rational horizon 


of any particular zenith, 


ga. T be An and Ateitudes, os tas igh « 


of objects above the horizon, are ſhown by a thin 


flexible ſlip of braſs, accommodated to the lize 


of the globe, called a Quadrant of Altitude ; ; 


one of its edges is graduated, into go degrees, 
reckoned towards a nut and ſerewz which it has 


to fix it on the braſs meridian to the 2enith of 
any horizon: if numbers be continued down- 


ward, ben eath the quadrant, they ſerye to ſhew 


| * depreſſion of the fun, ec. when beneath 


the 
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the horizon. The quadrant of altitude, by its 
motion from the zenith round the body of the 
globe, will, by its diviſions, ſhew the ſeveral 
ſmall circles; called, ge g or Faral- 
tels of Altitude, | T PITT ee, e 


5 "ts. * 1 ; 77 


55 The 1 0 weilen An deo then 
18 degrees below the horizon: the time of its 
continuance, as well as the ſun's, &c. appear- 
ance above the horizon to the inhabitants be- 
tween che equator and polar citcles, is ſhown 
by an hotir cirele, which is commonly x circle 
of braſs, graduated into twice 12 hours, agree · 
able to the time 4hich the earth takes to re- 
volve; the upper 12, or chat toward the norch, 
denotes non, and the lower 12 midnight. A 
| circle below the horizon, at the diſtance of 18 
er is "called Rs ring 


S to the how ctele is moved [by 0 the 
globe, and conſequently mult point out time 
proportioned to the earth's motion, or of the con- 
tinvande of ccheſtial objetts above the horizon, 
which, bm its motion, appear wo rife, culmi- 
nate, and fer; Os Tome modern globes the 
rator is'inade the hour Circle, from affording 
the largeſt ſcale ; indexes Te then e on « 
Wren NG Equatar. - 
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| 54. To all lacks between the 1505 ks 1 
the poles, the ſun riſes and ſets in the ſpace of 24 
hours, when the part of the arch of declination 
which the ſun is on at midnight, is at a greater 
diſtance than go degrees, but while leſs, the fun 
muſt continue above the horizon; and when. it 
is at a greater diſtance than go? at noon, it 
cannot riſe at all to them. A rational ſpe- 
culation of different ſituations of the globe with 
reſpect to the horizon; will further illuſtrate. this 
matter. Suppoſe then either of the poles to 
incline towards the horizon, it is evident that 
all, or ſome of the parallels to the equator 
between the tropics, muſt either be above the 
horizon, below it, or cut by it in unequal ſeg- 
ments, according as it is more or leſs inclined ; 
therefore the ſun, which appears to deſcribe, 
nearly, parallels to the equator every day, muſt 
at certain places and times, appear more than 24 
hours above the horizon; z at certain places and 
times leſs; and at certain places and times, it 
muſt diſappear longer than 24 hours beneath 
the horizon. The globe in the poſition juſt de- 
ſeribed, is called an Oblique Sphere, becauſe 
hs the 
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the parallels bear obliquely to the horizon: and 
as each place is the zenith to its peculiar ho- 
rizon, the neareſt- pole muſt be between the 
zenith and horizon to. all places, but 3 upon 
the Equator, and the. pole itſell. . 
3 At the equator, the poles, from being go? 
diſtant, "muſt, be in the horizon: all the Pa- 
rallels; to the, equator will be diyided in two 


fart | parts, and will be at right angles to the 
Qrizon, £ om which, this poſition , is called a 


Right Sphere: and as allt the diurnal, and noctur- 


nal arches. are equal, .the days and nights at the 
Seo: muſt be aways equal. „ 


ns 


” 26. At each ole” * . |, from-l being 
90% diſtant, muſt be in the horizon, and conſe- 
quently all parallels to the equator muſt like- 
yiſc be parallel to che horizon, from which this 
poſition is called a Parallel Spheres. and as to 
this. poſition, half che ecliptic is. continually 
above. and half below the horizon, there can be 
but one day and night throughout, the year to 
the inhabitants (if any) of the poles ; the fun 
when. in the. equingRial muſt. mqve round their 
horizon, . and when negrer their zenith, its alti- 
ae pußke equal to, itz e declination. 11 11 
938 zac ach Sede Moizol. In m Gad 
2H | 
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7. Ic has been before ohithved, that the equator 
is numbered into 350 degrees, beginning from, 
and ending in Aries; that when the fun is in the 
equinoctial, it cauſes equal days: and nichr 1 
it riſes at fix o clock i in the morning, and frts a 


fix o'Hlotk in the evening, and that in all _Tati- 
rudes wen the fun has declination, Fd ies"! arid 


ets defore or after fuch' time. N o, this 


difference of time in the riſing a and "ſetting ewe 
fun, &c. confidered either às ti! e 0 degrees, 
is called the Aſcenfional Difference,” as bein ng. 


: #7, g ne ATR Oc 


58. wi the OY . dai th ſh, 85 6 
mant that degree of the eQuitodiat, 'reckojibl . 
from Aries, which comes tö the meridian with 


| the fln's, &c. center, antt is the fame” which 


aſcends above. the horizon wick it, or any ocker 
tfleſtia wor reſpedtively, in 2 Acht there: * 


* 
n * 7 11 21 
1 75 Ys E 14 i, 37105 31141 


39. By the 2 Heim, is tneaftt tat de- 
err of the equindCtial,” which is Eur by the ho- 
rizon at the fatne time that rhe phe centre, &c. is 
on it at riſing, in all latitfides * the fon &c. 

has 
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| has deelination. The Oblique Deſcenfion of any 
ecleſtial” object means the degree of the equi- 


no&ial which is eut me it ſets, under che fame 
eircumſtances. 5 5 inn 393 5H. MFR 2 * 
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SECT. XII. 


As the ſun Fan the radios of all bodies 
oppoſed to its light to fall in oppoſite directions 
to its rays, the inhabitants of the earth in par- 
ticular places will have their noen ſhadows pro- 
| jected differæniliy: when the fun. is vertieal to 
any inhabitants between the tropicks, they have 
no thidbw, and are called Sris; but when the 
ſun's declination is not the ſame as their lati- 
tide, their ſhadows will be projected north when 
the ſun is ſouth of them at noon, and fouth 
when the ſun is north of them at noon; they are 
then called — . 1 8 8 1 1 
— he indie ani 1 circles, ma- 
dows at noon will be projected only one way; in 


north latitude northward, and in ſouth latitude 


ſouthward; the inhabitants, therefore, of the tem- 
perate zones are called Heterg/cii : the ſame will 
hold good for the inhabitants of the polar cir- 
cles at noon, when the ſun riſes and ſets in 


the ſpace of 24 hours; but as at certain times 


n - = WS | the 
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the ſun remains above their horizon longer than 
2 ard] 3 it wust, — to move n 


dows likewiſe to move e them; they, are 
therefore called Periſcii, 


SECT. XII. 


— 


50. T hs heats of different — 
who have equal latitude, and are on the ſame me- 
ridian, conſidered with reſpect to ſituation only, 
are called Autæci; they haye oppoſite ſeaſons of 
the year, but preciſcly the, ſame hours of the 
day. Places on the ſame parallel of latitude, 
but on oppoſite meridians, are, called Heriæci; 3 
they have the ſame ſeaſons of the year, hut op- 
poſite hours. Two places diametrically. oppo- 
ſite, i. e. in different hemiſpheres of equal la- 
titudes, but on oppoſite meridians, are called 
Antipodes; they have N N 205 git 
petite hours. let riot 


SECT. XIV, : 
Of the Amgpbere, 


61. . The: air with which the earth i is 3 
oh which is a ben of itſelt, is called the At. 
$55: | moſphere , 


f \ 
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 moſphere : it gravitates towards the earth, and is 


- moſt denſe near its ſurface; at greater heights 


it gradually becomes more rare. It is 2 thin 


——_ „ 


condenſed. by "cold... it may alſo be compreſſed 


by force. At the height of two miles it is 
' ſeldom denſe enough to reflect light. With 


reſpect to weight, the proportion that any ſpace | 


of air near the earth's ſurface, bears to a like 
pace filled with water, is about as, 1 ta. 1200. 
Air has the property of water, in preſſing equally 
up, down, and on all ſides; in ſupporting par- 
| ticles. of matter lighter than, itſelf, and likewiſe 

in making bodies ſeen through, it appear larger 


and higher than they really are. This property 


| of the Atmoſphere is called _Refradion, and 
ends in the zenith; near the horizon its power is 
reateſt, from our viewing objects in that Ken 


tion through the greateſt medium of it, A 


The A by reflecting the ſolar rays, 


makes the whole heavens appear luminous before 
the ſun riſes, and after it ſers, ſo that the light 
and darkneſs do not come on ſuddenly, but by 
degrees; this illumination of the Atmoſphere is 
what we call T: wilight ; we have the benefit of 
it. while che ſun, is within 18 degrees of the 


ö borizon; and heave it is, that during that part | 


of 
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of che year, in which the ſun does not defcend 


r1$ degrees, below the hbrizon in the latitude of 
London, there is a continual twilight from ſun- 
fetting to ſun-rifing, which is from about the 


time in which the fun appears in-the 5th degree 
of Gemini, till he appears in the 1 ath degree 


of Cancer; that is, from the 26th of ng to 
oye 18th Os - e 


* 


Some of the ancient aer d conſidered 


air as the firſt principle of all things, from its 


vivifying qualities, its being t the vehicle of light 
and found, ſuffering vapours more fbtile than 
irſelf to ariſe and form clouds; and from its 


ſuſceptibility of condenſation and rarefaction, by 


which the particles of different qualities which 


have ariſen from fubſtances, are put in conſtant 
motion, cauſing thereby wind, _ _ n 
thunder, and — 8 
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: The, azure e colour "ol the A, Sir I. Newton 
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a ech habe. acquired edfififtence enough 
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dy the acid Wan 


| Within and near the tropicks, at are 
more” ceftait than elſewhere, from being more 
firbnghy And” regt ly influenced by the fun 
Fah. 2 Wikia” dene lürrrts of the- ocean 
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their cbürtes Are Known to a e . 
D Lauma Din- i 
n unc ner land; ths nature of ils, Hom 
which apoùrs ariſe, the pofltibn of high moun- 
tains, and the beiithg of " thores, cauſe the 
courſe of wird to be eee and uncertain. 
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moſt dirt rays: of the ſun, become ſo,expanded, 


as to cauſe the air to the eaſtward, to :be , con» 
Ger, caſhing towards the. welt ;.. and, from i its 


13 14 


tendency to reſtore an equilibrium it, .gecaſions 


2 confi eaſt; wind. This wing. e th 
General Trade Wind; it blows; in. the At * 
tick, the Pacifick, and Southern — Fin 


tween the latitudes of about 30 degrees north 
and ſouth, Theſe, winds: have trifling changes, 
according as the ſun has north or ſouth declina- 


tion, ſo that on the north. ſide che equator, 


they for the moſt part blow from the north-eaſt ; 


and on the ſouth ſide of the equapor, from the 
ſouth-eaſt; about the e equator, 5 e off ke 
they ** due eaſt, 


* * mk „ 3 | p - Ls 
9 911 L 2D! 1 — 1 334 N Dri. 6 121411 


In che Far, ocean, chere, are. per beten 


winds, called Magens: they. blow fix months 
in one direction, and the other ſix months i in the 


oppoſite direction: the change of their direction, 


which is near the Vernal and Autumnal Equi- 


| noxes, (i. e. when the ſyn i 18 in Aries, d Libra), 


is accompanied with violent ſtorms, of 795 
thunder, and lightning. The Monſoons are de- 
noted on cheſterreſtrial globe by twelve arroys, 
with the months in which they have each pecu- 
liar direction. Voyagers to India are obliged 
to time their voyages ſo as to benefir by. theſe, 
winds ; 
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winds; for if they loſe the advantage, they are 
obliged to n foes! thee ede Monſoon. 
ee SUGOK "1 1 Jia ni Ee 
on md near * mal a Guinea, in Africa, 
the winds blow almoſt always from the weſt and 
fouth-weſt- points. Between the ' longitude of 
Cape Verd, and the eaſternmoſt of: the Cape 
Verd iſlands, there is a tract of, ſeal in Which 
there is a perpetual calm with reſpect to wind; 
but the thunder and lightning there is terrible, 
and it has acquired the name of the Rains, from 
the great fall of water. In Great Britain, and 
many otherſplaces, the wind blows oftener from 


_ We than 120 other yon 1 5 


7 


Ml P 
”. 


Ships ir in their Mie from England to As- | 
rica, and the Weſt Indies, generally endeavour to 
obtain about an equal latitude with the place they | 
are bound to, and then fail directly weſt. When 
bound for New York, they generally ſail by the 
Azores, or Weſtern Iſlands, and when to Virginia 
or Carolina, by the Madeiras. Our Weſt India 
traders, call this the Upper Courſe ; ; and when 
they intend to gain the advantage of the trade 
wind, they fail to the ſouthward as far as latitude 
23 or 16 degrees, and frequently touch at fl 

tigua, when bound for JON, SP 
, 6 The 
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The-Spaniſh Gsleocb and the Flops fun 


| Spain keep between Jatttudes 15 and 18 degrees, 


and in their return to . in about 37 de- 


2 nf Th 
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The — Ae une eee 
to 50 or 0e miles un hour f c cmmen bent | 


n. 515 


s E c T. XVII. 8 aft) ER - | 
o the Ceiefial Globe, 4 K 


64. The Celeftial Globe has the nt con- | 


ſtellations delineated on its an, 8 


It revolves on an axis, as the Tete 
Globe does; the points of which, at the ſurface 
of the globe, are the * of the equinoctial. 


My 227144 /J 


The Equinodctial divides the Celeſtial Globe 
into two equal parts, northern and ſouthern, 
with reſpect to the declination of celeſtial” ob- 


© x oe 
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65. The declination of releftial CT means 


their diſtance from the equinoctial. 
- 1 he 


The Ecliptic divides the Celeſtial Globe into 
two equal parts, northern and ſouthern, with 
ref _— to the latitude of celeſtial 3 


66. -The-dnitade and ine of idea 
objatts bear the ſame relation to the ecliptic; and 
a circular line, which paſſes from the poles of 
the ecliptic through the firſt point of Aries, as 
places on the terreſtial globe do to the equa- 
tor and the meridia, from which longitude is 
reckoned ; fo that the latitude of à celeftiel 
ob je means its diftance from the ecliptic to- 
wards the poles of the ecliptic, and the Jongi- 
tude of a celeſtial objrt means its diſtance, in de- 
grees, &c. upon the ecliptic, from the firſt 
point of Aries. There are commonly circular 
| lines drawn from the poles of the ecliptic, 
through the finſt degree of (each. of the twelve 
The ſun has no 4atitude, being always in the 
_ ecliptic; nor do we uſually ſpeak of its longi- 
| tude, but rather of his place in the echpric. 


67. The Ecliptic, on the Celeſtial Globe, is 

_ encompaſſed, wo the extent of eight degrees on 
each ſide, withomcles, commonly drawn a degree 
apart: within this breadth of ſixtwen degrees, 
wien is called the Zodiac, the planets con- 
1 4 2 ſtantly 


48 1NTRODUCTION! . 
ſtantly revolve, - and the twelve conficlatons 
belonging. to the _—_— are nee 


— 


68. To . a juſt pct from the 
Celeſtial Globe of the face of the heavens, with 
reſpect to the fixed ſtars, the eye may be ſup- 
poſed to be placed in the center, and from 
thence to obſerve the ſtar in a concave he- 
miſphere, at the ſurface, as if the globe were 
tranſparent. When the globe is placed in a 
proper poſition for repreſenting all the viſible 
fixed ſtars above the horizon, to any place at 
a particular time, a ſtar in the heavgns, at ſuch 
time, lies nearly in a direct line from the cen- 
ter of the globe, through the ſtar on its ſurface; | 
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The Celeſtial Globe turns whit a brafs 
meridian, as the Terreſtrial Globe does: it has 
likewiſe an hour circle, and is encompaſſed in 
the ſame manner with a like frame, to repre- 
| ſent the horizon ; and it has a quadrant of al- 
titude belonging to it, for the purpoſe of 
meaſuring the heights of objects above the ho- 

rizon, or their azimuths, at any time. 


The terms amplitude, azimuth, zenith, -nadir, 
right aſcenſion, &c. &c. have been already 
defined in treating of the. Terreſtrial Globe, 
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65 A ſtar is fad to riſe or fer coſmicaily when 

it, riſes with IEA hed Gras when the ſun riſes. 
WW io CN 

70. A ſtar is faid to iſe or fer achronically, when 

it t riſes. or ſets at the ſame time that the ſun ſets. 
> M0109 dd þ to P10. 8 * 20906951 903 
72. A ſtar is ſaid to riſe or ſet beFdcally,accord 
ing as its appearance ir emerging from the fun's 

beams, s ſeen at "the tifing" ori ſetting of the. 


ſun. i 003 4 1 243TH u bs YE 9G G5 
5 Ly 15 51 * 1 i. CER 215 ot Wd , on 19 30 9 5 


72. re 5 8 Stars} Pe or hel ap- 
rem variotis magnitudes; Rave been Alſtributed 
into different m the ffrſt claſs? being thoſe 

which appear largeſt cheſechewever, appear al. 
moſt all different in Titre änck (6; as de like- 
wiſe choſe ef the other Cafes“ S S0 ttle ſtars, from 
being Lin in intelmedißte "Ate Between two 
claffes, are affigned! toi neither; but are reck- 

ond bo be between -the! two. Stars of the 
ſixth! magnitude can ately be Ren” by the 
naked eye: Thole® which eat? be difcerned 
but by the help of glaſſes, are called 751, 
copic Stars. Each claſs of ſtars contains a greater 
number than that next higher which precedes 
it. The difference in the apparent magnitudes 
of the fixed ſtars may probably ariſe, not only 
from a diverſity in their real magnitudes, but 
3 prin- 


FIT oat alt. war noe F 
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fuſed... Although: maſt, of theſe; ſpaces are but 
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principally from their different diſtances. Thoſe 
ſtars not reduced into, conſtellations, - are called 


* or N Stars. 


* >» 4 * 


19 SED 1.240 4 0343-13 4,4: 

12 3. FT ba: mh Via Lateg, or Milky-way, i in 
the heavens, is a tract of a whitiſh colour, and 
conſiderable breadth; which runs through a great 
ſpace in the heavens. Caſini, a French aſtro- 
nomer, cotemporary with Newton, | thought it 
to be compoſed of numbers of ſtars too minute 
to be ſingly ſeen, but ſo cloſely diſpoſed as to 
give a luminous appe > to, the Via Lactea; 
but as the beſt glaſſes do not ſhœw any n 
within this tract, Caſini's opinien is moſtly re- 
jected, and it is more probably ieee 


the Via Lactea is, compoſed. of large ſpaces in 


the æther, thrgugh which a Jucid medium. is dif- 


a few minutes of. a degree in breadth, Vet fance 
they are among the fixed ſtars they are proba - 
bly ſpaces not leſs than our whole fol e en 
in them there ſeems to be,  peeperugl, 11 
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| The extreme. 4 of the. Continents of 1 
e 
eee, 


E vel & f ied! hebwoed #58" and 
3 0 

71 10* Kenn atirgde, and ö deten 10 of 

welt” and 60” oh at” 10K ude (f (from ther me- 

Adin of Lance); it 175 h its greateſt extent 


DOPE TOUS Fro 7 in its e 


0 Greenland, as . very imperfedtly known, 'is mw” 
included within the above extent, Eaſt Greenland, called 
alſo New Greenland, and Spitſbergen, is ſuppoſed to be 
united in its northern' parts to Weſt Greenland. Eaſt 
Greenland, according to Guthrie, lies between 76 and 80 
degrees of north latitude, and between 10 and 11 of caſt 
longitude; and Weſt Greenland. between Go and 70 de- 
grees of north latitude, and between the meridians of 
London, and 50 degrees of weſt longitude, | 
E 2 | from 
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from ſouth to north about 2300 miles, and 


from weſt to eaſt about 2000. 


Aſa is ſituated betweth the Equator and 769 
of north latitude, and between 250 and 17 9 
45 of eaſt longitude: it is in its greateſt ex- 


tent from ſouth to north about 5 200 miles, and 


from weſt to eaſt about 4380. 


Africa is ſituated between 340 29 of ſouth, 
and 37 5" of north latitude, and between me 
27. weſt,” and za 17 of eaſt longitiite: * 
in its greateſt extent from fouth % to north” about | 
4900 miles, and from welt to salt about ut 4500. | 


werfe is ſituated betxeen 56' of of ſouth, am : 


. Ld: al 7 


77? 350 2 — WIR" 5h 590 be fl n 28249 | 
709.136 ee f wiſt Jopgirpd ofa i ins 
greate extent from ſouth to, to, north about 9299 
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miles, and from eaſt to weſt about 3400. 
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The Northern Ocean extends 8050 the 2 
ern ſhores of Europe, Alia, and America, 
towards the North Pole. 


* ; 


The ae hae aids Sis tha Kinks: 
ern ſhores of Africa and ſouth nne towards 
the South Pole. | 


The Pacific, or N — flows be- 
tween the eaſtern ſhores of Aſia and the weſtern 
ſhores of North America; its greateſt width i is 
about 10,000 miles. 5 


The Atlantic, or- W wes) Gb; 8 flows od | 
tween - Europe, the northern ſhores of Africa, 
and North America; its greateſt width i is about | 

4500 miles, . | | 


The Indian Orcs 00 Lerman the eaſtern 
ſhores of Africa- and the Eaſt Indies, (which 


lie ſouth of the continent of Aſia); its greate 
: width 18 about 4900 miles. 


Many of the benches of the — 
ocean, have names given to them from the 
ſhores on which they flow, as the Britin Ocean, 


the Ethiopic Ocean, &c. 
E 3 CHAD. 
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The Boundaries an Grand Divifions of Burge 


Europe i is bounded on 8 North, * EY North 
ern Ocean; on the South, by the Mediterranea 
Sea, which divides it from Africa; on the Eaft*, 
by Afia; and on the Weſt, by the Atlantic Ocean, 
It is principally divided into the followigg Em 
pires, en States, an | 712 


2 Ki agdoms = Leagh, Breadth. Chief Cities : 
© {FE Wa ww | a” 4 7” e f. B 
5 I. of Ireland | 285 tbo W. Prot. & Pap. 
= Denmark 240 | 280 — = Proteſtants. | 
| Norway 1000 300 540 N. Ditto 
Sweden 1 $00 1 Zoo u e 
Ruſha [100 11 11 . Greek Ch. 
Poland 700 80 1 760 Fe _ : 9 & Prot, 
ron SE, Proteſtant 
Germany 600 500 Goo E. ; Pap. 4 & Prot, 
£ Bohemia 300 | 250 600 E. Papiſts. 
United Provin. 150 | 180 180 E. ” Proteſtants, 
5 Flanders | 200 200 Bruſſels 19 S.E. Papiſts. _ 
iz France boo "00 Paris 28. E. Papifls. 
San 708 [$00 nd” "| too. Fit 
Portugal | 300 100 57 7. oy "B50 5. W Papi Papits, | 
1 —ů — 100 pern ieee — Pap 


.© From the ſouth to the north it is divided from Aſa 'by the Bovant Sea, 

the Archipelago, the Helleſpont, the Sea of Marmora, the Boſphorus, a part 

of the Black Sea, and the Sea of Aſoph, the River Don, and a line drawn from 

( it to the River Tobol, and from thence to the River Oby, which falls into 
the Northern Ocean. a 


Italy, 


; 0 E ο r 


Diſt. 


r- 
= bhe from dee. 


A 


85 


[ 


cg OY 


IE E. 


Papiſts 


Fenoa, | Tuſcany, Sc. 


noa, Florence. 
70 . E. 1 Papitts 
830 8. E. \|Papiſts 
=} 280 S. E. IPapiſts [ 
1320S. E. 
1500 E. 
1360 S. E. 


tains the W principal Iſlands. 
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5 Sr pry — 
in IG None ern. ſceland Skalholt 
South of Iceland * 1 2 
rcades or Orkn 
North of Scotland \ and e * 
N. E. of the Dacia etland 8 
© [Hebrides, or Weſtern 
In the ini Sea.” Iſle of Man 
S. of the Iſle of Man |lfle of Angleſea 
Englih ee Tlie of Wight | 
Engliſh Chan. near 7 Jerſey, Guernſey, Al- 
the French coaſt derney, and Sark 
(|£ealand, Funen, 
|| Alſen, Falfter, | 
17 4,0 Femeren, : 
In the Baltic Sea 12828 and lern- 
| 1 
| | Gothland, _ 
Aland, Rugen 
| ſel Dagho, 
(tu Uſedom and Wollin 


The Scilly Iſlands are a clufter of FRF rocks, lying about thirty miles 
weſt of the moſt ſoutherly part of England, 3, e. off the Land's End, in Corn- 


Situation, 
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e Great Britain, Ireland, and Sardinia, Europe con - 
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$4 & "4 OE I lands. f | Thief — a Sabjea to | ; 


a | * TY oF 
Weſt Coaſt of Francy. 4 N Abe, and Oleron 1 


| \ race. 
Ivica, spain. 
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= | [Majorca, Majorca, © Ditto. 
Mediterranean Sea, < [Minorca, Port Mahon, France. 
_ ore, = [Baftiay Dine 8 
: icily, Aer mo, King of Naples 
nr Lufiena, Corfu, c- 1 
n_ K. rely 5 Zant, and Venice. | 
E ucadia, y | PE 7 . 8 
( Candia, Negropont, , 1 » JT # 
1 Lemnos, Scyras, = „ 5 
Paras, Cerigo, San-- l n 
Archipelago. | torih®, Kc. &c. be-| | 3 by 
| | | | ing part of ancient b 
5 BE and modern Greece. | _- 
* Tenedos, Mytelene, Patmos, Scio, Samos, Rhodes, and bi iſlands in 
the Archipelago and Levant Sea, from not coming, within the _ of age are 
mentioned with the . iſlands. 8 
. 1 50 20 135 b : 
7 70 
55091 N | 
HET 3 
A toad 
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. W and Gals ba ons of Ha. 


| Alia 0 8 on 155 Nork, by the W 
Ocean; on the South, by the Indian Ocean; on 
the Eaſt, by the Pacific Ocean; and on the Weſt, 
by the Red Sea, and the Iſthmus of Suez, (which 
part it from Africa), the Mediterranean Sea, the 
weſtern parts of the Archipelago, . Black . Sea 
of Afoph, and Europe. 


a Md FI 


: ; TT Sc. 3 gau ct Cities. 15 | Religions, | 
| | fromLond 
2 Ruffin © The limits oi Tobolſk Chr. & Pagans! 
8 Chineſe theſe different Chynian Pagans 
[== parts are not Tibet Ditto 
Independent known. [Samarcand [Ditto 
China 1440 | 1000 Pekin. ö 4320S, E. Bitto 
Mogul's Emp.| 2000 | 1500 Delhi | 37208. E. Mah. & Pagans 
India 2000 | 1000 Siam or Pegu 5040 S. E. Pagans 
Pera 2300 | 1100 [Iſpahan © [2460S E.|Matometans 
„ of Arabia 1300 | 1200 Mecca... :-. 26405, E. 1 
I Syria 270 | 160 Aleppo 18605. E. Chr. & Mah. 
2 j Holy Land 210 | 90 [Jeruſalem 19208. E. Ditto Bo b 
<  Natolia 750 | 308 j|Buria, Smyrna |1440S. E. Mahometans 
by res Mir 560 | 310 [Bagdat 2160S. E. Mah. & Chr, 
Z | Torcomani 360 | 300 Erzerum 1860S. E. Ditto 
| Georgia —4 260 [Teflis 1920 E. Ditto } 
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HER Aſia contains the following principal Iſlands. 
c 4 4 Situation. | Iſlands. q Towns, Trade with, | 
Mitt —_— j.. 
Br: n the Mediterra- lene, Patmos,) SIR, fo SE OT 
Wt nean and Le- Scio, Samos, - - JTurkey, 
al | vant Seas. Rhodes, and DE TEENY 5 * 
Pia { 7 4 ö | Cyprus, 4 ; 5 #3 * * 5 
Fines | I (The Jagancla Les, re [ 
1 | The Ladrones, uam | 8 
1 00 5 | | | Formoſa, _ Taiouanfou, Chins. 
e f 1] | The 3382 Manilla, | 
150 ? } | | The Molucea or? 1 ö 
0 | | Clove Iſlands, 3 Victoria Fort, | 
05 From the Paci- I The — r K Lantor, | 
9805 Nutmeg Iſlands, 5 2 
185 fic Ocean to the 4 ö 
1 1 Indian Ocean. ) Amboyna, 8 
\ 7 Y | Celebes, Macaſſar, 1 
1 | Gilolo, &c. Gilolo, + 
WY The Sunda Iſlands,| 4 
vl i] * 1 1 : VIZe 2 ; e 4 
"00 * | Borneo, [Borneo & Caytongee, All Nations.“ 
70 425 I Sumatra, jAchen & Bencoolen, Eng. & Dut.“ 
17 1 1 * ava, ZB Batavia and Bantam, Dutch. 
WE! From Malacca to- he Andaman 714. . 1 
$0177 | . Andam 3 
1 I wards the Bay and Nicobar —— * $[all Nations, 
11 of Bengal. Iſlands, | * . 
„ S. E. of the Coro- E 6 
1 mandel Coaſt. & . | Caniy, „5 
1 . W. & S. of the 7 The Maldives, : BELT 8 
1 Malabar Gout, F| and Lackdives, & Caridon, All Netions.| 
1 5 N. of the Ma- 7 | | 
fig lber Coaſt, $| _— Thi 
1 * ; The Kurile Iſles, * : | 
' 56 1 988 and thoſe in the { | . 
ol 1 | Sea of Kam - b my | 
14 5 | da . 2 b 
i 1 ; n 
1 
135 ö 
11 
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7 be Boundaries a and Grand Diviſions of Africa. | 


Africa is bounded on the North by the Medi- 


terranean and Levant Seas; 
Southern Ocean; on the Eaſt by the Ifthmus of 
Suez, the Red Sea, and the Indian Ocean; and on 
the Weſt by the Atlantic and path of. the Southern 


on the South by the 


Ocean. 
py ee Pic and Bear- mo 
Nations. ing from Lon- Religions, | 
q . on. | 
w ,{ Morocco 1080 5, 2 
3 Algiers 920 S. Dito. 
23 Tunis 990 S. E. Ditto. 
2 | Tripoli 1260 S. E. [Ditto, 
a Barca 2 2 1440 8. Ditto. 5 ä 
: Egypt 1920 8. ahometans. 
| Biledulgerid 250330 __350 Dara 1565 8. SEE, Pagans, | 
. Taara 2400 — Tegeſa _j:340 HE Pagans. 
| | Negroland {| 2200 "$40. Madings _ 2200 S. , Pagans. | 
| Guinea "| 1800 |.. 360 [Benin [2700.8 [Pagans 
A (Nadia 940 | 600 Nubia 2418 S. E: Mah. and Pag. 
F . 
5 = { Abex —549 |__130 |Poncala [3580 S. E. [Enrc and s Pag, 
Lower Ethiopia but little known FE 3 
8 Loango | 410 300 LOSE 3300 8. Thr, — byes 
| 5 Congo 540 | 420 [St. Salvador 3480 8. Chr. and Pag. 
2 Angola 360 250 Loando 3750 8. Chr. and Pag. 
8 Benguela | 430 | 180 [Benguela 13900 Pagans. 
955 een 459 + 240 [Se Towns 755 - Pagans. 
e — *** Melinda or | © 8. E 
Tang uebar 1400 | 350 Mofambique 4440 8. E. [Pagans, 
Monomotapa _ "960 | 6 660 80 (Monometapa| 4500 1 Papans. 
Monemugi 900 | 660 (Chicova | 14260 i Pagans, 
Forala 2350 2 440600 S. E. Pagans, 
1 Terra de Nat. | 666 350 — mo Pagans. 
yy — —— ape o 
LET 780 | 660 Good Hope . | Pagans. 
Africa 


8 EO 


K ATR Y. 


Africa contains hb « following principal lands, 


* 


| . 1 j , 
Sioation: | | — | r Tas to, or or 
2 — — | # E D #4 
In _ Jndian | 5 n | 
ean 'at the Babelmandel F Babelmandel lrg bf I All N K 
' entrance of the C L Zeeb aaa ajons | 
Red Sea | I | on * 
Indian Ocean Comora Iſſes Joanna 5 Tor, Pe | | 
Ditto ' .- |Madagaſcar St. Auſtin | Ditto 
itto Mauritius Mauritius f French 
itto Bourbon Bourbon - Ditto 
Atlantic St, Helena St. Helena Engliſh 
—_ Aſcenfion | 1 Uniahabited 
Ditto St. Matthew | 2 . Ditto 
itto Ist. Thomas St. Thomas _ [Portugueſe 
Ditto Anaboa Anaboa Ditto 
"IT Prince's Iſland „ Di 
Wo ' ]& Fernandopo 10 ip: f „ 
itto Cape Verd idande[S. Domingo | | [Ditto 
Ditto Goree | ort St. Michael © French 
Ditto Canaries palma & St. Chriſtopher Spaniſh | | 
Ditto Madeiras Santa pts. & 1 unchal Portugueſs 
Ditto, n nearly at ; e 8 
an equal diſ--þ 33 Ar PI 
z e Eu- Azores, Sy Angra Ditto 
f ern Iſles . 
rope, America, ER Ry 
fand Africa. | | Ka | 


* 
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l 1204 ere Cen A P. I. 14 oc 
1 5 
The Boundaries and Grand 7 Divif ons of 1 ca. 


K —Lͤ—A! .. —— 


— Nn e ne 


America is bbunded aon the North by the 


Northern Ocean; ; an the-Sourh -by..the- Sourhemn 5 
Ocean; on the he Baſt by⸗ eoPac ifick, and re 8 


the Southern Ocean; and on Tihe Weſt the 
TW: 7 and 4 of the Southern Ocean. 
N * 12 92725 15.4 5 WELL eu _— r Pans 3 
N nn E 
North America. e 


Ch. „ 
. ER: : 77 
_ i: Ditto 
. | nitepState 
3 Diuo 
Dito 
i [ET Dire 8 | 
ö xo _ 
i 82 Ditto | 
1 ge 5 Pitio 
harles/Town S H Ditto 
aa FA 
guftine _ 2 pain 
| u | 
I cola 25 Ditto ' 
Orleans Yig Ditto 
Fee EE 
2:8 Nitro 7 
ico | ebe - 
1321 g is + 1 K L 
ada 4 Tang e 0 the ns a F 
I NH | * T | 
ale 2 | South Amen] 1 
Naos. 0 f 


. how 8 
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CEOGRAPHY:. 


The Principal I0ands of North America, and the 
| Weſt Indies. 


o 
Ld 3 


Gulph 


In tho 


3 


| 
| 


No — 1 
* hn 


The Bermuda iſles | 
Bahama iſles. 


— 


? 


between N. and S. 


In the 


* 


„ 


lying in the Atlantick, 


4 
— 


* 


Weſt _— Iſlands 


America. 


Altlantick. of St. La 


= 
+ { 
* 


1 
135 


K — 


* 


* ok 


| Margarita 


| Martinico 


Guadaloupe 


"Sr; Lucta 


St. Bartholomew, 
ſeada, and 


— hoings 
— . 


arigatante .. 
. . Buſtatia 


8 > 


— 


2 88 $ 8. 2 


| SAD 
0 


Ditt 


Dito 3 7 0 


= e. 


Jaluaica, the molk diftant of theſe. e- gn 


——— nw 


— 


*J © 
aſ > 


weſtern part of Cuba; is about 4708 Miles from 
uu others, at a Medium, about 4000 Mites « a 
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a i 41 I 0 HAP. « VII. lh, 6 \ 2 — 
daa, Lalell Bhs, 6 


— ings — * 


Seas, c. Mi Len 15 406 Situation; OR 5 


| ETWEEN Great Britain, Den. 
anale 457 2 mark, ande the . * che a 3 
. Englib — — England and France,” 
Straits of Dower. | Leger; 3 the” Britiſh Sex into . 


Leide Sta, ar St. ' Prom Irs | 0 e. and d wales. a 


George's Channel. | 
Briftol Channel. South of Walks. Ld 3 "oY — A | I2 
Eatte ate, or Scug- 5 *** 
ben Gag 2 © hw ee Gl 
The Sound... Entrance into the Baltic from the Cattes 
5 is: T 191} gate. JS» „H An est IP 


T be Baltic Sea. Between Sweden, Germany, and Prack. ; 
Gulf of Finland. Prom the Baltie betw wi tween 5 Sod and Ruſſia. 
Gulf of Both. rom the Baltic, on the coaſt of Sweden. 
2 der. Sea, . Flows to * S hg United Pre- 
1 "4 ON. | 2 F: vinces fr Py log x it has the iſlan iſlands 
| | | Texel, cl „ c. at the en 
f id A we 5 9 off 
Bay e Biſcay, Flows et , wb of Spain, and the | 
IT 9 42 154 i1 31 Welb eat of France: OO 
Straits of Gb. - Entrance into the Mediterranean Ses from 
raltar. „ . the Atlaygie Ocean. Rt G \ £ A wo 
Mediterranean Bee Devon Europe and Arien a * 5 
1 e e pen the Ard. of Cee. and 


ani — 
Straits, of Mea. e Healy, pd. me ind af sa. 
7415 ie Fn * Between Italy and Turkey. 


* Te | Flows en the weben gas of o. | 
H 3 = EO Helleſpom, 


64 rohr v. 
Seas, &c. Situation. 


Helleſpont, Joins. the. Arckipelago, or Rs Sea, to 

the Sea of Marmora ; at the entrance of 

the Helleſpont are two caſtles, called the 
Dardanelles. 


Sea of Marmora, Near the entrance i into the Black Sea. 


or the Propontis. 


Bornean ul UTI 0 
Thrace, or Straits nun, Bläck den. 8 
of Conſtantinople. ),  _ nA eee * n 

Black, or Euxine ms. on the. ſhores, of Turkey. in 2 

Sea, rope, and Alia.” | 
Straits of Kaffas. Entrayce into- the Sea of Aſoph, frmaks 

EL nn Black Sea. e eee 

Sea Aſoph, or Flows n the ſhores, of Little Tartary, and. 
Palus ms | extends to the river Pon. W n N 
Levant . „ Eakefn part of the Mediterranean; it 


. flows, on the coaſts of Egypt and Syria. 
Caſpian D | Flows o on the coach of Weſter Tartary and 


Perſia. 5 , e 1 F 
Eibiigian Sta. EF "Coalt of Feen 7 d 
Red Sta, "Dp | Flows e coaſts &f Africa and, 


Straits: of Babel. rage to the Red Sea frm. the m. 
mandel. dian "Ocean. 


Arabian boa!” On the coin pda of Arabia. . 
Perſian Gulf. Betweęsn Rerſia and Arabia. 
Gulf of Ormur. Towards che entranee into the ea gulf 
Gulf of Scindi. Eaſt of che gulf of Ortus, © NV. 
Gulf of Canbæa. South'of mie gulf of Scindi, . 
Bay of Bengal, Flows on the Coalts of . .: 8 
Straits 1 Malacca and: the” "ſlang, « cd 
lacca. matra. 8 
Strait. nog - Betiveen "the iſlands of Suroatra and hes . 
Gulf of Siam, Flow] on the coaſt of „ io India. 
Gulf of Tong is, 8. of China about lat. 20 N. long. 107 E. 
Yellow cok oy Fal of Pekin, in China. 
ese 0 | Ip Sea 


* c. 8 e 
Sea of Kren. Bamb of the Yellow Sea. FEE 3 
Sea f Kaus. Coaſt: bf 'Kafwſcthatka, Siberia, moſt 3 


ern part of the Raſſtan Empire. 
Wage au. bear. Nova — and NU N. E. 
9k lo of the White Sea. 
| Whit os * Flows from- the Northern Ons on the 
Di g= oh vorthern provinces. of Ruſſia in ter 


Lab of "pas 2 of the White Ses. 
Lake of Ladoga, — w eee eaend and the 80 | 
| l 343 BA | Kb 

Lake of Winter. 8. w. pelt lier dualen. f | 
Lakt if Geatvud.'* By ehe Guth-wenterly part of Switzerland, 
Lake of Conftance, South of Swabla ir in Gerhany. IE 

A 10:80 £m 
0 8 — Ian mee, but not very 8 


Tala ee Are Hut ft = 5nd, hoſe but final; the 

—.— *S6ham-mere, Wirtleſea- 
- Mere; in the iſle 
— _ in Cambridgeſhire. 


Bae Bay, * the northern parts of America ö 


a4; is" 


Hudſon's Bay, 
| Famer's Bay, into the Continent. 


Hudſon's Straits, Lead into Hudſon's Bay. 


x Between the continent of North Ame- | 
| GEES: * rica, and the iſlands of mn. | 
"; and st. John. 


Bay of Fundy. | Between New Scotland and New England. / 
Lakes of Canada. Weſt of New England and New York. 


Straits of Baha- ? Between Eaſt Florida and _ Bahama 
ma. 885 Iſlands. | 
Gulf of Mexico, South part of North thc, from the . 
Ip IEEE! | coaſt of Mexico to the cape of Eaſt Flo- 
rida, extending from thence ſouthward 
zs far as the weſt of Cuba. 


| Apalaches Bay. Lat. 29 N. long. 85 W | 
Bay 7 Campeachy, South of the gulf of Mexico, about F 


lat. 22 N. 
Do | Seas, 


——— 
. 


— 


p 


. 
„1 
br 
vt 
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2 r —— 


Seas, &e, Situation. 


Bay of Honduras, North coaſt of Honduras, North Ameries 3 
> Dog wc, 1 about:Iat; 205; 11 b A 


— — — — 

— — 
— — 
— 


= 


* Spaniſh Main, South of the Iſthmus of ms. 
|: Caribbean dea, Flows from the moſt weſtern iſlands in the 
ik | Weſt Indies, to the 1 part of _ 
# "oo: tins ' America. _ > 20 

| Gulf of Darien. ' Berwern lat lat. 7 and 9 v. and long 768 and 


— 


Gulf of Maracaybe. Lat. 10 1 an pane u N 
Strait. of Magellan. Between Patagonia and the id of 


—— 
—— 
—— 


i Terra del Fuego. 
| Straits of La 17 75 Terra del Fuego _ ) 8 
ix Maire. r States Iſland, 1 


Gulf 7 Cali amis. Ra Ya part of North America, be- 
tween lat. 24 and 32. 

Bay of Panama. South of the Iſthmus of Panama, | lat. 9 

. long. 8 W. 8 


The ſmaller bays 2 Sor are ads. 
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| Subdiviſions of the ann of Europe, 


„en 


— — 1 oe oo 4 


$ 


4 ENGLAND. and WALES, 5 


Exclanp i is ſituated between 499 57˙ 
and 55? 47 of north latitude, and between 


2? 52“ of eaſt, and 500 6 of weſt longitude 


0 6). England, ancicntly called Anglia, or Al- 


bion, is bounded on the north! by that part of 
Great Britain, called Scotland, from which it is 
ſeparated by the River Tweed, the Cheviot 


"my or Teviot Hills, and the River Eſk; on the 


\ ſouth, by the Engliſ Channel, which parts 


. 


| 0 15. Lens ak hl B ad an ke | 3 
| ounties. en readth | ide lens Ione. 
n. Fefe 
| $9 O28 7 * 
„ | "ML. 4 


it from France; on the caſt, by the Bri- 
tiſh Ocean, which divides it from Denmark 
and the Netherlands ; and on the weſt, Eng- | 
land, together with Wales, is bounded by the 
Iriſh Sea, which ſeparates them from Ireland. 


The Counties of England and Wales, with the Dinenßods 
and Subdiviſions of each, alſo the N umber of ens 
bers. each ſends to Parliament. gs 


.. Wales is within theſe limits.” | __ 
A * = F 8 | Counties. 
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RY - 4 * 4 


Vork 
Cheſter 
Derb 


incoln 
alo 
tafford 
iceſter 
Rutland 
Norfolk 
Worceſter 
Warwick 


Bedford 
Huntingdon 
Cambridge 
uffolk 
Hereford 
Monmouth 
Glouceſter 
Oxford 
Bucks 
Hertford 
Eſſex 
Somerſet 
Wilts | 
Zerks 
Surry 

Jide * 


Cornwall 


Nottingham : 


* Lancaſtes 


Northamptos $54 


— 


ih "ES 


. % — * 
0 
_ 7 
— 


1 
—_— 


2 


— 


1 23 


arliament. 
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14 
30 


. 


* 


A 
© 


wa 
A 
* 
N © 0+ © 009 een 


? 


I The Iſles of 88787 and Thesen are T. 


o 
——— 


| 5 SE . e 
5 Counties. [Leng mae, e reiben ſent m4 ; 


; 1 
ne nn 


— 


127 [i 
280 
280 
188 1 1 
120 | þ 
; 415 5 
„„ 
304 | 34 
140 1 
150 14 
2414 8 
161 . ] 4 / „ 
394 | 2 
248 þ 20- i 
; 53 OY ; 26 ' 
312 20 


ALES, 


08. 0:G:R A P'H- Yo | 6 9 


WALES, (the ancient Cimbria.) 


14 4 E. | Parliament. 


[Pembroke 5 8 r 
. [Carmarthen | 25 e E 
Glamorgan © | 114 1 18 6 


recon — 8 
5 90 in 1 

32 e 

4 8 J 
34 0 
ernarvon 7 4 rh 8 3 | 
_ 


x Connties. g Lengih | Breadth (Markey, ariſhes + hy MN 


» O 
2 
„ = nne, 


5 Siber the Mavic 8 England has 
been divided into fix circuits, each containing 


| certain number of counties; two judges are 


| appointed for each circuit, which they viſit in 


the ſpring and autumn (a ), for: the adminiſtra- 


tion of a 


* 


It e 5 . 4 *-l 94 1,- 2 |} 


-# 2) In the affixes b held in « uti he Northern Citenle 2 


extends only to York and Lancaſter ;- the afſizes at Dur- 


ham, Newcaſtle, Carliſle, and Appleby, being held only 
in the Autumn, are ee by, the appellation of 
the t Cirevit, 
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"GEOGRAPHY; 


The Circuits, with their reſpective Counties, and Chief Towns, 


Circuits, | 


1. Home 
Circuit. 


% 
nF 
— 


are as follow. 


Counties. 


Eſſex — I 


| Hertford, (or 


Hertford ſhire) 


| Kent. — 


clin for 
Bucking- 
hamſrire) 


- :|\Bedford, (or 


L 


Bedfordſhire) 3:4 
| Huntingdon, | 


(or Hunting- 

donſhire) 
Cambridge, or 
(or Cam- 

bridgeſhire) 


| Suffolk — 


Norfolk — 
7 


The Cities are put in Italicks. 


| | ftead, 'Haſtings, 


7 


I Huntingdon, St: Ives, 


— 


Chief Towns. 


Malden, 'Saffron-Walden, Bock. 
ing, Braintree, , and Stratford. 


[ -Chelirisford, Colcheſter, Harwich, 


! Hertford, St. Albans, Ware, Hit- 


chin, Baldock, Biſhops-Stortfort, 
Berkhamſted, Hemſted, & Barnet, 


| Maidſtone, Canterbury, (abp. ) Chat- 


ham, Rocbeſter, Greenwich, Wool - 
. wich, Dover, Deal, Deptford, 


- Sandwich, Sheerneſs, Tunbridge, 
Margate, Graveſend; and Milton. 


Croydon, Epſom, Richmond, 
- Wandſworth, Batterſea, Putney, 
Farnham; Godalmin, Abet, 
Egham, and h g. 
Chichefler, Lewes, Rye, Eaſt-Grin- 
He rſham, Mid- 
hurſt, W 2 0 Arundel, Win. 
chelſea, Battel, Brighthelmftone, 
and Petworth. 


5 fa Buckingham, High. 
Wick Sr 84. „Great- Marlow, Stony- 


Strat and Newport-Pagnel. 

Bedford, A \mpthill, Wooburn, Dun- 

ſtable, Luton, and * 
olton, 

Godmancheſter, St. Neot 8. Ram- 

ſey *. and Yaxley 0 8 

Cambridge, Eh, . Roy- 


foe fon, 40d Widhich, 1 


ry, Ipſwich, Sudbury, Leoſtoff, 


| t of Newmarket, Aldborough, 
| . Bungay, Southwold, Brandon, 
a Halefworth, Mildenhall, Beckles, 
Franglin ham, -. Stow-market, 
. Woodbridge, Lavenham, Hadley, 
Long-Melford, Stratford, and 
Eaſteybergholt. 


[ 


Yarmouth. 


3» Oxfrd 


| Fovertham, Dartford, Romney, 


Southwark; Kingſton, Guildford, 


Norwich, Thetford, Lyas * and 


CEOCRAPH r. 
Circuits. - OOO 1 ee Chief Towns. 50 
+ or Ox- * Oxford, Banbury, Chi orton, 
A+ ford rah 1 enley, mar iis Wenne. Dor- 
5 1 cheſter, Woodſtock, and Tame. 
i 1 Berks tor. : Abing on, Windſor, Reading, Wal- 
| Berkſnire) | |. lingford, Newhury, ;Hungerford,, | 
| Maidenhead Former Farrington, Wan- 
. + and ingham. 5 
16 «Glouceſter (or 15 Claes, Tewkſbury, Citencelter, 
'} i{:Gloucefter-. |} part of Bristol, , Campden, Stow, 
: of ſhire) Tann A1 $7 ti oh Durſley, Leechdale, 
TOP eee * N . Wotton, and 
:Worceſter, / * E ſham, Droi h, 
orce er; or | | Force/ier, Eve twic 
Je Gen A pay. 74 Bewdlley, Stourbridge, Kidder- 
Wt 4 # minſter, and Perſnore. 
$3236 22 ee cn . Monm uth, Chepſtow, Abergaven- | 
I der Mon- 0 | 51 457, een, and N 
e mopthſbire) 1 
t ach Hereford, (or- Hereford, FP oF Weob , Led- 
I Herefordſh.) | |, _ bury, Kyneton, and Roſs. 
4 p. 4-4 Steen he Ludlow, Bridgnorth, 
II Shropſhire) 4+ Wpeniocl. - Biſhop's-caftle, Wit- 
108 42 W To>k (1 dener Oſweſlry, Wem, and 
Stafford, (orf | Staffo , Lickfeld, Newcaftle under 
+. "| Staffordſhire) ©|. Line, Woolverhampton, Rugely, 
FE 1126.5 auen 1 Burton, Utoxeter, and Stone. 
Warwick, eee Coventry, Birmingham, 
| (or War- Stratford upon Avon, Tamworth, 
| 4 Wan a Ar Aulceſter, Nuneaton, & Atherton. 
| «| Leiceſter, Melton-Mowbray, Aſhby 
Leica, (or 14.0 — la Zouch, Boſworth, and Har- 
M ala * 4 LEY -4 borough. | 
1 Circuit. . Derby, Cheſterfield, ' Wirkſworth, 
% I Derby, ow! 16 5 Aſhbourne, Bakewell, Balſover, 
I Derby ire) . and Buxton. 
ow Nottingham, 1 Nottingham, Southwell, Newark, 
A (or Notting Eaſt and Weſt Redford, Manſ- 
| 72 ; T n field, Tuxford, Workſop, and 
CHE Blithe, 


bs The City. of Oxford £2 Toys: of 883 are the Eoglih Vnirerfie each of 


c 
#6, Fa. 


F C1} 3 


* 


4. Midland 


71 >+5 


72 n 


Circuits. Counties. | Chief Towns. 
SY Lincoln, (or |] 1 Lineoln, Stamford, —_— Gran- 
| | Kanon an cham, Croy and, Sp g, New 
"| :Sleafbrd, Great 7 Saint. 
IJ. boerongb, Louth, aa caſtle. 


4. Midfand Meet 1 1 Oakham nd ee 
Cirouit 3 Rutland 374 | 
Northampton, 1 * \ Northaing lten, Peterboroug . * : 
;  North- | _ "ventyy, Higham-Fetrrers, Brack. 
EI kx. Qundle, Wellingborough, 
Ft Th ogption,.Towceſter, ocking- 
4. 
| 


con tin ued. | 


—— 


amptonſn.) 


vg Hank! Rettering, and Rothwell, 
9 — en, Southampton, Portſ- 
1 mouth, Andover, Baſingſtoke, 
- Chriſtehurch, Petersfield, Lyming+ 
© ton, Ringwood, Rumſey, Arles- 
ford; and „ Yarmouth, 
owes, in the Ile of Wight. 
| Devizes, Marlborough, 
ſhuey, Wilton, Chippenham, 
Wray Crioklade, Trqwbridge, 
1} © Bradfogd, and Warminſter. 

| abel. Lyme;Sherborn, Shaftſ- 
"[* bury; Pool, Blandford, Bridport, 
540 Meleombg, Ware- 
ham, and Winburn. 


2 


in part, Taun- 


r Bath, Hs, © 
5. Weſtern | | don, Bridgwater, Ilcheſter, Mine- 
8 LY e | ilbourn- Port, Glaſten- 


Oircuit. „ 
| , | þ bury, Williagton, Dulverton, 
»'t We: * a Punker, Watchet, Yeovil, So- 
© | mertpn, Axbridge, Chard, Bru- 
|| don, heptan Muller, Groſcomb, 
+ and Froome. 


| Exeter, Plymouth, Barnſt 
_ defond, Tiverton, ſtaple, Bid: 
"Taviſtock, Topſtiam, Okehamp- 
* ton, . Moul- 
Ke 1 1 os — 
minſter, Plympton, Honiton, an 
| ' Ufrabomb. 7 
1 F almouth, Truro, Salt- . 
Its Bodmyn, St. Ives; Padftow, © 
Jl 


Fregony, Foweyy Penryn, Call- 

lington, Leſkeard, Leſtwithiel, 

Helfton, Penzance, and Redruth, 
Circuits, 


* 7 
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Circuits. Counties. Chief Towns. 2 
7 York, (or ] ert, (abp.) Leeds, Wakefield, 
I - Yorkſhire) ; | - Haltfax, Rippon, Pontefract, 
PS | Hull, Richmond, Scarborough, 

I  Boroughbridge, Malton, Shef- 

it feld, Doncaſter, Whitby, Be- 
I ente, verly, Northallerton, Burlington, 

x ' . Knareſborough, Barneiley, Sher- 


„ baayiott Þ + | born, Bradford; Tadcaſter, Skip- 

oy It ton, Wetherby, Ripley, Heydon, 

II Horden, Thirſke, Gitborough, 
i Pickering, and Varam, 

wy T Durkam == [ | Durham, Stockton, Sunderland, 


6. Norden nb [ | lington, Hartlepool, and Auk- 
Circuit. . 3 

> Kg - |'Nerthamb. | f Yewcaſthe,” 
. | [| + Morpeth, Alnwick, and Hexham. 


OY 


. Lancaſter, (or .ancaker, Mancheſter, Preſton, Li- 
. Lancaſhire) | | verpool, Wiggan, Warrington, 
„„ f # Riedchdales Bury, Ormſkirk, 
I Fawkſhead, and Newton. 
I Weftmoreland- Appleby, Kendal, Longſdale, Kirk- 
e 4 | by Stephen, Orton, Ambleſide, 
; Taber | þ- Burton, and Multhorpe. 8 
Hi | Cumberland | Carli, -Penzith, Cockermouth, 
tant ey. 24 | Whitehaven, Ravenglaſs, . Egre- 
8 7 1 4 mont, Lafee TWorkingran, and 
J jerby. 


cluded in the circuits. There is ſtill a court of Chancery in Lancaſter 
and Durham, with a chancellor; and there is a court of exchequer at 
Cheſter, of à mixed kind, beth for law and equity, of which the 
chamberlain of Cheſter is judge: there are alſo other juſtices in the 
counties palatine to determine ei vil actions and pleas of the crown, 
Middleſen ) f London, firſt meridian, N. Lat, 
519 55 1233 Weſtminſter, 'Uxbridge, 
2 Brentford, Chelſea, Highgate, 
A. ><» ney, and Hampton- Court. 
Cheſhire — [i ap Nantwich," Macclesfield, 


15 


|: Malpas, Northwich, Middlewich, 
| | | Sanbach, Congleton, Knotsford, 
3 J Frodiſham, and Haulton. 
Is 1955 Ciel 


2 33 
pf 8 — 2 — 
ä — — 
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1 Cizevirs or WALES 640. 
| N Flintſhire- Flint, St. Aſapb, and Ho- 
ly North-Eaft Denbightre Denbigh, Wrexham, and 
% Circuit. ( Y Ruthen. © 
+ | Montgomery- i „ omery, . 
I a Welchpool. | ; 
hi C Angleſea, Ifle Beaumaris, olyhead, and 
MH . II Newburgh. 
[ North-Weſt } Caernarvon- Bangor, Conway, 8 
Is . Circuit. '}thire ©-+ von, and Pullilly, 
4 Merioneth- / Dolgelly, Bala, and Har- 
. * ie legh. 

1 | — "Radnor, Preſtean, and 

80 | - Knighton. | 
© South-Eaſt } Brecon Pi Brecknock, Bulle, and 


Hay. | 


_ © Circutt, 
TY TREE Glamorgan. | 


ſhire _ _ bridge, Neath, & „r 
Pembrokeſture] St. David's, Haverfordweit, % 

ht? ANG Pembroke, Tenby,. Fil. 

nes ES 

a | Cardiganſhire igan, Aberiſtwith, and 
9 . 1 £1 Llanbadarn-vawr. 
be pho | Caermarthen-' | Caermarthen; ' Kidwelly, 
| „ .hife Lanimdovery, Llandilo- 
: by. 109 Te: fu 


— 


In E N 8 by A N D. 
46 þ Ocnnies; which ſend upto parlia- } 80 knights, 


| ment —— ——— 
25 Cities (Ely none, London four) 50 citizens. 
167 Boroughs, two each ' — 334 burgeſſes, —_— 
5 Boroughs, (Abingdon, Bankers; w | 
"  Bewdley, 3 RIO iS: burgeſſes . 


and Monmouth) one each ' 
2 Vuiver tics | — | — + -.. Ry 
(e) Wates lies between about 31 and 54 degrees of north latitude,” and 
_ tween 2 and 5 degrees of weſt Jongitude, "TOR 
„If ſpoken 54 as Counties, the termination ſhire muſt be left out. . 
| Called Brecknockſhire. a rags 
\ The 6x firſt mentioned Counties of 3 are termed North Wales and 
the other fix On Wales. | 
E Cinque 
0 


\ 
\ 
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3 Clog | xr (Haſtings, Dover, 

Sandwich, Romney, Hythe, f _ IT 
and their three dependents, > 16 barons, ? 
Rye, Winchelſea, and Sea- 4 N 
Sas yu 0 — 


. a Ws Is" LUG gd 5; 


12 Coulitite = . 12 12 knights, 


12 Boroughs ( pembroke ar ; Merioneth 
ene one each FI TOO: 


— 


SCOTLAND, 


33 Shire 1 1 e 
67 = ang Boroughs . 5 FE * dane, 
N 10 Hb 22 Tol me 25 2 0 i 


is — 
: * —— 4* 4 
4 as mY © 4 ws ” i r , 3 "ESSE ETE . 3 — * 4 
A. 414 . 


Beſides this 52 ö into > which b England. 
and Wales are divided, there are counties: cor- 
porate, conſiſting of certain diſtricts, to which 
the liberties ' and juriſdictions peculiar : to a 
county have been granted by royal charter. 

Thus the city of London is a county diſtinrt 
from Middleſex; the cities of York, Cheſter, 
Briſtol, Exeter, Norwich, Worceſter, and the 
towns of Kingſton upon Hull, and Newceaſtle 
upon Tyne, are counties of themſelves, diſtinct 
from thoſe in which they lie. The ſame may : 
be faid of Berwick upon Tweed, which lies in 

Scotland, and has within its juridiction a ſmall 


territory of two miles on n the north fide: of the 
river. by. 59 722 2 | 7 n a 3 * 2 
Under 
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Under the name of a town, boroughs nd; 
cities are contained : for every borough or city 
is a town, though every town is not a borough 
or city. A borough is fo called, becauſe it 
ſendeth up burgeſſes to parliament ; and this 
maketh the difference between a village or 
town, and a borough. Some boroughs are 
corporate, and ſome not corporate; and though 
decaved, as Old 'Sarum; they ſtill ſend bur- 
geſſes to Parliament. A city is a corporate 
borough, that hath had, or at preſent hath, a 
biſhop"; for if the biſhopric is diſſolved, yet 
the city remaineth. To have ſuburbs proveth 
it to be a city. Some Cities are alſo e 
as before mentioned. 73 
ant The: mitt ajihflricrinin of, 
England and Wales are the Peak in Derbyſhire, | 
the Endle in Lancaſhire, the Woldes i in York- 
| ſhire; the. Cheviot hills on the borders of Scot- 
land, the Chiltern in Buckinghamſhire, the Mal- 
ver in Worceſterſhire, Cotſwold in Glouceſter- 
ſhire, the Wrekin in Shropſhire, and thoſe, of 
nm * Snowdon in 8 875 Sous ot 


# 


1 


We The viz Englifh fore are. 
Windſor: Foreſt, New . Foreſt, Foreſt of Deans: 
Sherwood Foreſt, and Epping re 39411 

The 
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Rivers. The principal river of Englandis the 
T hames, which riſes on the confines of Glou- 
ceſterſhire *, whence i it flows on to Oxford, re- 
ceiving many rivulets in its paſſage; from Ox- 
ford it proceeds towards Abingdon, Wal- 
lingford, Reading, Marlow, and Windſor; 
thence through. Kingſton to Richmond, where 
it meets the tide; whence it flows to Lon- 
don, and after dividing the counties of 


| Kent and Eſſex, it widens in its progreſs, till 


it falls into the ſea at the Nore. The other 
principal rivers of England, are, the Medway, 
which riſes near Tunbridge, and falls into the 
mouth of the Thames at Sheerneſs, whence 
it is navigable to the largeſt ſhips. as far 
as Chatham, The Severn, reckoned the ſecond. 
river for 1 importance in England, and the firſt 
for rapidity, riſes at Pliolimmon-hill, in North 
Wales; it becomes navigable at Welchpool, 
| runs eaſt to Shrewſbury, then turning ſouth, 
_ viſits Bridgnorth, Worceſter, and Tewkſbury, 
where it receives the upper Avon. After having 
paſſed, Glouceſter, it takes a [ſouth-weſt di- 
rection; near its mouth it is increaſed by the 
Wye and Uſke, and diſcharges itſelf into the 
Briſtal Channel, near Ringwood, where the 
b is calted the Ths before it is joined by the Thame 
above Oxford; hence the Latin name Tamiſis. | 
5 1 great 
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great ſhips which cannot get up to Briſtol lie. 
The Trent riſes in the Moorlands of Stafford- 
"ſhire, and running ſouth-eaſt” by Newcaſtle- 
under-Line, divides that county into two parts; 
then turning north-eaſt on the confines of Der- 
byſhire, viſits Nottingham, running the whole 
length of that county to Lincolnſhire, and being 
Joined toward the mouth by the Ouſe, and ſeve- 
ral other rivers, it obtains the name of the Hum- 
ber, and falls into the ſea ſouth-eaſt of Hull. 
Another Ouſe riſes in Buckinghamſhire, and 
falls into the ſea near Lynn, in Norfolk. 
The Tine runs from weſt to eaſt through 
Northumberland, and falls into the ſea at 
Tinmouth, below Newcaſtle. The T. ees runs 
from weſt to eaſt, it divides Durham from 
Yorkſhire, and falls into the ſea below Stock- 
ton. The Tweed runs from weſt to caſt 
on the borders of Scotland, and falls into the 
ſea at Berwick. The Eden runs from ſouth 
to north through Weſtmoreland and Cumber- 
land, and falls into Solway Firth, below Car- 
lile. The lower Avon runs weſt through 
Wiltſhire to Bath, and then dividing Somer- 
ſetſhire from Glouceſterſhire, / it runs to Briſtol, _ 
and falls into the mouth of the Severn below 
that city. The Derwent runs. from eaſt to 
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weſt n Cumbizidad;: and falls into the. 

Iriſu Sea a little below. Cockermouth. - The 
Ribble runs from eaſt to weſt through Lanca-. 
ſhire, it paſſes by Preſton, and diſcharges } 
itſelf into the Iriſh Sea. The Merſey runs 
from ſouth-eaſt to north-weſt through Che- 


ſhire ; it divides Cheſhire from Lancaſhire, and. 


falls into the Iriſh Sea a little below Liver- 
pool. The Dee riſes in Wales, and divides 
Flintſhire from prey gt and falls 1 into n nn 
Channel e K 8 51 


ee ee 1 3 manu- 
factures for one principal part of its foun- 
dation. In England, it is ſuppoſed, on an ave- 
rage, there are twelve millions of fleeces ſhorn 
annually, which are worth nearly one million 

- Pounds ſterling. Tin and lead is another great ar- 

ticle of commerce; the mines in Cornwall are 
ſuppoſed to employ 100,000 men. An ore, 
called mundic, is found in the beds of tin, which 
furniſhes copper equal in goodneſs to the: beſt 
from Spain: this is ſuppoſed to bring in an- 
nually one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds. 
This ore yields a great quantity of lapis ca- 
laminaris, which, mixed with copper, makes 
0 braſs. Coals, another article of commerce abound 
in many counties in England, eſpecially in 
| | Northum-, 
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Northumberland and Durham. Many valu- 
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aꝛble productions, es to the befor ·- 
mentioned articles, are natives of England, 
ſuch as corn *, ſaffron, allum, &c, & c. The 
quality of ts Engliſh manuſactures, as well 
upon home produce as foreign, is ſo pn, | 
that they are e N en | 
| 6 England et to aha 1 Ob- 
FA burghs, (a coarſe kind of linen with which tlie 
4 Weſt Indians clothe their flaves). Linen of 
9 all forts, broad cloths, kerſeys, ſilks, ſtuffs, _ 
my ſtockings, ſhoes, hats, millinery-ware, beer, 
| candles, cheeſe, butter ; manufactured iron and 
ſteel, copper, braſs, lead, coals, &c. And in 
return England imports from the Weſt Indies, 
ſugar, rum, cotton, logwood, cocoa, coffee, 
pimento, ginger, indigo, — manchi- 
neel planks, * u and e ts 95:5 
6 . 
of woollen manufactures, and all forts of hard- 5 
ware, lead, and quickſilver; and imports gold, 
diamonds, raw filk, drugs, tea, pepper, arrack, 
china-ware, and ſaltpetre; England hkewife 
1 from thence, for the po of "oe 


ol 


* Corn a cate are b MENS * exportation. 
Out 
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out. again to foreign countries certain woven 
manufactures of India, ſuch, as wrought ſilks, 
muſlins, callicoes, and cottons, the uſes of which 
are prohibited in England, that, our own manu- 
facture on the like raw materials N not be 


e | | 


Engle exports to 2 * nnen Gord 
tin, lead, iron, hardware, clocks, watches, 
verdigris, cochineal, &c. and imports thence 
raw ſilks, carpets, ſkins, cotton, coffee, dyin 8 
_ &c. | | 

Engle exports to 15 wollen goods of 
various kinds, peltry, leather, lead, tin, fiſh, 
and Faſt India goods, and imports thence 
raw and thrown filk, velvets, wines, Oil, ſoap, 
olives, oranges, lemons, dried fruits, ancho- 
vies, &., Ps 


England exports to Spain and Portugal all 
kinds of woollen goods, linen, leather, tin, 
lead, fiſh, corn, iron and braſs manufactures, 
haberdaſhery wares, &c. and imports thence 
wines, oll, dried fruits, oranges, lemons, 
olives, wool, indigo, cochineal and other 
dying drugs, . colours, * gold. and ſilver 


coin. WS, 
8 Ea 
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England exports to France tobacco, lead, 
„ flannels, horns, cattle, corn, hardware, 


Sr cloths, boots, ſhoes, butter, coals, &c. 
and imports thence brandies, "willed; EY 


lace, velvets, Sc. 


£- 
pens Ir I bowl 


England exports to F landers ſerges, flannels, 
tin, lead, ſugars, and tobacco, arid n. 
thence laces, linen, ee &c. 
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Engl. 1 exports to 8 . kuf, 
tin, pewter, ſugars, tobacco, and Eaſt India 
merchandize, and imports thence linen, thread, 
goats ſkins, rinned plates, timber, &c. 


1 8 
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| England experts 50 Poland a Lithuazia, | 
by way of Dantzic, refined ſugars, tobacco, z 
tcp goods, ons 5 malt liquors, rice, 
per, "mM our mp 3 are but kw in 
compariſon to the Exports z they are for the 


moſt part F ws 


England exports to Hiltand woolten goods; 
kides, corn; coals, Eaſt India, ahd Tutkey 
merchandize, tobacco, tar, ſujgar, &c. ind 
imports chence fine linen, lace, cambricks,. 
thread, tapes, incle; madder, boards, drugs, 
whalebone, train- oil, &c. | 
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England exports to Arabia, Perſia fa, China, 
and ocher parts. of Ala, bullion, foreign ſilver 
coin, woolen manufactures, 8 iron, and 
braſt, and imports thence muſlins, cottons, 
callicoes, raw ſilks, teas, porcelain, gold duſt, 

coffee, Fe ns” 


Each exports to „ Worth Saurier all kinds 
of Engliſh manufactures, and imports thence 
tobacco, tar, pitch, &c. 


England exports to the auen parts of 
Europe and America woollen manufactures, hard- 
ware, &c. &c. and imports thence. peltry, 
timber, &c.—From Ruſſia England receives a 
great quantity of coarſe linen, : 


Woollen manufactures are common to many 
towns of England, eſpecially to Norwich, Ex- 
| eter, and Colcheſter. In Dorſetſhire cordage 

is manufactured for the navy. Briſtol is fa- 
mous for many manufastures, and particu- 
larly glaſs and braſs wire; Birmingham for hard- 
ware manufactures, ſnuff and tobacco- boxes, 
buttons, ſhoe-buckles, &c. Sheffield is like- 
wiſe famous for hardware of all ſorts. Wor- 
ceſter and Staffordſhire are famous for earthen- 
ware; ; Nottingham, Derbyſhire, Leiceſter, Co- 
| | "O'S ventry, 
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ventry, &c. are each noted for ſome particular 
commodity; Mancheſter is noted for its beau- 
tiful cottons, dimities, tickens, checks, and 
velvets, as are likewiſe different towns in York-- 
The Engliſh carpets, particularly thoſe of —— 
Wilton and Kidderminſter, exceed thoſe of 
Turkey in beauty. . | 
| „ 
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of: SCOTLAN D, ba ancient « Caledonia) 
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1 part of Great Britain, called Scor- 
land, is bounded on tlie ſouth by England and 
the Iriſn Sea, on every other extremity it is 
bounded by the Ocean. Scotland is ſeparated 
from England by a line from Solway F irth, 
paſſing e eaſtward along the Cheviot Hills, and 
thence a very little to the northward of the 
River Tweed *. It is ſituated between 54 and 
and 59 of north latitude, and berween I and 
1 of welt Ra 


— 4 3 
F 


$6. *. 97 E — * } : 


 Scorfalit: has been diſtinguiſhed by ſome! au- 
thors into Highlands and Lowlands; ; the thir- 
teen moſt northerly counties were deemed the 

Highlands, and all the reſt Lowlands. It is 
no moſtiy conſidered, as s being divided into 


n The c Town of Berwick on the north ſide of the 
| "Tweed," 1 commonly called Berwick upon Tweed, is 
formed into a town and county of itſelf, having particu- 

lar privileges of its own, which — in a po- 
. ſenſe Bats 7 _ Ne" 2576 Yo 
3. gg e 


_ 


= :- or AD . 


north and thank from the Frith of F FOI to- 


wards the weſt, N fifteen counties north, 
and eighteen ſouth : is ſubdivided into ſhe- 


riffdoms, ſtewarties, — bailiwicks, according 
to the ancient tenures and privileges of the 
landholders. The ſhires, &c. are as 3 


ns. 5 1 0. 8 op | | Chief Towin, 
Wi T Galloway, Welt 11 Wigtown, Stanraer, 


— © Sul part Kirkendbricht. - 
Dumfries 44 * Wer Fane ries, + ; Annand, 
„„ © Tivjpedale, Le | por le 
Roxborough + "on OE 111 d . 
i e u n | 
| == „ Külmärbeck, 
3 Carrick, and 1% Arwin, Maybvle, 


| Air | Siehe re SY Stewarton, and 
f 3 | 1 „ $4 i Y | Dm 
i 4 34550 | Ham | 
Lanerk cba. * Ok and 
| 5 
Peebles el T6 12 1 * 9 2 - | 
Selkirk Ettrick — — r 
Bute * J "Bite, A. 'F Deny. 210111 
Renfrew, Paiſley, 


Renfrew | F Nr >. 5 1 Greenock, and 
a ! EZ 3:31 377 14 6 
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Shetland loway. 
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I all eee ſhires, which chuſe thirty as 
tives to ſit. in the parliament of Great Britain, Bute and 
" Cathneſs chuſing alternately, as do N airne and Cromartie, 
and Clacmanan and Kinroſs. 
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The Royal Burghs which chuſe Repreſentatives are, 


Edinburgh EL Dyer, EKirkaldy, 
Reva Wick, Por. . horn, & Burnt 8 
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1 of Scotland. The Forth i is the 10 0 
river in Scotland; it riſcs near Monteith, paſſes 
by Stirling, and diſcharggg itſelf into the 
; Britiſh Ocean near Edinburgh; its mouth "x 
known by the name of the Firth of Forth. 
| The next principal river in Scotland is the Tay, 
which iſſues from Loch Tay, paſſes the town 
of Perth, and falls into the ſea at Dundee: 
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this river is the ſeparation between the High- 
„lands and Lowlands. The Spey is the moſt 
rapid river in Scotland, it riſes in Bandenoch, 


and falls. into the ſea near Elgin, as do likewiſe 
the rivers Dee and Don. The Tweed riſes 


on the borders of Lanerkſhire, and diſcharges 


itſelf. into the ſea at Berwick. The Clyde riſes 
.in Annandale, paſſes by Lanerk, Hamilton, 

Glaſgow, Renfrew, Dumbarton, 'and Gree- 
nock, and falls into the Firth of Clyde, op- 
poſite to the Ifle of Bute, A communication 
has been made between the rivers Forth and 


Clyde by means of a canal, but towards the 
Clyde it is not ſufficiently deepened to admit 
ſhips of even ſmall hurthen; by a collateral 
cut made navigable to veſſels of ſmall burthen 


from the canal to Glaſgow, the merchants there 


are much benefited. Another cut of about a 
mile has been made from Loch Fyn *, through 


the nee of Candee, in e 


The coaſts $BScotland are in many pn 


indented, with navigable bays, called Firths 
or Lochs. The Lakes are likewiſe called 


TR. Loch Fyn is en for 1 its fine herrings. 
Lochs, 


Lochs, as Lack 1 in . ; 
Loch Tay, in Perthſhire, Loch Neſs, in In- 
verneſsſhire, [4 e 


[3 
* + - « - 


(\ 


At. Campbletown, in Argylethire, there is 
ſometimes an alſemblag ge of ho or three hündrel 
fiſhing veſſels, called Büfſes. The Scotch alſo 
engage in the Whale fiſheries, * They have e 


ful: ann manufactories. of MOM Sa 3; 246 
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Of I RE L A N D, (che ancient Britannia Parva, | 
| Lg, alſo Ser), <4 


RELAN PD is ; Ranch _ o« Got Bri- | 
tain, between 51 and 559 20' of north la- 
titude, and between 6*. and 105 of weſt. 
longitude ; it is encompaſſed by the Iriſh Sea 
and the Atlantick. Ireland is generally con- 
ſidered as being divided into four provinces, 
each of which contains a certain number of 


counties; they are as follow: 


Provinces. Counties. Chief Towns. 
Down, = Down Patrick. 
Armagh, — Armagh. 
Monaghan, — Monaghan. 
Caran, Cavan. 
$ Antrim, — Carrickfergus. , 
Londonderry, Derry. 
Tyrone, — Omagh. 
Fermanagh, Enniſkillen, 
| LDonegall, — Lifford. 7 
Leitrim, — Carrick on Shannon. 
Obes "Rt 5 Roſcommon, - Roſcommon. | 
PRE 47 < Mayo, — Ballinrobe & Caſtlebar. 
# Sligo, — Sligo. 


Galway — a 


Ulſter, nine 
Counties. 
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Provinces. —_ Counties, T4” Chief Towns, 
| n [Dublin „ — _ Duillis. 
I Louth,  — - Drogheda. 


Wicklow, — Wicklow. 
Wexford, — © Wexford, 
Longford, — Longford. 
Eaſt Meath, Trim. 
' Weſt Meath, — | Mullingar, 
King's County, - Philipſtown, | 
| Queen's County, Maryborough. 
Kilkenny, — Kilkenny, 
Kildare, — Naas and Athy, 
| L — Carlow. 
— Ennis. 
De” N it Drag Cork. 
Munſter, fix ] Kerry, — _FTralee, 


Leinſter, 12 
Counties. 


— 


Counties. J Limerick, Limerick. 
I Tipperary, Clonmell. 
L Waterford, . © Waterford. 


1 The Shannon iſſues thei: Lan 
Allen, in the county of Leitrim ; it divides 
| Connaught from the other three provinces, and 
falls into the Atlantick about long. 10 weſt, 
een Ln Head and 9 | 


The Boyne falls into St. George's Channel 
at Drogheda. The Liffey runs through the city 
of Dublin, and falls into the Bay. The Bar- 
row, Nore, and Suir unite their ſtreams, and 
fall into Waterford Haven. | 


The coaſts of Ireland are indented with many 
fine bays, havens, harbours, and creeks, Se- 
N veral 


94 GEOGRAPHY, 
veral canals have been cut in different parti of 
the kingdom; that between the Liffey at Dub- 
lin and the Shannon, is about 6⁰ miles in 


extent, and opens a communication between 
St. George's Channel and the Adantick. 1 75 


Ireland has four ArchbillGpricks, viz. * 
magh, Dublin, Caſhel, and Tuam. The Bi- 
ſhopricks are eighteen in numher, viz. Clogher, 
Clonfert, Cloyne, Cork, Derry, Down, „ Dro- 
more, Elphin, Kildare, Killatoe, Leighlin, 
Limerick, Killala, Meath, Ole, Raphoe, 
_ Kilmore, and Waterford. 7 


Ireland how's one Vaiverkty, called. Trinity 
College, which i is in Dublin. The number of 


4 


the} power of ba the degrees of Bachelor, 
Maſter, and Doctor in all te arts and fa- 
culties. 


The chief commercial commodities of Ire- 
land are, linen, ſtuffs, beef, pork, hides, tal- 


low, butter, cheeſe, honey, wax, ſalt, hemp, 
pipe· ſtaves, &. 
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CH A P, X. 
Of Denmark and Non wav. 


Deiininl and e are parts of the ancient : 
Scandinavia. | 


+ 


Diwan on the Continent, cas” 
ciently called Cimbrica Cherſoneſus), contains 
North Jutland and South Futland, or the Duchy 
of Sleſwick. Jutland was formerly called im- 
| bria; it lies between 54 and 58 degrees of 
north latitude, and between $ and 11 degrees 
of eaſt longitude. It is bounded on the north 
by that part of the Britiſh Ocean which leads 
towards the C: attegate z on the ſouth by Ger- 
many; on the eaſt by the Cattegate and the 
Sound, which ſeparates it from Sweden; and 
on the weſt by the Britiſh Ocean, The ſeve- 
ral iſlands at the entrance of the Baltic, men- 
tioned with the principal European iſlands, 
likewiſe Iceland, in the Northern Ocean, and 
the Faro Iſlands, all belong to Denmark. The 
two principal iflands at the entrance of the Bal- 
« | tic, 
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tic, are Zealand and Funen. Copenhagen, the 

capital of Denmark, is in the iſland of Zealand. 

Funen is weſt of Zealand; the paſſage between 
them is called the Great Belt. The Little War 
is between Funen and Jutland. Oldenburgb and 
Delmenhorſt, in Weſtphalia, one of the grand 
diviſions of Germany, and Stromar, in Lower 
Saxony, another grand diviſion, are both ſub- 
ject to Denmark, as is likewiſe the northern 
part of Holſtein, in the ſame diviſion. 
Norway, (anciently Norwegia), which is alſo 
ſubject to Denmark, lies between 58 and 72 
degrees of north latitude, and between about 
4 and 300 of eaſt longitude; it is bounded 
on the north and the weſt by the Northern 
Ocean; 3 on the ſouth, ; by the part of the 
Britiſh Ocean which leads to the Cattegate ; 

and on the eaſt, by a ridge of mountains, ex- 
| tending from the moſt northern to the moſt 
ſouthern parts, dividing it from Sweden. It 
is principally divided into the governments of 
Bergen, . Aggerhuys, Drontheim, and Wardbuys, 
which contains Norwegian or Daniſh Lap- 
land. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 


C 4 WE DEN . oy 4 part of the anclens Scan- 
: dinavia, called Suecia,). 


Sweptn lies between 56 and 69 degrees 
of forth latitude; anck berwern 10 and 37 de- 
grecs of caſt longitude. It is bounded on the 
north by Norwegian or Daniſh Lapland ; on 
the Tom, by the Sattegate Sta; the Baltic Sea, 
and the Gulf of Finland; on the euſt, by Ruffia 
anch tie Baltic, and bn the weſt, by tt the e Norve- 
eim thbubitains' ant the Catregate. | 

2118902 1 1 2 iO 5 

is pfiteipally divided into Storden pro- 
per, (which contattis Se-), Gorbland, Schvx 
nen, Swediſh Lapland, and Weſt Bothnia ; Swe- 
Hf Finland and Faft Bothiia, and the iſſands of 
Gorbland, Ocland, and Ragen, mentioned with the 
| principal European iſlands. The Principality of 
Pimerania, in Upper Saxony; (one of the grand 
diviſions . of n ; hkoniſe Ms to 
Sweden. 8 ! \. 10 01 


2 5 Norway, 8 and Seelen W the whole of 
the ancient Scandinavia. 


3 CHAP, 
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CHAP. XII. 


f 

Of Russ1a (anciently Muſcovia, containing a 
great part of ancient Sarmatia Europea and 
Sarmatia Aſtatica). 3 5 


* 3 
"Og 
- 


of 


| Rvus:3,, ; in Hons! and. L Aſia, lic Sk 

BH and 72 degrees of north laritude, and between 
'23 and 180 degrees of eaſt longitude. It is 
bounded on the north by the Northern Ocean ; 
on the. ſouth, by, Poland, Little Tartary, 1. 
of the 1 urkiſh dominions, and Independent 
Mogulean and Chineſe Tartary; z on the caſt 
by the northern part of the Pacific Ocean ; 
and on the weſt-by the White Sea, Sweden, the 
Baltic Sent, and Foland., SEE 


2 


| Ruſka is divided into , 31 3 nan nn 
which are, Ruſſian Finiand, Ruffian Lapland, 
Kenboins, Ingria, (which contains Prnbareb), 
Livonia, Dwina, Great Novogorod, Little | 3 
gorod, Muſco, Belgorod, Don Co offacks, Ukraine, 
&c. &c. alſo the Dutchy of Courland in Poland, 
Crim Tartary in Turkey, Siberia, which extends 
to the Pacific * and many Tartarian na- 


tions * 
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CHAP, xII. 


of POLAND (a part 0 Kiſent' Sernatt 
e 1 0: 42 


be * p 
% 3 7 + - +4 " / » 
* bd s P 7 


po LAND, : te Courland, and inclu- 
ding Lithuania, lies between 47 30, and 56 
30 of north latitude, and between 16 and 32 de- 
grees of eaſt longitude. It. is bounded on the 
north! and on the eaſt by Ruſſia; on the ſouth 
- by" Hungary and "Fwy in e N and on 
dhe weſt by Germany. oh fp 1 OSS, 


If 18 5. 7 & „ »* — „ d 


-Pallng'i is Pribeipally ivided3 into Dithmanis, 
| Poduli ia, Volbinia, Red Ruta, Great | Poland, 
Little Poland, Polefia, Maſovia, in xhich is che 
Capital, Warſaw, nt e E and 
© alepi | ed. E be r 


. 7 * * 4 ; . 
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Of PRUSSIA, (formerly a province of Po- 
land, divided into Regal and Ducal Pruſſia.) 


P RUSSIA is bounded on the north by part 
of Samogitia, on the ſouth by part of Poland 
He Proper, 


ICO dannn 


Proper, and Maſovia, on the eaſt by part of 
Lithuania, and on the welt 1. Poliſh Pruſſia 


and the Baltic. 


| The Pruſſian dominions are ſcattered in diffe- 
rent parts of Germany, in Poland, on the ſhores 
of the Baltic, and in Switzerland. * are 


as follow: 1 


| Heal Pruſſa, Brandenburgh in Upper Saxo- 
ny, one of the grand diviſions of Germany, (in 
which is Berlin, the royal reſidence); Pruſſian 
and Swediſh Pomerania, both likewiſe, in Upper 
Saxony; Magdeburg and Halberſtadt, both in 
Lower Saxony, another grand diviſion of Ger- 
many; Glatz in Bohemia, and Minden, Raven- 
ſburg, Cleves, Mark, and Embden, all in Weſt- 
phalia, another grand divifion of Germany ; 
Meurs in the Lower Rhine, another grand divi- 
ſion of Germany; Gelder in the Netherlands, 
Neufchatel in Switzerland, great part of Sileſia, 
(which is ſouth-eaſt of Brandenburg), the cities 
of Dantzic and Thorn, and the adjacent coun- 
try near the rivers Viſtuk and Neiſter. 


- F 5 * Sy 7 8 — © 
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CHAP. XV. 


Of GERMANY, (a part of ancient Ger- 


| many, Gaul, and e 


9 lies between 4 45 and 55 de- 
grees of north latitude, and between 5 and 19 
degrees of eaſt longitude. It is bounded on the 
north by the Britiſh Ocean, Denmark, and the 
Baltick; on the ſouth, by Switzerland and the 
Alps, which divide it from Italy; on the eaſt, 
by Poland and Hungary, including Bohemia; 
and on the weſt, by the Netherlands and France, 
from which it is ſeparated by the rivers Maes, 
Moſelle, and Rhine. 


. is principally divided into nine 
circles, three north, three middle, and three . 
ſouth, they are as follow ; | 


8 U pper ; Samay 
The Northern _ Lower Saxony, 
| | Weſtphalia. 


WT LY Upper Rhine, 
The Middle-Circles, | Lowe Rhine, 
A Franconia. 


it - 2 MW The 


* 4+ 
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. 3 Auſtria *, 
The Southern Circles, 4 Bavaria, 
| es Swabia. 


T heſe C ircles are ent divided into many 
parts, under the names of Principalities, Duchies, 
| Landgravates, Marquiſates, Counties, Arch- 
biſhopricks, Biſhopricks, &c. f, making 1 in all 
about 300 diviſions. In almoſt all of theſe 
diviſions, the perſon at the head of each / 
is an arbitrary prince or governor within his own 
territories, but with reſpect to the concerns of 
the empire at large, they all, together with 
the imperial towns, and the Emperor as head 
of the whole, form one collective political bo- 
dy, called the Diet, the determinations of which 
are binding to _— diviſion. 


The . though ele ective, has, through 
policy, been veſted almoſt uninterruptedly in 
the Houſe of Auſtria for ſeveral centuries, the 
Electors of the Empire are nine, as follow: 


he Archbiſhop of Mentz, 
The Archbiſhop of Treves, 


* The circle of Auſtria contains Vienna. 

+ Several Abbcts and Abbeſſes, choſen by their re- 
ſpective Chapters, have ee juriſdiction within certain 
— 


The 


GEOGRAPHY. 109 
The Archbiſhop of Cologne, 


The Elector of Saxony, 
The Elector of Brandenburgh, 
The Elector of Hanover, | 
Athe EleQor Palatine;; ? = 12 = 5 32 
| The Elector of Bavaria, —_— 


The Elector of N 3 | 
The chief of the cee aſtical and ſecular 
princes of the empire, beſides the E! ectors are, 
the Archbiſhop of Saltzburg, che Biſhops of 
Liege, Munſter, Spire, Worms, Wirtſburgh, 
Straſburgh, Oſnaburgh, Bamburgh; the Land- 
grave of Heſſe; the Dukes of Brunſwick, 
Wolfenbuttel, Wirtemberg, Mecklenburgh, 
Saxe Gotha; the Marquiſſes, of Baden and 
Culmbach, and the Princes of Naſſau, An- 
halt, E 'urſtenburgh, &c. T he imperial and free 
cities are likewiſe ſovereign ſtates, and have 
peculiar privileges, among which the Hanſe * 
1 owns l the * 


Germany lon 36 Univerſities, of which 17 
are proteſtant. 


* The Hanſe Towns were formerly in league together | 
for the defence of the whole, and in lieu of their former 
conſequence, by the preſent fyſtem of — they enjoy 
: great privileges and immunities, 


JA "ms 4 - CH AF: 
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* 


of BO H E M I A, with Sitfi and Moravia 


Wwe x lies pan 48 and 52 de- 

grees of north latitude, and between 12 and 

19 degrees of caſt longitude. It is bounded 

on the north by Upper Saxony; on the ſouth, 

by Bayaria and Auſtria ; ; on the eaſt, by Poland 

' and Hungary; and on the weſt by Franconia 
and Bavaria. „ 


1 7 10 * ; <5 


1 f 
- ous 
14, 


Bobem a Proper: — contains Prague, che 
. capital, 1 moſtly ſubject to the Houſe of Au- 
ſtria; Sileſia is moſtly ſubject to the King of 
Pruſſia; and Moravia is entirely 7523 0 the 
Houſe of Auſtria, | 


hn : 2 2 


The Emperor of Germany is King of Bo-- 
hemia ; Bohemia, however, though an electo- 
rate of Germany, is not a part of it, for it 
is not ſubject to its laws, neither does it con- 
tribute towards its forces or revenpes, for tho 
forms of t the old conſtitution ſtill ſubſiſt, though 

the governmenF ow wa W 22 is 2 5 


0: 4 
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CHAP. Xvi. 
of H O LLAND, (the ancient "EY 
and part of ancient Belgium.) 


Hab n known by the 
name of the Seven United Provinces, hes he- 
tween about 51 and 54 degrees of north latitude, 
and between 3 and 7 degrees of caſt longitude. 
It is bounded on the north and weſt. by the 
Britiſh Ocean ; on the ſopth, by F landers, ; and 
on the eaſt, by Weſtphalia. X f 


| The provinces of Holland are, Holland, in 
which is Amſterdam, the capital; Overyſſel, 
Zealand, Friefland, Utrecht, Groningen, Gel- 
one ſovereignty. The Delegates from theſt 
provinces meet at the e * and form what 
Is called the States General, 


The Texel, and ſeyeral ſmall iſlands to the 
north, at the entrance into the Zuyder Sea, are 
ſubject to the United Provinces, _ 


The Univerſities of Holland are, eden 
Utrecht, en ken _ Fra- 
. | 


* The Hague, N contains the Sehen 15 * 
a Ong Rotterdam 1 is the 1 Principal! town to Am- 


Rerdam, 
CHAP, 
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CHAP: . 5 


Of F LANDER S, Abd the provinces 
of Brabant, Antwerp, Malines, Limburg, 
1 Namur, Haihault, . — 


Tax ES E ten provinces, Commonly: bf ſpoken 
of under the name of Flanders, lie between 49 
and 52 degrees of north latitude, and between 

2 and 7 degrees of eaſt longitude : they are 
bounded on the north by the Seven United Pro- 
vinces ; on the ſouth, by France; on the eaſt, by. 
Germany; and on the weſt, by the — 
Sea and the north of F rance. | 


The ten b ionen together with the Seven 
Vnited ones, are called the Netherlands, from 
their ſituation with reſpect to Germany; they were 
formerly a part of Gallia Belgica, and after- 
wards of the circle of Belgium: or OY, 
in the German empire. 


* 


The Province of Flanders . is divided 
into Dutch Flanders, Auſtrian F landers, and 
French Flanders, from the different govern- 
ments — they are ſubjeRt 8 | 


— 
| 


Brabant 


CEOCGRAPHY, 107 
Brabant is divided into Dutch an Auſtrian 
| Brabant. 


| A and Malines are both A to the 
Houſe of Auſtria. : 


e 18 partly beet to 3 and 
partly to the Dutch; the Town of . 
| ine to Auſtria. | 


6 is divided i into 3 * 
French Luxemburgh; the town of Luxem- 
: burgh belongs. to Auſtria, 

Namur is | ſubject to | Auſtria. 


e! is divided ; into Avftrian wid French 
Hainault. 


Cambreſis and Artois are both ae to 


France. 


$# 455 
PS. 1 Y 
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c HAN nak 
Of FRANCE, (anciently Gallia and Celrz,) 


FRANCE les hem 42 and 51 de- 
grees of north latitude, and between 5 degrees 
of weſt, and 8 degrees of eaſt longitude. It 
is bounded on the north by the Engliſh Chan- 
nel and the Netherlands; on the ſouth, by 
the Mediterranean Sea at by Spain, which it 
is divided from by the Pyrenean Mountains ;- 


on the caſt, by Germany, Switzerland, and 


Italy; and on the weſt, by the Adangick Ocean 
and the Bay of Bifcay. | 


France is principally divided into > the fol - 
lowin g provinces „ vitz. 


Picardy, containing the territory of Boulo- 
nois*; Normandy ; Iſle of France, in which 
is the City of Paris; Lorraine f; Alſace þ ; 


* Artois, mentioned as one of the provinces of the Ne- 
therlands, is now moſtly confidered by the French as a 
part of Picardy. ; 

1 Formerly a Dutchy belonging to the circle of the 


Upper Rhine. 


t Formerly a province belonging to Germany, ceded 
to France by the treaty of Munſter. | 


Bretagne; 


e oo BHT, . a 


Bretagne; Orleanois, (by much the largeſt pro- 
vince in France,) containing the Dutchy of An- 
jou, and the territories of Poſtbu, Aunis, Maine, 
Perche, Touraine, Berry, and Ni ivernois; the 
Dutchy of Burgundy or Bourgegne; Franche 
Comte; Lyonnois, containing the .Dutchy of 
Bourbonnois, and the territories of La Marche, 
Auvergne, Forez, and Beayjolois ; * Gvieript, 
containing the territories .of Angoumois, Saifi- 
tonge, Perigord, Li moufir in, "Agtnois, Quierey, 
Bazadois, and Rovergue'; Vas *Gaſcony, « or Gaſ- 
cogne, containing the kerkftorkes of Condomois, 
Amanac, Eſtarac, Bigorre, Cominga, arid other 
ſmall territories. near the Pyrefiees; ; Languedoc, 
containing the territories of Geviudan, Velay, 
Vivarez, and Foix; ; Dauptiine ; ; Provence: 3 
Rouſillon ; 5 Bearn, and part of Navarre. 1 


NED 


The dominions belonging to France in the 
Weſt Indies, the Mediterranean, c. have been 
n mentioned. 


$ 24 


The enki heck tht Fraih aa baba 
Jerſey, &c. which belong to Great Britain,) 
are, Ulhant; or d'Oueffant, weſt of Bretagne; 
Bellile, - fouth of Bretagne; Iſle d'Ieu, weſt 
of Poitou ; illands of Re and Oleron, weſt of 
Aunis; iſlands of Levant and Py Crow, ſouth 
of Provence. 
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Ss P AIN tas between 36 and 44 degrees of 
north, latitude, and between 10 degrees of weſt, 
and 3 degrees of eaſt longitude. | It is bounded 
on the north by the Bay of Biſcay and by 
France, from which it is ſeparated, bby. the Py- 
renean Mountains; on the ſouth, by the At- 
lantic Ocean, the Straits 'of Gibraltar, and the 
Mediterranean Sea; on the eaſt, by the Medi- 
terranean; and. on the veſt, by Portugal and 
the Atlantic Ocean. 
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e is principally divided i into the 3 
provinces, viz. New Caſtile, in which is the 
City of Madrid; Old Caſtile, Eſtremadura, 
Leon, Galicia, The Aſturias, Biſcay, and Ipuſ- 
coa, Upper Navarre, Arragon, Catalonia, Va- 
Nac, Murcia, Grenada, and Andaluſia. 
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"The dominions belonging to — in Ame. | 
rica, the Weſt Indies, and the Mediterranean, 


have been already mentioned. 2 Rn 
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of PORTUGAL; et great PE EY 
cient eee, . 25277 and Bcetica.) 5 


* Prin TY 


- BY 1 —— — Aa 


r on Al. lies wn” 37a 4 


degrees of north latitude, and between 7 and 
10 degrees of weſt longitude. . .* is bounded on 

the north and caſt by Spain, and on. the fouth 
and welt by, the Atlantick Ocean. = ba hs 
Portugal is pri ncipally divided as follows, 
viz. Eſtremadura, in. which is the City of 
Liſpon; 3 Beira, Entre Minho, Entre Douro, 
Tralas Montes, 5 Entre Alentejo, Entre Gua- 
diana, Entre Tage, and Algarya. End 


* 


— tid 1 . 
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The : JO beichging to the Neigen 
in South America, &cc. have been Already 
mentioned. „„ 
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CHAP. XXIL 


of SWITZERLAND, e ancient Hel 
8417223149 Yes NG 45 "nid 
48 degrees of north latitude, and betyycen 6 and 
11. egrees of eaſt Ion gitude. t is bounded 


08 


on tlie north by WING and b by the circle of 


241.7 1.545% 


Swabia z on the Fre 1 1 1 6 the 5 


32 „ 


b France. Le op fr 2p 9 
of 7 4 1 \ W-&.5 1 rn 73 ener TY 4 
** i# +} 114 f . Nek 4 4 * 444.8 
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Svitzerlaned is principally, l into 1 13 
parts, called Cantons, VIZ, Berne, ir in which 1s 
the City of Berne; Zurick, TLuceme, Uri, 
Suiſſe, Underwalden, Zug, Glaris, Baſil; Fri ri- 


Ne Soleure, D Rapala, and er 


The Country of 5 Gale,” 70 is 8 . E. 1 
the Cantons, is in alliance with Switzerland, 
as is likewiſe Valais, which lies between the 
| head of the River Rhone and the Lake of Ge- 
' neva, the Town or Republic of Geneva, St. 
Gall, Neufchatel, T ockenburg, Baſil, and Mul- 
_—_ in Alſace. 
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of PFALY, bene known _ . names D 


of 1 eee Latten 1 


I. TAI n kee 9b bg 2 r 
north latitude, and between 7 and 19 degrees of 
eaſt longitude. It is bounded on the north 
by Switzerland and Germany, from which it is ; 


divided by the mountains, called the Alps; on 


the fourth, by the Mediterranean Sea; on the 


eaſt, by the: Gulf of Venice; and on the weſt, 
by the Mediterranean Sea and by France, from 
Wien it is . by they * 


lv is 8 divided As follows; » viz. 
into Piedmont, the Dutchy of Savoy, Mont- 
ſerrat, Aleſſandrine, Oneglia, and the, Iſland of 
Sardinia, all which belong to his Sardinian 
Majeſty (who reſides at Turin); the Dutchy 


of Milan, Mantua, and Mirandola, all which 


belong to the Emperor of Germany; Venice, 
Iſtria, Dalmatia, and its iſlands, all which be- 
long to the Republic.of Venice ; the Dutchy or 


Tuſcany, "Mall, Parma, Modena, Piombino, = 
and e aa all which belong to their reſpectiye | 


1 5 Princes; ; 


3 
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Princes; the Republics of Lucca, St. Marino, 
and Genoa; the Iſland of Corſica, which be- 
longs to France; the Pope's dominions, which 
extend from the S. E. part of Mantua to the 
N. W. part of Naples, and contain the City of 
Rome; Naples, and the Iſland of Sicily, which 
N to the . of *. or of the Si- 


8 © 
„ \\ Ai FIT — nee f 
Of HUNGARY, (a part of ancient Pan- 
nonia, Germany, and Dacia.) 8 


HUN GAR lies between 45 and 49 

degrees of north latitude, and between 17 and 
23 degrees of eaſt longitude. It is bounded 
on the north by Poland, from which it is ſe- 
parated by the Carpathian mountains on the 
ſouth, by Sclavonia®; on the eaſt, by the prin- 
cipality of T ranſylvania 7, and by Walachia, a 
province of Turkey; and on the weſt," by Aus 
de and by Moravia, a A e of Bohemia. 


Th 
T4 / 4 5 £ F 4 


o . province ſubject, to the Houſe of. Auſtria it is 
bounded on the N, E. by the rivers Prave and Danube, 
and is about 200 miles long, and 60 broad, e 
"PE Likewiſe nen, e © | 
nk *ͤ„F Hungary 
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Hungary is divided into Upper Hungary, 

which is north of the river Danube, and Lower 

Hungary, which is ſouth of the ſame. The 

towns of Preſburgh, Newhauſel, Tokay, Great 
Warradin, Lzopolſtadt, Agria, Eſperies, Chrem- 2 
nits, Shemnits, Peſt, and others, are in Upper 10 
Hungary; Buda, .Komera, Gran, Raab, Weiſ- 

ſenberg, Altenburg, Kaniſba, and d others, are in 

Lower Fe, | 


4 N N 


The Bannat Ir Fee belongs to Hun- 
gary; i it is divided into four parts, one of whicht 
contains the town of Temeſract, latitude 45 50, 
north, e 22 caſt, 3 


as » "4 . 


CHAP. xxv. 
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0 5 TURKEY. in Europe rai 


5 U RK E * in n Ber bew 36 
and 49 degrees of north latitude, and between 

* and 40 degrees of eaſt longitude. It is 
bounded on the north by Germany, Hungary, 
Poland, and Ruſſia; on the ſouth, by the Me- 
diterranean and Black Sea; on the eaſt, by 

: Circaſſia , the eaſtern parts of che Black Sea, 


(a ) Belonging, to the Grand Seignior, who has dom. 
nions likewiſe in Aſia and Africa. 
"0 Eaſt of Crim Tartary. | 
4 6-20: = I 2 2 Sea 
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Sea of Marmora, and the Archipelago ; and on 
the weſt, by the Gulf of Venice and the n 
Sea. | | 


Gs urkey in Rewe is principal divided 
into the following prince, viz. 


Nomania, (the ancient Thrace) TRY con- 
tains Conſtantinople, fometimes called the Porte: 
anciently called Byzantium ; Boſnia, (part of 
ancient Illyricum; ; Dalmatia *; Servia, (weſt 
part. of ancient Myſia 3 Paten (the eaſt part 
of ancient Myſia ;) Albanea; Macedonia; Ja- 
nua, (anciently Theſſaly;) Epirus; Livadia, 
(anciently Bœotia and Achaia), which contain 
Athens and Thebes, now called Stives; Co- 

- rinthia; Olympia ; Argos; Sparta, (con- 
taining Miſitra, (the ancient Lacedzmon).; 
Arcadia; Elis; the ſix laſt mentioned are in 
the Morea, the ancient Peloponneſus. Wala- 
chia, (a part of ancient Dacia); Moldavia 
(in the ancient Dacia); Beſſarabia;  Budziac- | 
Tartary, and Crim + and Little Tata: 1 
ancient andes On 8: 00 e e 


F 


C lth of Dalmatia, is | Ragula, ; a Republic Holly | 
adder the protection of the Grand Seignior. Five ſmall | 
Hands belong to the We the ne of which is 
Melida. | 

+ Where the Oohnpie games w were held. | 

t Crim Tartary is now ceded to the Ruſſians. 3 


3 | CHAP... 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


Of TURKEY, in ASIA. 3 

TURKEY is in Aſia lies 8 28 ak 45 
degrees of north latitude, and between 27 and 
46 degrees of eaſt longitude. It is bounded on 
the north by the Black Sea, the Sea of Aſoph, 
_ Circaſſian. Partary *, acan ; on the 
| ſouth by the Levant Sea, and by Arabia; on 
the eaſt by the Caſpian Lake, and by Perſia ; 

and on the weſt by the Archipelago, the Hel- 

leſpont, and Propontis, the eaſtern * of 
which ſeparate 1 it from Cure: Tr 


Turkey in Aſia is principally divided” into 
Natolia, (anciently Aſia Minor) which contains 
the provinces of Amalia, Aladuli, and Ca- 


| ramania. | 5 


> 43 +89 © S4 By 


© The Circaffian Tärtars fotm a Kind of depullle, but 
at different times have put themfelves under the nn 
of the Turk, the Terhuns, and the OR. . 
* A part of the Ruſſian 3 in Als. 
1 3 Seorgia, 
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Georgia *, (thei ancient Iberia) including 
Mengrelia, Imartt, _ Par of Circaſſia. 


Turcomania, che ancient Armeni Major * 


Diarbec, (the ancient t Meſopotamia, 1 menr 
tioned in | Scripture | as Padgnaran) ane of 
1 e 0 N 0 I 


N. c "F464 nd. os BA ab 


| Curdiſtan (another pare we: the ancient Ara) | 


r ac A abie (the ancient „ Chaldes,- or ; 
rer another kg of the ancient ae | 


| Syria REVVER ded 450 ancient 0 | 
Phenicia, and ä or e en alſo | 


Canaan. 


Arabia 8 which | is « divided into, Arabia De- 


ST he 3 put themſelves under the protedtion of 
Turkey in 1780, | 

+ The ancient Armenia Minor is a part of kata. 

2 The ancient Aſſyrian empire contained the modern 
provinces of Eyrac Arabic, Diarbec, and Cardin. 

1 Situated on the river Euphrates. 


$ The northern Arabs are in ſubjection to the Turks; 
other parts are governed by different Arabian princes, and 
ſome paxts, are under no particular government. | 
a : 85 | ſer ta, 
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Gan Arabia Petrza, and Arabia Felix, belongs | 
in part to the L I 
| ke of 
Within the before-mentioned provinces the 
rivers Euphrates, Jordan *, Tigris, and Orontes,. 
are contained; | likewiſe the mountains Sinai, 
Horeb, Lebanon, Olympus, Hermon, Dag- 
hiſtan, Caucaſus, Ararat, and Antitaurus; and 
the cities of Jeruſalem, Damaſcus +, Samaria, 
Sure and Sayd (the ancient Tyre and Sidon), 
Antioch, Epheſus, Nineveh, Aleppo, Heliopo- 
lis, or Balbec, Tripoli, Scandaroon, or Alexan- 
dretta, Bagdat, Balſora, &c. and the once fa- 
mous Palmyra, or Tadmor, now in ruins. | 
W - 6 "OFEE S922 TALE IN Ps 
This river, after being increaſed by the lake of Ge- 
neſareth, or Tiberius, (which is twelve miles long and eight 
broad) falls into the Dead Sea, or rather lake, which i is a 
little ſouth of Jeruſalem. This lake is ſuppoſed to occupy | 


the place of Sodom and Gomorrah, No fiſh can live in Its, | 
on account of its noiſome ſmell and bitter taſte. 


+ The Turks 3 given different names to > moſt of. 
| theſe Es go Ie. oy call Scham. 


1 


,, + CAL 


6206445 . 
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Pun flew 1 25 pd 44 degrees of. 
north latirude, 'and, between 44 and 70 degrees 
of eaſt longitude. It is bounded on the north by 
Circaſſian Tartary, the Caſpian Lake, and the 
river Oxus; on the ſouth by the Gulfs of Perſia 
and Ormus, and by the Indian Ocean; on the 
——— ad on ans well by the —_— i 

of n A 2 8 ins ; 

Perſia is principal divided into the follow By 
| ing provinces: . 


Ab betedtiy e ancient Media) ; Gange * 
and Daghiſtan (part of the ancient Iberia and 
Colchis) ; Ghilan, (part of the ancient Hyr- 

. cania); Shirvan; Mazanderan ; Chuſiſtan, (the 
ancient Suſiana); Irac Agem, (the ancient 
Parthia) ; Choraſan, including Herat and 
Eſterabad (part of the ancient Hyrcania); 
Sableuſtan (which includes the ancient Bac- 
triana and Canhador); Sigiſtan (the ancient 
Drangiana; ; Mackeran; Kerman (the ancient 
Gadrailte; , ; and Farſiſtan (the ancient Perſis). 


Ae. 
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of 1 N D 1 A. in x grad, | | 
154 ee eee A ener 
north latitude, and between 66 and 199 de- 
grees of eaſt longitude. It is bounded on the 
north by Uſbec Tartary and Thiber; on the 
ſouth by the Indian Ocean; on the caft by China 
and the Pacific Ocean; and os the ua bac. 
nenen 9173-30 ; 


Lade which conſiſts of 25 Wee and 
nations, and territories belonging to different 
European powers, is generally conſidered as 
being divided into three parts; the Mogul Em- 
pire; Indoſtan, or the peninſula of India within 
the Ganges; and the further nn or India 
n the Ganges. 


The Grow Mogur 8 Empire, conſidered ſe- 
parately from the peninfulas, is divided from 
the hither peninſula by the provinces of Gu- 
zarat, Decan, Golconda, and part of Orixa, 
whuch lie in a circular direction ſouthward from 

the Gu of Scindj t to the wum part of the pro- 


vince 


N 
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vince of Bengal; and from the further penin- 
ſula by the provinces of Azem and Araca. 


The Mogul Empire * is principally divided 
into Soret, Jefſelmere Tata, or Scinda, Bucknor, 
Multan, Haican, Cabul, Caſſimere 7. Lahor , 
or Pencah, Hendowns, Jengapour, Aſmer, or 
Bando, Delhi 5, Agra |, Gualeor, Navar, Ra- 
tipor, Chitor, Rotas, Gore, Necbal, Patna, Je- 
ſuat, Naugracut, Candiſn, which includes Berar, 
and part of Orixa, the country of the Ma- 
rattas, and Bengal, which extends from the 
mouths of the river Ganges towards the head, 
more than 200 leagues. Bengal abounds with 
towns and villages on each ſide of the river, 
which derive great commercial advantages 
from navigable cuts. It is eſteemed the 


ſtorehouſe of ö Indis, . and "Wir of -- itſelf ex- 


N The rel 8 of the empire is at r veſted 
in Shah Zadah, | 

+ Caſflimere has by ſome been called the Paradiſe of the 
Indies ; it is ſurrounded with high mountains; the town 
of Caſlimere ſtands near a large lake, 

t Lahor produces ſome of the beſt ſugars in India. 

$ Delhi contains the capital Delhi. 

I Agra is one of the largeſt provinces in India: it con- 
tains 40 large towns, and 340 villages. Agra is the greateſt 
city, and its caſtle is the largeſt-fortification in India, The 
Dutch have a factory in Agra. | 

2» tremely 
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tremely fertile, producing corn, rice, ſugar- 


canes, ſalt- petre, and opium, in great abun- 


dance; it is likewiſe famous for its excellent 


civet. The Britiſh nation now poſſeſſes, in full 


ſovereignty, the whole Soubahſhip“ of Bengal, 
and the greateſt part of Bahar; and in Orixa 


the diſtrict of Midnapour: in many other parts 


of the Eaſt-Indies they have likewiſe poſſeſſions 
and factories. The whole territorial acquiſitions 
of the Engliſn in India exceeds 280, ooo ſquare 


miles. The principal Engliſh factory in Bengal 


is at Calcutta, and is called Fort William, 


which is ſituated on the river Hugley, the moſt 
weſtern branch of the Ganges. Dacca is one 


of the largeſt towns of Bengal; Chednagore, 
formerly taken from the French, Caſſumbazar, 


Chincura, Barnagua, Maldo, and others, are 
likewiſe places of great trade. The nabob 


keeps his court at Patna, the capital of Bengal. 
Benares, the Gentoo 2 univerſity, is 1n the ſame 
„ . province. 


. Soubabihipe a are divided into nabobſhips; the Re is 
accountable to his ſoubah, and the ſoubah pays a certain 
en to the Great Mogul. 


+ The 8 or Hindoos, are divided into 4 


tribes, viz. the Bramins, or Prieſts; the Sitri, or military 


tribe, who frequently, however, follow other profeſſions; - 


the Beriſe, who are merchants, brokers, and „ 3 
| and 
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province. The ſpace between Bengal and China, 
with other diſtricts ſubject to the king of Ava, 
6r Burmah, is now "ue" the . of 


Mecklus. 


Of INDOSTAN. 


InDosTaAN, or he hither n | 
ſula, is principally divided into Cambaya, 
or Guzurat, which contains Amedabad and 
Surat, Decan, or lp and Kanoraz 

_*Golconda; 


and the Sudder tribe, who are menial tai If any 
one is excommunicated from his tribe, he and his poſterity 
are for ever ſhut out from the ſociety of every other bod 
in the nation, except the Hari caſt, who are held in utter 
deteſtation, and are only employed in the vileſt and meaneſt 
offices. The four mentioned claſſes are each divided into 
different claſſes, called Caſts, the order of pre- eminence 
in which is generally indiſputably decided in every parti · 
cular city. The Gentoos moſtly feed upon rice. They 
are a harmleſs people, much bigoted to their religion. 


The Mahrattas are a warlike people, originally deſcended 


from the Gentoos. The * are another people of 

conſequence in India. 
Decan, or Viſapour, (copfidered as one) contains 
many kingdoms and provinces, among which are Baglana, 
Batagate, and Telenga. The weſtern part of Viſapour 
contains Konkan, in which the Portugueſe have ſettle- 
ments. An ifland, of about 27 miles in circumference, 


called Goa, having a town of 155 ſame name, and the rich 
province 
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Golconda *; part of Orixa; Biſnagar, or the 
Carnatic F ; Meſſaur F; Tanjour 5, and Ma- 
dura |. The eaſt coaſt of the peninſula is 


called the Coromandel ** Coaſt, *and the weſt 
coaſt the Malabar Coaſt tt- : 


province of geen its e n hs 


of the Portugueſe ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies: Goa lies off 


the ſouth coaſt of Viſapour. The Englith iſland of Bom- 
bay, which is about 20 miles in circumference, containing 
a town of the ſame name, and a large harbour, lies of 
the north coaſt of Viſapour. The Engliſh factory of 


Corwar is on this coaſt, and man en which 11 5 


to the French. 
; C Rich i in diamond 1 mines. 

+ The late famous Hyder Ally and Pt Nabob of Arcot 
ſhared the greateſt part of the Carnatic between them. 

t The country of the late Hyder Ally. 

On the Malabar coat, towards Cape Comorin, (the 


moſt ſouthern park of the ITN it is en for * 


pearl fiſnery. 
| Fanjour lies eaſt of OD The foil is ne ind 
its prince is rich. Within it lies the fort of Negapatnam, 


and the * armen of FOO The . 


is Tanjbur. W 
** On this coaſt is Fort St. George, or Madras, Fort 


St. David, &c. belonging to the Engliſh ; and Pondi- 


cherry, &c. belonging to the French. The town of Trin- 
comale, an object of contention in the late war, is on the 
eaſtern ſhore of the iſland, of Ceylon, towards the northern 


part. 
++ On this coaſt the — have Callicut, Tellicherry, 
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Of the Further PENIN SVL A. 


f , 1 5 , N 
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T E further peninſula, or India beyond 
the Ganges, is principally divided into Acham, 
Ava, Aracan, Tonquin *, Laos, Pegu, Mar- 
taban, Siam, Cochin China t. Cambodia, 
g WEI and Malacca f. e to. au? 2 


= The Tonquinele © are ſaid to be ce from the 
Chineſe. The capital of T onquin is Cachao, in the north 
| fide of which the A have a bong er houſe of 
wade, '© 4 


Ly Laos, Cambodia, Chiainpa, and other kingdoms and 
provinces, are ſubject to Cochin China. 15's; 


t The Dutch are in poſſeſſion of the town of Malacca, 
and of a great part of the peninſula of ö Which 
contains many provinces. 

The whole of India abounds with Ma mountains. 
Thoſe of Balagate, running from north to ſouth almoſt the 
whole length of India, are fo high that they are ſaid to 
cauſe the rains to begin later on the Coromandel Coaſt, 
than on that of the n 5 . the weſtern 
monſoon. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 
of CHINA. 


Che, lies e 20 and 42 denrnew 
of north - latitude, and between 98 and 123 
degrees of eaſt longitude. © It is bounded on 
the north by Chineſe Tartary ; on the ſouth and 


eaſt by the Eaſtern Ocean; and on the weſt by 


Tonquin, and the T artarean countries of Thibet 
and Ruſſia. | | 


China is ien but very little to the Europeans. 
It is ſaid to be principally divided into 15 pro- 
vinces, to the north of which is the great wall, 
which ſeparates the empire from Tartary. The 


wall is ſaid to he upwards of 20 feet high, and | 


broad enough to admit five or ſix horſemen 
a- breaſt: its extent is reckoned to be 1500 
miles. Without the wall is a province. called 
Lyautong, under the ſame. government with. 
the provinces within the wall. China in ge- 
neral is a level country, bleſſed with fertility, 
and cultivated advantageouſly. The Chineſe 


have interſected their country with navigable 


_ canals, ſome of which are ſaid to extend ſeveral 
| hundred 
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Ala ei miles. The cities of Pekin, Nankin, 


and Canton, are the chief, the two firſt of which · 


are ſuppoſed to contain more than four millions 


of inhabitants. China 18 famous for its raw 


filk, the tea plant or ſhrub, porcelain, and 
many productions and manufactures i in common | 
with m— ba. Wo 


x 
EC i % 2 | 
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CHAP: XXX. ia / Sa, „ 
or TARTARY. in ASIA. 


Thzrarr in Aſia 85 en 30. _ 
72 degrees of north latitude, and between 50 
and 150; degrees of eaſt longitude, comprehend- 
ing more than one half of the continent of Aſia. 
It is bounded on the north by the Northern 


Ocean; on the ſouth by the Caſpian Lake, Perſia, | 
India, and China: on the eaſt by the Pacific Ocean, 
and on the weſt by Muſcovy. It is principally di- 
vided into the following Tartarean nations, who 
are moſtly deſcendants of the ancient Scythians, 


vis. Kamſchatka, Jakutſkoi, Bratſki, Thiber - 


ho "th Said, Gan Circallian and 


"A Near . in Bs province of Thiber, on the top 


of a high mountain, the Dalai Lama, or great high prieſt, 
reſides, who is ſarrounded by other Lamas, and treated by 


atl who approach * a divinity. . 
| Altracan 


earn 129 


n Siberian, Kalmuc, and Uſb. Tk 
different tribes of Tartars are moſthy-geverheg 
by a leader, whom. tiley call cheir Khan Tome of 
them are independent, and others acknowledge, 


and pay tribute to their powerful neighbours, 


who generally treat them with eaution and le- 
nity, as the friendſhip or enmity of a- powerful 
people, inured to arms and hardſhips, without 
riches or valuable a to n 18 of e 
conſequence. 00 yak 
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IHE interior 1 "as Gta of 
Africa, and event a great part of the ſea coaſt, 
is unknown to the Europeans. The Weſterh 
Coaſt. contains ſeveral European ſettlements, 
and ſome forts on he rivers Senegal and Gam- 


bia? 11 2 The Portagueſe are in poſſeſſion of 


a. gręat part. of the. northiweſt coaſt. Gui» 
ne: nea is: diſtinguiſhed; ; 1 into the Gold Coaſt, 
Ivory. Sat. Slave - Conſt, &i. Next to the 


* Cape Verd, Jat. 148 45 north, 5 1s nearly in the mid. | 


Me between ONT Senegal and Gambia. 
— Slave 
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Slave. Tiade, Gold and Ivory are the prin 
pal articles of African commeree: Amon W 
other ſertlements on the Coaſts of Guinea, the 
Engliſh trade to James's. Fort; they exchange 
linen, woollen, hardware, and fpirituous li- 
quors, for ſlaves, ivory, &c. The ſettlements 
at and near the Cape of Good Hope belong 
to the Dutch. The northern coaſt" of Africa, 
from the Atlantick Ocean 0 Egypt. inchides 
what is called the Barbary Coaſt. The. boun- 
daries of the Barbary ſtates, which contained 
the ancient Mauritania, Africa Propria, .and the 
northern part of Lybia “, afe ſeverally as follow: 
Moroccu, including Fez, is bounded on the 
north by the Mediterranean Sea; on on the ſouth, 
by the province of Taffilet, (which 4 tributary 
to Morocco); on the caſt, by the province of Se- 
gelmefag and the State of Algiers ; and on 
the weſt by the Atlanrick Ocean. Fez, (now 
united / to Morocco); lies between Algiers to 
the eaſt, and Morocco to the ſouth. The court 
of. Morocco, i is kepr: at Meguinez, #eiry of 
Fe, and tha emporiurti ef alt Barbary. Salfee, a 
ea port town of Morocco, Idtitüde 34" 2: N. was 
_ once famous for ins piracies 1 Tangier and 
Ceuta lier oh the 'novtly Coat of Mofocc: "ada 


Ak ab 12 50s 2 5 


* tink extended ede eie Ban u dhe Deer 


— 


«4.75 > Algiers | 
. IE . g 


| nid DNN n 8 23e 
© Alglers is bounded on the north by the Me- 


on the eaſty by the State of Tunis and om che 
welt; by the State of Morocco 


# %, . 


tention between the Spaniards and Modrs, lies 


on this cout. Flle Town of Algiers is neut the 


mouth of the river Safran, oppoſite to part of 
the Iſland of Majorca. Tunis is bounded on 


the forth; and on the kaſt by the Mediterranean) 


on the ſouth, ' by: he; State of Tripoli and by 
Biledulgerid, (the ancient Numidia “); and on 
the weſt, by the State of Algiers. Tunis is 


the moſt poliſhed. of the Barbary States, and | 


5 capital, Tunis, has ſame fortifications, and 
is abqut three miles. in circumference: ir 
is fy ppoſed to contain about three thouſand 


Ba ee ſhops, and ten, thouſand families. 


The. State of Tunis contained the ancient Car- 
thage, which was the capital of Africa Propria ; ; 
it ſtood about fifteen miles weſt of the preſent 
town of Tunis; weſt from Carthage ſtood U- 
tica ; betwirt Utica and Carthage, ran the 


river Bagrada. q 


3 ancient Zama, in Numidia, is | the place where 
flanib4 was defeated 455 Seipio. . 
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Tripoli, including Barca *, is bounded on 
he! north by the Mediefmnean Sea; on the 
ſouth, by the country of the Berriberies ; on 
the eaſt, by Egypt 2” and on the weſt, by the 
State of Tunis, and by Biledulgerid and the 
territory of Gatamis. The town of Fripoli is 
u N with a wall d other — 5 
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| Fever s lies between 23 30 Pd 31 50 | 
of north latitude, and between 28 · 40 and 35* 
of eaſt longitude. It is bounded on the north 
by the Levant Sea; on the ſouth, by Nubia, from 
which it is ſeparated by 2 chain of mountains; 5 
on the caft, by the Red Sea and the iſthmus 
of Suez; and on the veſt, by the Defarts of 
ancient Lybia. „ 
Egypt is principally divided into two parts, 

Upper and Lower. Upper Egypt extends ſouth- 

5255 watd 


„For the moſt pas a barren. defart,; it zacluded part of | 
the ancient Lybia, in which were Cyrene, the chief city 
N | of Cyrenaica, Eerinice, or Jia, with the famous 


1 garden bf the Heſperides. | 
; + From the authority of Mr. Guthrie. 


4 from Grand Cairo, (lat. 309. N.) to Siene, 
(lat. 239 30). It contains Sayd or Thebes, (lat. 
25 once famous for its hundred gates, Copthos, 
(lat. 25 24), &c. Memphis ſtood abaut ten 
miles fouthward of the weſt. ſide of the river. 
Near Memphis, are the pyramids, the moſt 

ſtupendous buildings in the world, ſuppoſed. tg 
by: the burial places of the ancient Egyptian 
Kings. | South-eaſt of the pyramids is the Lake 
Meceris, which was dug to contain the waters of 
the Nile when they roſe too high I; it alſo ſerved = 
to diſtribute them in dry ſeaſons ; theſe 'purpaſes 
were ſerved by means of canals: Near the 
Lake Mcris was the famous labyrinth, which; 
according to Herodotus and others, conſiſted 
of twelye palaces and 3000 houſes,” built of mar- 
ble, and all under ground, communicating with 
one another by innumerable eee pallages 
and intrieacies. , | 


Lower Egypt includes all the coutitty Ving 5 
between Grand Cairo, the Levant Sea, the iſth- 


* The canals near the pyramids, ind other burial Slaves, 
are ſappoſed to have furniſhed the Greeks with the idea of 
their infernal rivers, Styx, Acheron, Cocytus, and Lethe. 
About 160 miles weſt of the pyramids, i in the n De- 
fart, ſtood the temple of Jupiter Ammon. 

t The overflowing of the Nile was occaſioned by the 


periodical fall of rain about the ſummer ſolſtice, 
K * mus 
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mus of Suez, and Lybia. It contains Grand 
Cairo *, which is about a hundred miles from 
F the. mouth of the: Nile, and about eight miles 
0 ſtom its dividing. into the two great branches 
1 which form the Delta f. Abaut four miles 
northward © of Grand Cairo ſtood Heliopolis 4. 
Near the mouth of the eaſtern branch of the 
Nile ſtod Damictta |, the ancient key of Egypt. 
About ninety miles weft of Damietia, near the 
mouth of the weſtern hranch of the Nite, 
ſtood - Roſetta. About twenty miles _ ſouth- 
weft of Roſetta, by the north part of the Lake 
} Mareotis $ ſtood the famous City of Alexan- 
dria , North of Alexandria, in the iſland of 
Pharos, was a tower near four hundred feet 
high; on the ſummit was a vaſt mirror of 
2 yu” 0 e as to n the | 


* The port of int Cairo is edi Boyle. ; 

+ So called from its reſemblance to the pyramidical figure 
ef that letter in the Greek alphabet, 4... 

* Both this place, and Heliopolis 1 in Syria took theix 
names from containing temples dedicated to the ſun. 

I. The preſent Damietta is about four miles ſoutk of the 
2 of ancient Damietta. 3 

5 The waters of this lake are now aried up. 

4 Modern Alexandria is a place of ſtall extent, frarcely 
containing 6 6000 o bunu, | 
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1 of diſtant veſſels before they were vi- 
ſible to the eye; at night it was lighted up, 
to prevent the danger that ſhips. might ather- 
wiſe run into, by approaching too near the coaſt. 
Peluſium ſtood (in about lat. 319 N.) at the 
eaſtern part of 4 lake, called Menzale “. In 
the eaſtern part of Lower Egypt is the land 
anciently called- —_— where the un 
N | 


© HA. p. XXIII. 
e Of AMERICA. 


AmzRICA was. Conan in * year 
1492, by Chriſtopher Columbus, a Genoeſe, in 
the ſervice of Spain. Columbus entertained true 
notions of the figure of the earth, and was in- 
ſtigated by the ſucceſſes of the Portugueſe to be- 
come an adyenturer. He/ entertained. a ſtrong 
perſuaſion that the Atlantjck Ocean might lead 
to unknown countries, and that a paſſage to 
the Eaſt Indies and China might be found 
weſtward. He preferred a petition at Genoa, to 
get employed in purſuing ſuch diſcoveries; 
but it was rejected, as being entirely chime- 
rical ; he afterwards tried France, En gland, and 


»The Lake Menzale- (contained four of the ſeven 
mouths of the Nile. 


Ks | Fan 
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Portugal, with as little ſucceſs ; Spain was his laſt 
reſource; and after eight years attendance there, 
(having been much rallied and abuſed), he ac- 
compliſhed his deſires by means of a Monk and 
two other Churchmen, who prevailed on Queen 
Iſabella, from a motive of religion, to favour 
his pretenſions, He ſet fajl with three ſmall | 
veſſels,. and on the thirty-third day from his 
departure, after ſtrugg gling with many difficul- 
ties, from the yarjation of the compaſs, and the 
mutiny of his men, who threatened to throw 
him overboard, he, luckily for himſelf, diſco- 
vered one of the Bahama Iſlands, and after that 
Cuba and Hiſpaniola. At the end of about 
nine months he returned to Spain, with a quantity 
of gold, and ſome of the natives, and received 
the higheſt honours and preferments. He was 
equipped for a ſecond voyage, with ſeventeen 
fag of ge which contained ſtores and men, ſuf- 
6. a colony, r he a 86 time — on 
the Ifland of Hiſpaniola, where he erected 
forts, and took all precautions to ſecure the de- 
pendance of the natives. He then left Hiſpa- 
niola, and made towards Cuba, in coaſting 
along which he diſcovered multitudes of iſlands, 
and among the reſt Jamaica, The admiration 
of his ſucceſſes excited envy, and tempted ca - 
| np, for he was falſely accuſed of having ill 
deſigns, 
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deſigns, and an officer was diſpatched from | 
Spain as a ſpy upon his conduct. He re- 
turned of his on accord to Spain, "and dbviated 
the reproaches with which he had been loaded! 
His innocence removed, all but jealouſy, and 
he was equipped a third time for further diſ- 
coveries. In a few weeks he paſſed the Ifand 
of Trinidad, and diſcovered the continent of 
| South America, at the mouth of the river Oroo- 
noko ; thence he thought proper to proceed 
again for Hiſpaniola, in the paſſage to which 
he landed at ſeveral places, His enemies again 
ſet every. ſpring in motion that could injure 
him, and by their evil machinations, he was 
treated as a traitor, and brought to Europe in 
chains. He was, after a time, honourably ac- 
quitted, but it is faid, he would never part with 
the ſhackles with which he had been loaded. 
After a fourth voyage, in which he encountered 
extreme dangers, and miraculouſly procured pro- 

viſions for his famiſhing people from the na- 
tives of Jamaica, by predicting an eclipſe of 
the moon, which was then about to happen, 
he returned to Spain; his protectreſs Iſabella 
vas then dead; Ferdinand, her huſband, gave 
him fair words, but nothing elſe. He died 
at Valladolid, weighed down with grief and in- 
firmities, deſiring his chains to be buried with 
his oo What Columbus had obtained by 
} good 
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good ſenſe and humanity, future governors pur. 
chaſed with blood and barbarity, for ſo. pro- 
ceeded the 1 to revel in 1 n 
tions. e | 29 f 


When the Spaniards began to acquire new 
poſſeſſions, other powers were ſtimulated in the 
ſame purſuits. The Portugueſe diſcovered the 
Brazils, and Cabot, a native of Briſtol, diſco- 
vered the North-eaft coaſt of North America, 
which now compaſſes the United States. Ame- ' 
rica is faid to take its name from Americ Veſ- 
pucci, a Florentine merchant, and man of ads 
dreſs, who made diſcoyeries on the Southern 
Continent. | | 
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NORTH AMERICA. 
Of N BAA AI v. 


N EW Britzin®;; . alſo the ROSTER of | 
the Eſquimaux, is that part of North America 
which lies round Hudſon,s Bay, extending from 
Canada northward towards the Pole. In Gu- 
thrie's. Geographical Grammar, its dimenſions 

are laid down as 850 miles in ee _ 750 
in -breadth. 2488, 17S 
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New Britain, New North and South Wales, New 
Denmark, Kc. are Ar. thinly inhabited, and but very 
little frnown; - eee ee 
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ot 0 A NA DA, (called alſo che Province 
of — 


CANADA Hes! dane 93 dad 52 de- 

grees of north latitude, and between 61 and 
81 degrees of weſt longitude. It is bounded 
on the north and eaſt by New River and Hud- 
ſon's Bay; on the ſouth, by New England and 
New York; and on the weſt, by unknown 
lands. Its capital, Quebec, is ſituated at the 
confluence of the rivers St. Lawrence and St. 
Charles, about 320 miles from the ſeaz- it is 
built on a rock, and ſtrongly fortified, and has 
a ſafe and commodious haven. The town of 
Montreal is furrounded with a dry ditch, and 
fortifications; it is about 170 miles ſouth-weſt 
of Quebec, at the foot of a mountain of the 
fame name, on an ifland in the river. St. Laws 
rence; it is about a mile and a half from the 
ſouth ſhore ; the iſland is 30 miles in length, 
and 121n breadth. Montreal was famous for a 
great fair, which laſted two or three months, and 
| was reſorted to by different tribes of Indians, from 
the diſtance of many hundred miles. The town, 
1 1 | Trois 
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Trois Rivieres, ſo called from three ** 11 
which join their currents there, and unite with 
the river St. Laurence, is traded with by ſeveral 
nations of Indians, who come down the rivers to 
exchange peltry for other commodities. 


The great river St. Lawrence is the outlet of 
the Lakes of Canada through the Lake Ontario; 
at its mouth it is about 90 miles wide, and is 


navigable to the largeſt veſſels 400 miles from 
the fea ; it contains many fertile iſlands, among 


which are thoſe of Richelieu. The river near 
Quebec, from the breadth of about twelye miles, 
fuddenly narrows to only one, The Canada 
Lakes are five, viz. Lake Superior, which is 
15,000 miles in circumference ; Lake Michi- 
gan, Lake Huron, Lake Erie, and Lake On- 


tario, the ſmalleſt of which is 6c miles in 


circumference ; ; theſe lakes all communicate, 

Between Erie and Ontario is that ſtupendous 
cataract, called the Falls of Niagara; the per. 
pendicular fall is 150 feet, and the breadth 1 


the _ frream half 2 mile, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXXIV. | 
of NEW-:SCOTLAND./! 


New Scotland lies between 44 and 49 
degrees of north latitude; and: between' 60 and 
67 degrees of eaſt longitude. It is bounded 
on the north by the river St. Lawrence; on 
the ſouth, by the Atlantick Ocean; on the eaſt, 
by the Gulf of St. Lawrence” and the Atlan- 
tic Ocean; and on the weſt, by Canada and 
New England. The capital, Halifax, ſtands by 
Chebucto Bay; it has an intrenchment, which 
is ſtrengthened by forts of timber. A ſmall 
ſquadron of ſhips, under the command of a 
Commodore, are conſtantly ſtationed at Halifax, 
- prote& the fiſheries, * and to prevent other 
encroachments. During the winter they are 
laid up in the harbour. Annapolis Royal is 
another town of Nova Scotia; St. John is a 
new ſettlement at the mouth of a river of the 
fame name . The Loyaliſts have planned 
ſeveral new towns, among which, the town of 
Shelburne, which takes the lead, is faid to con · 


* The other river St. John is north of the river Bec 
Tauren. Wh SKA | 
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tain 500 inhabitants; the eaſtern and God 
ern parts of Nova Scotia are now called the 


government of New Brunſwick *. 


The lakes of Nova Scotia are numerous. 
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of * UNITED STATES Oo 
AMERICA. Ny 

Tur E United 8 are 8 Nen 
about 31 and 48 degrees of north latitude, 
and between 67 and 90 degrees of weſt longi- 
tude, being about 1200 miles from north to 

ſouth; the breadths are unequal, from 150 to 
700 miles. The United Provinces are the thir- 
teen following : New Hampſhire, Maſſachu- 
ſetts Bay, Rhode Iſland, and Providence Planta 


5 . New Brunſwick is furclermort mad de'to Eitel weſt- 
ward from the river St: Croix to its ſourte, and thence to 


the ſoathern boundary of the province of Qnebec. - The 


whole boundaries were politically determined in the year 


1784, and ſo particularly as to _ Prevent: future diſpates 


with the United States of America, in aſcertaining the 
weſtern. boundaries of New England and of New Vork, 


as far as the northern Part of the Lake Ontario. a2 197423 G 
LiF i l 7 wp, * 


. #4 S 


At was 


tions, Connecticut, New Vork, New Jerſey, 
Pennſylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 1 
North FORTS np © NN N d Georgia“ a 


Ws „NN Nets 
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of New ENGLAND: 


4 5 


45 t 
4 241 


Ne W. England lies between 41 and 49 
7s e of veſt un, It t is bounded 
on the north by Nova Scotia; ; on the ſouth, by 
New 'York;" on the calf, by a the Atlantick 
Gela; and on tlie weſt, by BY Britiſh et territo- 
ries on the eaſt ſide of the river St. Lawrence. 
New England is principally divided into four 
ſtates. The Sure of "Maſſachuſetts contains 
many towns, among which are, Salem, New- 
bury Port, Dartmouth, Plymouth, Cambridge, 
(in which is Havard College and Stoughton 
Hall,) and Bu, the capital, which is ſituated 
on a peninfula at the bottom of Maſſachuſetts 
Bay, the entrance of which is rocky, and con- 
tains ſeveral ſmall iflands, on one of which is 
Fore William,: the moſt regular and deferfible 
fortification of all the ſthtes. Tha greateſt part 
wy town of Boſkon 1 round ks harbour, in 
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: '. „The four, firſt mentioned provinges, of the "Prize | 
TER .in New England.” 
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0 ſemicircular form. Boſton" and Cambridge 


are about four miles apart. T he State of New 
Hampſhire lies- north; it contains Portſmouth, 
&c. The State of Rhode Iſland and Providence 
Plantations lies ſouth ; Rhode Iſland contains 
Newport, &c. The State of Connecticut lies 
weſt ; it contains New London 7 Hertford, Kc. 
New 8 contains | many. 7 rivers, 
among which are the. Connecticut and” Thames, 
and many capes, bays,” and harbours, the 
moſt remarkable of which are formed by, Rhode 
Iſland; the Providence Plantations, and Ply- 
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New York Hes! between 40 TP LG; * 
grees of north latitude, and between 72 and 76 
degrees of weſt longitude. It is tiounded: on 


the: north by the Britiſh territaries on the 
eaſt, fide of the river St. Lawrence; and by New 


Th England; on the ſquth: and ſouth-weſt}! by: the 


river Hudſon and Delaware ;: and 6h'thereaft, 
by New England and the Atlantic Ocean. 
The State: of New York cohtains the Iſland of 
New Vork, which i 18 about twelve miles long, 
and three broad. At the fouth-weſt end, in the 
mouth 
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mouth of Hudſon's river, is the town of New 
York, which; together with its harbour; is de- 
fended by a fort and battery. The State like- 
wiſe contains Long Iſland and Staten Thad} 
and is divided; into ten counties. The. Mon 
hawk River in New Vork has a large cataract : 
the cape, called Stady-Hook, is at they ne 
of Batieon Ri . 
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of NE W] JERSEY.i | 
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Ne eee 
grees of north rftüde, and between 74 and 7 
degrees: bf welt Tonigitu e. It is Deunded on 
the north 55 Hubs Rivet; an by the Sound, 
which®# ates Staten Iſland" frem the Conti 
nent j we eilt and Tuth“eaſt, by the At“ 
lantfek Ocean i Wu den and{fouth-welk- 
by Delawaie River hd Bay. (pi Fer 10t ode 
2 vile c eolity e ,,. 1 ald fy 
Nes "Jerty is divided into 19 counties; 
among the Chief" towns are, Burlington, Perth 
Amboy, New Brunfwick, and iinertsen, in 
which there is re ceuege. ern) Abe 1 
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ESE ben vas: 44 
degrees of north latitudes and between 74 and 
$x degiees of welt longirude It is Beumded' e 
che Böftlr By the - eountry' of the Iroquis or = 
Five nations; on the ſouth and weſt; by Ma” 
ryland ; and on the eaſt, by the Delaware River, 
which divides it from the Jerſeys. Pennſyl- 
vania is principal divide; into; 42 aggunties, 
three of which, now called the Delaware State; 
forty 8 diſtinct government: they are fiquated weſth 
ward. of the mountains. on the, banks of the river, 
Ohid, on the fouth-caſt, and, enſſ gart of. Lake, 

Eries they were purchaſed by Mr, enn a. 
and, eſtabliſned in the ygar 277 l. Ther Sith, 
of Philadelphia the. noſt, beautiful, oh, any. in. 
Ametica, A ſaid to be pnegyalled by an ig Fur. 
rope for regularity), is-:in.ahe, county, of PH 
_ delphia, Its ſituation is 100 miles from the ſea, 
between two ,navigalle:, zivers; Dalaware and 
Sehuplkill, the ſtrearas,of, which.ars abgur, we 
rafley apart; the Delaware in hem abort Fon, | 
in breadth. Canals, which Vale: with, both, 

rivers, run through the principal ſtreers of the 
city. The other principal towns of Phila- 
delphia are, German Tommy * Radaor, 


Cheſter, &c. 
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o MARYLAND. 


Manreans; is ae | Between 37 wy 

40 degrees of north latitude, and between Tg 
and 90 degrees of welt longittide. It is bounded 
on the north by Pennfylvania z on the ſouth by 
Virginia; on the eaſt by Pennſylvania and the 
Atlantic Ocean] and on the weſt by the Apala- 
chian mountains: Maryland is divided into two 
parts, caſt and weſt, by the bay of Cheſapeak *. 
Theſe two diviſions contain 14 counties. Mary - 
fand contains many navigable Erecks and rivers: 
among the rivers are the Pato mat, Severn, and 
Saſſafras. The chief town is en 
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Winnie ne ee 36 and 40 di- 
grees of norch latiriue; and between 7g and go 
degrees of weſt longitude. It is bounded on 
Maryland, from which it is ſeparated on the 
nen by tlie river n 3 on 10801 _ 
1 02 088229! e Sa 

ke acer Chelapeal runs e 366: alles” ap the 
| country: for a confiderable way its greateſt breadth is 
about eighreen miles, and its narroweñ about ſeven. 
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by North Carolina; on the eaſt by the . 
Ocean; and on the weſt by the great river 
Miſſiffppi +. Virginia is principally divided 

into 24 counties. Among the principal towns 
are Williamſburg, James'Town, : and York Town. 
Ships in failing either to Virginia er Maryland 
paſs. two points of land, called the Capes of Vir- 
ginia, between which is the paſſage, into the bay 
of Cheſapeak. James river, York river, the 
Potawmac, &c. empty themſelves into the bay, 
Virginia, from its many navigable riyers, haz the 
greateſt commercial advantages. Formeriy al- 
moſt the whole northern coaſt of Acrſte⸗ wok 
the name of Virginia. TRL! 3 
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Of NORTH wy SOUTH CAROLINA, 
with GEORGIA. 10 


N OR TH and South Czrolind, with Grorgh, 
lie between 30 and 37 degrees of north latitude, 
and. between 76: and 9 degrees of veſt longi⸗ 
, Tue.” They are bounddd on the north by Vi- 
nis on the ſouth * che river 8. Joa, . 
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I The Miſſiſnppi, wh} its e. Is fappofed to run 
a eoutſe of 4, 500 miles. It is navigable for ſmall craft al- 
moſt to its ſource 3 its mouth, however, is ſo choaked with - 
hag s and e 25 not to admit of veſſels of large burden, 
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GEOCRAPHY. 749 
fepadagch Georgia from Florida; on the eaſt by 
_ the Atlantick Ocean; and on the weſt by the 
river Miſſiſſippi. North Carolina is prineipally 
divided into two parts, one of which contains 
the town of Wilmington. South Carolina, which 
contains Charles- Town and Port- Royal, is prin- 
cipally divided into five parts. Georgia is not 
priacipally ſubdivided : it contains the town of 
Savannah, Among the principal rivers in theſe 
States are Clarendon River, Albemarle River, Sa- 
vannah or George River, and St. Mary's, which di- 
vides Georgia from Florida. The weſtern parts are 
watered by the Cherokees, Mobile, Pearl River, 
and many others, which (in a little more than 
35 degrees of latitude) fall into the Miſſiſſippi. 
Hatteras is a noted cape; as is likewiſe Cape Fear, 
and Cape Carteret, which both lie ſouth of it. 
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SPANISH Dominions in Noa AHR A. 


Ot EAST oo WEST FLORIDA. 
pines * Welt p va lie 3 25 <a 
32 degrees of north latitude, and between 80 


and 91 degrees of weſt longitude. They arc 
L 3 | bounded. 
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| bounded on che north by Georgia; on the ſwuth 
by the Gulf of Mexico; bn the eaſt by the 
Straits of Bahama; and on the weſt by the river 

Miſſimippi. The capiral of Eaſt Florida is 
St. Auguſtine. It is defended by 3 caſtle 
called Fort St. John, and encloſed by @ ditch 
fortified with baftions. The capital of Weſt 
Florida is Penſacola, which is rene within 4 
bay of the — ne. 1 
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Of LOVISIANA 


LourStana is a immerſe eontiey, er- 

tending from the banks of the MyjllitBippi weſt. 
ward. Its limits are aindetermined. The town 
of che greateſt noxe is New Orleans, which les 


near the dot of et Ati, 
Of NEW MEXICO and CALIFORNIA. 


TE lie between 23 and 43 degrees of 
north latitude, and between 94 and 126 degrees 
of weſt longitude. They are beunded on the 
north hy unknown lands; on the fouth by Old 
Mexico and the/Pacific Ocean; on the eaſt by 
Louiſianz; and on the weft by the Pacific 
Ocean. The capital of New Mexico is Santa 
Fe, and of — Ban. PIES 1 

* Ot 
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of OLD Mio. or NEW, SPAIN. 


Oro dexico, or New Spain, lies baareen 8 
and 30 degrees of north latitude, and between 
93 and 179 degrees of weſt longitude. It is 
bounded on the north by New Mexico, or 
Granada; on the north-eaſt by the Gulf of 
Mexico; and on the ſouth-caſt and ſouth-welt 
by Terra Firma and the Pacific Ocean. Old 
Mexico is principally divided into three paxts, 
called Augiences. One of chem, called Mexico 
Proper, contains the town of Mexico, and the 
Port towns of Acapulco and Vera Cruz. The 
other audiences are Galicia, or Cuadalajarra, and 
Guatimala *, each having A town of its own. 
name. The capital, Mexico, which is ſituateg 
in the center of a lake, carries on a trade wich 
Europe and the Weſt Indies by Vera Cruz, and 
with the Eaſt Indies by ACaPUlen. | 1 8 2 


* Gee was ſwallowed by an * in the 
year 1773: it is ſpppoſed that 8000 families periſhed with 
zit. New Guatimala is built at ſome — Tow * 
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of TERRA FIRMA, or CASTILE 
75 DEI. ORO. f 


8. 1 


Tx RA rs lies between the See and 
12 degrees of north latitude, and between 60 
and 82 degrees of weſt longitude. It is bounded 
on the north by the Carribbean Sea; on the 
ſouth by the country of the Amazons, and by 
Peru; on the eaſt by the Atlantic Oeean, and 
by Guiana; and on the weſt by Old Mexico; 
and by the Pacific Ocean. The chief towns of 
Terra Firma are Porto Bello and Carthagena - 
on the northern coaſt, and Panama on the 
ſouthern | coaſt. Theſe towns have annual 
fairs for American, Indian, and European com 
modities. 


ot PERU, 


Px ERU lies between the ID als: 25 
degrees of ſouth latitude, and between 60 and 
81 degrees of weſt longitude. It is bounded 
on * 8 by Terra Fi irma; on the ſouth by 
Chili; 
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Chili; on the caſt by the Cordelera mountains; 
and on the weſt by the Pacific Ocean. The 


chief towns are Lima, Callao, Quito, Cuſco, 


and Potoſi, which contains a very rich filver 
mine. Moſt of the gold mines are in the north 
part of Peru; the ſilver mines are in the ſouth. 
A fifth part of the produce of the mines belongs 
to the Rings of . 


of c 11 1 


Cm lies between 25 and 45 degrees of 
ſouth latitude, and between 65 and 85 degrees 
of weſt longitude. It is bounded on the north 
by Peru.; on the ſouth by Patagonia; on the 
eaſt by La Plata; and on the weſt by the South- 
ern Ocean. Chili is divided into two parts by 
the Andes mountains. The eaſt ſide is called 
Cuajo, or Cutio; and the weſt fide Chili Pro- 
per, which contains the town of St. Jago. 


of PARAGUAY, or LA PLA TA. 


Paracuay lies between 12 and. 37 de- 
grees of ſouth latitude, and between 50 and 75 
degrees of weſt longitude. It is bounded on 
(he north by Amazonia; on the ſouth by Pata» 
| : gona; 
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gonia; on the raſt by Brazil; and on the weſt 
vy Peru and Chili. The chief town is Rio de 
La Plata. The great river La Plata is in this 
province; the width of it at the entrance 


is about 250 miles. Cape Antonio is at the 


north entrance, _ oy t. OP * e Tooth 


The four Jaſt a provin nces PER 
r 5 7p 


of 11 


BnAZzll. lies between the Equator and 35 


degrecs of ſouth latitude, and between 35 and 


bo degrees of weſt longitude. Ir ; is bounded on 
| the north by the mouth of the great river Ama- 
 zon and the Atlantic Ocean ; on the ſouth by 


the river La Plata; on the eaſt by the Atlantic 


Ocean; and on the weſt by a chain of moun- 


tains, which divide it from Paraguay and the 
country of the Amazons. On the coaſt there 
are three ſmall iſlands, where ſhips touch for 
proviſions in their voyage to the South Seas, 
viz. Fernando, St. Barbara, and St. Cathatine's. 
The chief towns of Brazil are St. Sebaſtian, 
Fernambuco, Rio Janeiro, and St, Salvador, or 
Bahia, The river Amazon near its mouth is 

: about 


G οοο f "M55 
about 80 miles wide. The mouth of the ri 
Para, which is eaſt of the ſame, is about 40 
miles. Brazil belongs to Portugal. 


Drikeon Parts of 80 fn AMERICA 
TE E country of Guiana, which extends from 
the equator to the eighth degree of north lati- 
tude, bounded by the great river Oroonoko on 
the north, and Amazonia on the ſouth, is un- 
known, except along the coalt, where the French 
at Cayenne, and the Dutch at Surinam, have 
90 fone ſerthements, 8 | bg = 
Amazonia, which is firuated dotted red 
and Brazil, have never been dora diſ- 
en 


633 „* 
* * . 
od — 


ER at the fouchern extremity "of 
Amerjca, ſometimes deſcribed as a part of 
Chili, hath no fetttements, neither hath Terra 
del Fuego, the Falkland Tftands, nor other in- 
ferjor ones at the ſbuthern extremity. 
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A particular Deſcription of ſeveral principal 
IsLANDS. 


EUROPEAN ISLANDS. 


Ick LAND is about 400 miles long, and 
180. broad. It contains a volcano, called Mount 
Hecla, which is: conſtantly throwing up flames 


and ſulphur, and torrents of boiling water: it is 


notwithſtanding this almoſt covered with ſnow. 
This iſland is e to contain about e 
Wenn. a 
T he Faro Hands are about 24 in number. 
They he in a cluſter, and take their name from 
their inhabitants ferrying from one to another, * 
The number of people in theſe iſlands are *. 

poſed to be about 4000. | 
The Orkney Ji are ai 30 in number, 
They are ſeparated from Caithneſs by the Pent- 
land Firth, which is dangerous to mariners, 
from the rapidity of its tides. The largeſt of 
theſe illands ls Pomona, which 1s about 24 
miles 


o. S R Ar Hr 1 


miles long; and nine broad, It contains. Kuk- 
wall and Stromneſs, and has ns e of a 
Druid temple. 5 

The Sherland Ilands are about 1 in 8 | 
the largeſt of which is Mainland, which is about 
60 miles long, and 20 broad. It e 
LOW. and . 


'T he Hebrides are very ee and ſome of 
them very large. Many of them are diſtinguiſhed 
for their remains of antiquity, particularly. Iona, 
or Columb Kill, which was anciently the ſeat 
of weſtern learning, and the, burying- place of 
ſeveral kings, of Scotland, Ireland, and Norway. 
This iſland, and another ſmall one called Staffa, 
famous for its ſubterraneous hall and ſtupendous 
pillars, are both weſt of the iſland, of Mull. 
Mull, Ja, and Jura, are weſt of Argyleſhire, 
| Bute and Arran, which form the ſhire of Bute, 
are ſouth of the ſame. The other principal 
iſlands are Shy, which i is weſt of Roſsſhire, and 
Lewis and Harris , North U. 5 and South Ut, 
all which lie * north-weſt: to ſouth · weſt of 
Sky Iſland. . The ſmall iſland of Kilda, or Hert, 
is the moſt webe of ls the Heben. bs 
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The He of Mun (andiently a kingdom) ch 
tains four port towns, Caffictewn,” Peele; 
Douglas, which has an excellent - harbour; and 
Ramſey, which has a ſpacious bay. Near the 
Hurkern prormontory ef the Iſle of Man there is 
an ifland about three eee 


elſe che Calf of Man. 


2 41 


The 1 le of Angleſea was treated | of with 
_ IL”. 


ef 1 TO Wightis is Aivided "wy 3⁰ pes 
Tze tons were Thentioned with thoſe of Hamg⸗ 
Mire;-ts which it belongs. Carifbrook Cale 


8 Wl iffand. Charles I. wis confined here; 


#9) a+ His Eckbtior ſome DE här thildier. 
The ritidhiber of infiabitants i itt this i fland, accord= 
ing o 2 lite ſurvey, "amoviſited +0 more "thi 


r f 106 eee o 


-” * 7 : f ” 8 4 : * * 
* 124 14 * wig 1444 2 « » Aa & 447, 4 


Jersey anckently — tis e for 0 


honey, and for the mantfacture of ſtockings. 


It is abo 12 miles in length. Its principal town 
18 St. Heffer, or Hilary: This iflamd is allowed 


by charter to tetaim certaits privileges, agrerablt 


to the old Norman inſtitution-. The north ſide 


of the iſland is almoſt inacceſſible, by means of 
halt ee © foliy 


* 
241 


/ 
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40 eliffs. The ſouth. ſide: 1 is * ua 
nter. AT 7 ks x | 21⁰ bf 5 ; 


"Grate akin 13 at 8 
ſouth-weſt, and about 12 miles from ealb to 
welt: where biundeſt. The harbour of: Guernſey 
is called St. Feter le N min _ 
nn Ae 5113 Un. 


4371 RH KEN 
The e dna idaad of Miderngy wk Hark are 
| A on W 
Harti 10 Las 1 | 
| Sardinia Nn 4 75500 41 50 de Dolle of 
Savoy. Its capital, Cagliari, is an arohbiſhapeic,, 
an univerſity, and the ſeat of the viceroy. His 
Sardinian Nfajeſtyi ahu¹,jH revenue from: this 
| ee ſippdted ta n pe 
-Qiiii e ee lit oaks "2:12 K 11 
he iſſanda of Cepſiaa Mea Sh 
and-Ivvicz | ax belonging to foreign pexretty have: 
nothing ſufficiently inturaſſing t req pa 
ue EIN: 
FRET Y 0! 209.2595 M £15 
ts T 2 3 nn mt 16 
nami nontinuen 10. tupply Naples and ther: 
parts with corn, but its cultivation is much 
negledtad. The famous volcano, Mount Etna, 


which has fo oſten deſtroyed wie towns and 
4758 ee, 
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lags) is in chis illand. Its circuraference is 
about 60 miles: its figure is circular, and tends 


towards a point; the height of the ſummit is com- 


puted to be 10,954 feet. The lower parts of it 


are very fruitful, the middle abounds with woods, 
and the upper parts are covered with ſnow. 
The town of Meſſina “ gives name to the ſtrait 
between Sicily and the Continent. Several ſmall 
iſlands north of Sicily are volcanoes, among the 
> of which is ne Harri! T 
Capri, or Caprea, Ichia, BE EY fall 
iſlands: on the coafts of Italy, have Futle: elſe 
than ruins to een 1182 271 . GV 
r as 206 Car il 1h 


©. edi Mek ta, is Aab 35 


15 0of:tiorth- laritude, and 1 of caſt longitude. 


On this iſland the Apoſtle St. Paul was ſhip- 


 wreeked/7 Itipnow famous for being the reſi- 


dence ofi the Knighta of St. John * — 
3 of: Malta.: off gain 
| 01d Ae 261003 


T * iſlands of Luſiana, Corfu, &c. belonging 


to the;Nenetians, have nothing: ſufficiently in- 
tereſting to require a particular deſcription. 


ln 20 CLE 48 / will 25s +4804 ; 44105 Har 211 4 by 
* Neat Meſfina is. che rock Scylla and che whirlpool. 
_P waer dnn by ons of the poets. {Nw 
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Tant, however, is famous for the produce of 


currants and grapes, and Ithaca for being the 
iſland of Ulyſſes, 


Negropont, the ancient Eubwe; is Avi 90 
miles long, and 25 broad. Here the Trl 
galleys lie, 


Lemnos, or Stalimene, is about 25 miles long, 
and nearly of the ſame breadth. It is a fertile 
iſland, and contains mineral earth, from which 
the Turks derive a conſiderable revenue. 


Tenedos is as famous "7 its bing oppoſite 
to where Old Troy ſtood. 


Seyrbs is temarkable for its remains of anti- 
quity, and for being the place, where Achilles 
was educated, and where T heſrs died] in exile, | 


Leſbos, or Mytelene, is Fes for being the 

a Wee of many: e and d 
29 or W 1 his idand is "is 100 
miles i in circumference, | It has in it a Turkiſh 
garriſon. Sundry manufactures of ſilk, velvet, 
&c., are carried on in it, and it is famous for 3 its 
8 2 Tt EN | 
NM 


4 
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Samos was the birth-place of erben it 
lies oppolite to — | | 

Patmos, ſouth of Samos, is a rocky iſland, 
about 20 miles in circumference. It is only 
famous as having been the reſidence of St. John 
when he wrote the book of Revelations. 2 


The Cyclades Mans lie in a circle round 

Dtios, which is famed as having been the birth- 
place of Apollo and Diana, the ruins of whoſe 

temp! es are ſtill viſible, | 


Paros is noted for the beauty and whiteneſs of 
its marble, and for many remains of antiquity, 


Crrigo, or Cytherea, is ſouth-eaſt of the Mo- 
rea. It is about 50 miles in circumference, It 
is only remarkable as being the favourite reſi- 
dence of Venus. 5 
Santerin, N an an Caliſta, or + thao is one 
of the moſt ſoutherly iſlands in the Archipelago. 
Near this iſland is another of the ſame. name, 
which arſe out of the fea in 1707. > Its pro- 
duce was attended with an earthquake, rhunder 
and lightning, and a boiling of the fea for ſe- 


1 days. When it firſt made its appearance 
% is — & | it g 
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m was a mere volcano, I is mern "he miles 
in cireu mference. | 


— 


Rhodes i is 1 for wie aft the braſs 
Coloſſus, one of the ſeven wonders, of the world. 
It is about 60 miles long and 50 broad. The 
harbour, which was between the feet of the Co- 

loſſus, is now the principal arſenal for the ſhip- 
ping belonging to the Grand Seignior. Rhodes, 
its principal town, is Woh three miles in cir- 
c ieee . ä | WY 


| . Candia, the ancient Crete, once a for 
0 hundred cities, and for being the birth-place 
of Jupiter. The famous mount Ida, which is 4 
barren rock, ſtands in the middle'of the iſland; 
The river Lethe, famous for the labyrinth built 
by Dædalus, is in this iſland. About the year 

| 1669 the iſland was beſieged by the Turks, vb 
took it a having loſt "PII men. 

" eel is about 150 10 Sha 4. 70 road, 
During the time of the Cruſades it was a flouriſh- 
ing kingdom. Paphos, the ancient ſeat of plea- | 
fore"and corruption; is one of the diviſions of 
the Man: TORE m. is alſo contained 


in . 


2 by 9 on 
—— >, e 1 * Y SLY ; The 
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The Japan Hands form an empire. The 
Chineſe and Dutch are the only nations the na- 
tives ſuffer to trade with them, and theſe are 
under ſevere reſtrictions. The] apaneſe are fa- 
mous 5 Kor * wares. 


The Nand⸗ are about 12 in number. 5 
The chief are Guam and Tinian, on which 
| Anſon landed. 15 F ormoſa, eaſt of China, and 
Anian, or Hainan, in the Gulf of Cochin China, 
both belong to the Chineſe; They contain no- 
thing remarkable. | 
- . 

The Philippine Jhands are about I 200 in num- 
ber. They were firſt diſcovered by M agellan, 
who was ſlain in a ſkirmiſh with the natives in 
1521. The chief of the iſlands is Manilla, or 
Lucoaia. Theſe iſlands are extremely fruitful, 
and afford rich trade to the Acapulco ſhips. In 
the mountains of ſome of theſe iſlands, where 
water is moſt wanted, there are canes and trees 
which ſupply it. 


7 
as , 


ok The Moluceas, or Clove Iſlands, are five in 
number. The Dutch have two forts in theſe 
illands. : *. a Ls vo 6. d £73: + 


+ . * 4 Py 


The 
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21 The Banda, or Nutmeg Iſlands, are five in 
number... Theſe. are the only __ where Nuts; 
on aa Anon; to im: & #37 Hack nb of 


4 GY 


| . Tt for the cru N exere ed 
| by the Dutch upon the Engliſh. i in the year 1622, 
The Dutch have a garriſon and forts in this 
| Hand: £0 SAFE; clove plantgtiqns. 3 


E4ꝙh of - + 


- 4 * 
12 2 


Glu, or Ma aſlar. The chief odd of 
this iſland is peppet By opium. 1. he Dutch 
have a fortification” on this iſland, The ins 
ternal parts are governed by three kings, tlie 


| chief of hom reſides i in the town of Macaſſar. 


N Ni 28 4 i 


$ 261ʃlö and Ceram are 1 3 in which 
the Dutch have fortifications, 7.38 99002 Eidw 


= 7; ” he's 80 o * . 1 82 4 vos. N 
A OUE e 1 e 
Bornes i is 805 Web long and 700 Broad: The 
cocks of this iſland” are moſtly governed by 
Mahometan ee | "ThE" ApEn cute 
vith all nations. o & nů Hu Ai aa: 
1 1 Tm 24.21 4 357 bh asf =:1; © 
| 8 is 1000 wiles long, 7 100 — 
It produces much gold. The Engliſh Eaſt-India 
Company have two ſettlements here, Bencoolen 
nh Fort Marlborough, whence-they bring their 
i "3 © chief 


$68 | o nnr 


Chief cargues ot pepper. Thie caſſiß ae bos | 
in a part of this iſland, There is B moumtain 


in the iſland called Ophir, (aid to drted the 


peak of Teneriffe in height by 577 feet. The 
King of Achen is tlie chief of" the Aran 
princes who poſſeſs the fea eee £2 el 


5 4 
21 1 


Java, Thie Dutch! Kavi Ake wens dil this 


and: that at Batavia is the . principal of . | 
| their poſleions in the Song Their g 
vernor here lives N the £ 


pagnificepce, g Lowe i 
: The 8 , mY by d tnan io, in 

are ſmall, hut vuhry numerous they furniſh hips | 
which touch at fruits. 


color is one of the richeſt and moſt fertile 
Iſlands in the world, It is ; about 250 miles long, 
mh@ 200 broad. The iſland produces things 
common with other places. in the Eaſt, but cin- 
namon is ons of its chief prodoctionz. Candy, 
the capital, ſtands on a mountain in thę middle 
of the iſland. Here the king of the iſland re- 
fickes; but his power is fuid ca be very much 
tirruinſeribed by the Dutch, who are in poſſef- 
fon of the greareſt part of the iſſand. The 
Dureh were imwited * the naivds to defend 

＋ 4 them 
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them againſt the Portugueze, whom they ex- 
pled, and eſtabliſhed themſelves. Trincemale, 
the chief port on this Illand, was lately part of 
che Rat of war between the Dutch, Engliſm, atid 
French. It is now again, by — In the po- 
ſeſſion * the pr; ee 


we 
4 ft # 3 


Miter ad 1 are very nurtterous, 
bur can be called little elſe chan rocks; ſome of 
chem, However, Are Yoted for fine eco trees. 
Ee "vino S999 SqoFt 0 | 4 
Bbnstey un? 60d Haut been tread of i eres 
| deſcription of the Eaſt Indies. e 


* 


The Kieite Bund, are more chan txenty ir. 
number. They are in general mountainous, 
and many « of them Collect YRS "x and hot 


* "oO + £ 
s 4 5. 5 s 4 HH, F þ LY 
1 _— 8 
, ; * 
F 71 £ Ti 7 7 * 2 s * £ g ; 
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2 
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1 the egen 6 of the African aal 
is above 900 miles in length, and upwards of 
200 miles in breadth. * Evuropean' ſhips, in their 
_ "paſſage to and from India, generally paſs be- 
tween this ifland and the continent of Africa. 
Madagafcar is not ſubject to any foreign power, 
but is governed by many different princes, choſen 
from among themſelves. This iſland is in ge- 
f aerd fertile and pleafant. 1 e 
M 4 | Zocotora 


1666 e ro nA. 


Zocotora is about 89 miles long, and 54 broad. 
The inhabitants are of Arab extraction. They 
have two good harbours, where Britiſh ſhips have 
ſometimes put in. The iſland. ee mw 
alges, eee and gm. 1 

i is not i five miles in cite 
eumference, and is only à barren, ſandy. ſpot | 
of earth. The ſtrait to which this iſland . 
gives name Was, before the diſcovery of 
the Cape of Good Hope, the only paſſage 
through which the commits of India won 
their way to Europe, 

| Comora lands, The 1 af theſe inands 
is 30 miles long, and 15, broad. It affords 
plenty of proviſions and fruits, and ſhips bound 
to Bombay generally touch here for refreſhments. 


The inhabitants are an hoſpitable pogo people, 
of .the Mow: Perogdon: „ e ANTI 
e is * 50 I 59 miles; in e 
It produces many valuable commodities, and 
has a convenient and ſafe harbour. This iſland 
is in general ns and has W fine 
rivulets, „ 


ä 
8 ny : 
eme 


burden is | ant 90 mils wund. Some of 5 
1 
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its ſhorty dangerous, from rocks juſt beneath 
the ſurface of the water. On the ſouthern ex- 
tremity of the ifland there is a volcano which 
continually makes a roaring noiſe, and throws 
out flames. This "iſland is in general fruitful, 
and is the place where the French LO 
_ Wach at to _ in a ee , 

There are many cnconfidereble- ide dil. 
perſed ne near r the AY Hands OY EE, 


SFr. Helens is about 21 miles in ack, 
It is rocky, lies high, and is acceſſible only at 
the landing place, which is in a ſmall valley on 
the eaſt ſide, defended by. batteries of « cannon, 
placed level with the water. There is no an- 
chorage about che inland but at a fituation called 
Chapel Valley Bay. If a ſbip overſhoots 
Iſland in its paſſage . to Europe, it cannot re- 
cover i it again, on account of the ſtrong. ſouth- 
eaſt wind, which conſtantly blows there. The 
iſland contains about , -200 families, moſfiy de- 
ſcended from Engliſh parents, The Eng Slim 
Eaſt- India homeward bound ſhips take i in water 
and freſh proviſions here, The Company 8 af- | 
fairs here are managed by a governor, deputy- 
- governof, and ftore-keeper, - who have ſtanding 
- falariey, "and. a ord table; well furniſhed,” to 

which 
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which all commanders, maſters. ag 2 and 
oe ene are ekcacge20 


11 Tt 
 dlernfion in about twenty. Wilen in 2 
rence ; it. is, in general, mountainous and bar- 
ren, and is not inhabited, but it has à ſafe and 
convenient harbour; and the Eaſt India ſhips 
generally touch here to furniſh themſelves ogy 
_ Thick "they nd js great plenty. 


Fi. Aan, St. E hom, 5 Prins; 
Land, and Fernandopo, have nothing that re- 


Aan a meal Are 1 on 


| Cape Verd Nandi, are ſo named from TONY 
933 to Cape Ve TC „ on the African coalt ; 
they are about 20 in number, but ſome of 
Fo, are only barren and uninhabited rocks. 

St. Jago i is the moſt fertile of them, 1 is about 
1 5 miles in circumference; 3 madder grows 
here in great plenty among the cliffs; outward- 
bound ſhips often touch here for refreth 1Ents. 
The Portugueſe have a Viceroy, ſtationed in this 
"INand. The other Cape Verd Iſlands of”: any 
note, are, Mayo, Fogo, (a 2 and Goree, 
which belongs | to che F rench, 


Cunuries, (ucciently called .the Fe. ortunate 
Iſlands), are ſeven in number. The one called 
vi 2 the 
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i 


G1 enam i is about I 50. miles 2 in cir- 
e 7 UN 18 s extremely fruntyl, Toner] 
che Next . la argelf Maud, | is ut 150 miles 
circymference, and is, in general, fertile; "It is 


very remarkable, for 3 its Peak, which,” at the 
bottom, 13. AL out 15 1 in c circumference; i = 
riſes grad dually in the form of 'A  fug ar Toat; the 
perpendicular heig ht of. it is about #hree n miles 

above the ſurface ol che Tea, from which it ſerves 


as a ſeamark.. The Tanaries are farnous, or the 
wine to which they give 1 


13 Al 4 


| Madgiras are clots n number, the largeſt, . 
ed Madeira, i 1s. about 180 miles in 5 5 
it forms one continued hill from calf to 0 
declivity.. of which” on the ih fi 4e is 
tivated and interſperſed wich ras. 15 
the midit of the, flog ope che mer ch ts have fixed 
their fs dence. Funchal, wh TN i is the only 
ton ja che iſland d, is on the ſouth fi de, "ar 
the bottom of a large bay ; 3 towards the {e: ea 4 
js ; defended. by a high wall, with 4 battery, of 
cannon. Porto Santo, another Vr the mands, 
is about _ fo miles in circumference, : and is 
extremely fertile ; ; "the other Fan 5 only 3 
ſmall, barren, rock. The Madeiras ar are famous 
for the wine to which they e give name. 
Azores, 
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: | Azores, are nine in number, named Santa Mari 
St. Michael, Tercera, St. George, Gracioſa, F boat 
Pico, Flores, and Corvo. Theſe iſlands are fer- 
tile, but often ſuffer from. earthquakes and in- 
undations. | St. Michael, the largeſt, is about 
100 miles i in circumference, and contains about 
50, oo inhabitants. Tercera has a good har- 
Tf 


bour, , and contains the town of Angra, in 


which is a cathedral and five other churches. 
The Governor of the ill ands reſides here, as as 


X o 3 N 11 15 YE 
wn 3 ' 


does likewiſe the Biſho op. 


Nes is moſtly valuable for the 2d 
fiſhery carried on upon the ſhoals or ſand banks, 
which lie calt and ſouth-eaſt of the iſland. By | 
the laſt treaty « of p peace, the Fren ch; are allowed 
to enjoy the fiſheries on the nortli and welt 
coaſts of che inand. „The chief towns in News- 5 
15 fonndland are, Placentia, Bonsviſta, and St. 

John; but not more than 1000 families 
remain here in the winter, from the extreme 
cold and foggy air, e | OD . : 

IS 0 0 F i 
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e Brefon is, in > ellen, very berren. : Tbe 
harbour of Louiſbourg, the chief town, is Above 
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St. Jobn is about 60 miles in length; and 
30 or 40 in breadth; it is much more fertile 
than the two laſt mentioned, for it furniſhes a 
great quantity of corn, and * cattle are 
dred in It, | | po 


Ankeny or He Wands, are. „ 
al: with rocks, which make them difficult 
of acceſs. The number of inhabitants there 
are about 10,000 z they moſtly. employ them- 
ſelves in building and navigating light ſloops 
and brigantines between North America and 
the Weſt Indies. The town of St. George is at 
| the bottom of a haven, defended by ſeveral 
forts, and a en n of, cannon. 


Lav, or 3 onde, are about 50 
in number, but ſome of them are mere rocks; 
only twelve of them are of note, from either ſize 
or . 


1 is the principal of the iſlands. In 
the time of war much gain is made here by 
condemned prizes, and at all times by wrecks, 
which-are frequent, from the many rocks and 
ſhelves. The Spaniſh galeons, in their paſſage 
to Europe, ſail between theſe iſlands and the 
coaſt of Florida. 


Jamaica 
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Jamaica is ſuppoſed to contain upwards of 
100, 000 inhabitants, of which more than ſour- 
fifchs are ſlaves. The iſland, in general, is very 
fertile; but fugar, rum, and molaſſes are the 
moſt valuable articles of the Jamaiea trade. 
Kingſton, the capital, is in the ſouth part of the 
ifland. At a little diſtance from Kingſton, is 
Spaniſſi Town, or St. Jago de la Vega, where 
che courts of juſtice are held. Jamaica has 
been in "poſſeſſion of the Englifh from the year 
1656, at which time it was taken from the 
Spaniards ; St. Jago was then the capital ; after 
this, Port Royal, which was deſtroyed by an 
earthquake in 1692, was the capital. Port 
Royal was built upon a barren, ſandy ſoil, but 
it formed the border of a fine deep harbour, 
capable of containing a thouſand ſail of large 
hips: It was rebuilt, and deſtroyed by an 
burricane in 1722. In 1780, the e aide 
of Savannah la Mer was almoſt deſtroyed by 
an hurricane. Jamaica is interſected with a 
rid ge ol rocks, E 2 however, are covered 


-. e as Hiſpaniola, nd Parto e are 
called . the Great Antilles; the Little Antilles are thoſe 
iſlands along the coaſt of Terra Firma. The weſternnioſt 
Bol ralled the Carfibbean Iſlands, are divided into 
the I rd Illands arrd Windward Iflatids/ Martigico; 
and thoſe ſouth of it are the Windward-Idands. e 


| IH BT. 1 with 
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with-a great variety of beautiful trees; a Faſt 
number of rivulets of pure wholeſorne water 
iſſue Ga the _ ns fall in an. 


. * „ 


— contains by d the fume member 
of inhabitants as Jamaica, with a like proper: 
tiong or rather greater of ſlaves. The iſlandz 


in general; is fertile, and its productions much 
the ſame with Jamaica, and moſt of the other 
Weſt India iflands. ' Bridgetown, 'the capital, 
is the reſidence of the Governor of the iſland. 
— is the moſt eaſterly of all the Cas. 
ribbees, but has generally been as much annoyed 
by hurricanes as 8 of them; it received great 
an in 1780. | a ee 


5+. Chriftpher 65 e called St. Kitr's 95 
contains about 6000 whites, and 3680 flaves. 
This iſland, for its lize, Der 269 a ”=—_ = 
1 tr. E 


22 


© ntigus Contains Git 7000 e and 

and 300 flaves; it has an excellent Har- 
bour, in which there is a dock-yard, and an 
_ eſtabliſhment for the Royal Nayy. The ordi- 
| Hary ſeat of the Governor of the Leeward 

aids i xt Br. Vein, the heres the greatel 
N . Nevis 
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Nevis and Montſerrat contain each about 
| 5900 whites, ad. 10, ſlaves. 


; Barbuda 3 about I 500 ics; it 
belongs to the. Codrington family. It has no 
direct trade with England. The inhabitants 

are moſtly employed in huſbandry, and ing 
den jor. the art iſlands. 


ee © contains but: fo e ; it is 
perfectly level, and its inhabitants apply them- 
ſelves much in huſbandry, and feeding cattle, 
1 Dominica, from its ſituation with regard to 
Guadaloupe and Martinico, which it is between, 
and other political reaſons, has been declared 
to be a free port, and has its own peculiar go- 
vernment. 4 „ 0 


Si. Vincent i is, in = eaten very fruitful. Many 
of the inhabitants are Carribeans. When it was 
geded. to the Engliſh.in 1763, many inhabi- 
tants of the adjacent iſlands came and ſettled 
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* . the Camas are Coufal; 

| veral bays {the principal of which, is St. George' 8 
and harbours, lay round Granada, and a lake 
. on 
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on the top of a hill, in the middle of the iſlanq, 


. ſupplies it plentifully with rivers.” Theſe iſlands 
have hitherto "god your ravages of the W 


cane. 


1 the largeſt of the Weſt India Iſlands, 
is fertile; but not well cultivated. A chain of 
hills runs through the middle of the iſland from 
eaſt to weſt, but the land near the ſea is in 
general level, and in the rainy ſeaſon a great 
deal of it is flooded. The principal towns in 
this iſland have good harbours, among which are 
St. Jago, facing Jamaica, which is ſtrongly ſitu- 
ated and well fortified ; the Havannah, (the 
capital of the iſland), facing F lorida, likewiſe a 
place of great ſtrength and importance; and 
Santa Cruz, about 30 miles caſt of the Ha- 


- - Hiſpaniola, or St. Domingo, is extremely fer- 
ile, eſpecially the north-weſt parts, which be- 
long to the French. The iſland is diverſified 
with hills; valleys, woods, and rivers ; cattle of 
the European kind run wild in the woods, and 
are ſo plenty as to be hunted for their hides and 
tallow only. The moſt ancient town built by, 
the F in Hans Weſt Indies, is St. Do- 

xt N DL mingo, 
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mingo, which is the capital of the part of the 
ifland which belongs to Spain; it is ſituated on 
+ ſpacious harbour, and is. well built. The 
French towns are, Cape Frangois, Leogane, | 
Petit Guaves, and Port Louis. 7 


Porto "Tp a fertile, and it is 
beautifully diverſified with woods, plains, and 
rivers. The capital, Porto Rico, ſtands. in a 
little iſland, on the north ſide of the main iſland; 
it encloſes a capacious harbour, and is joined to 
the chief ifland by a Wann with 
torts and batteries. 


Virgin Hands are very mall; ; herd are raed 
at tho: * end * Porto. Rico. 


Trinidad baue, but unhealthy. 


| Marparetta 18 fertile, and abounds in ver- 
dant _—_ | 


Winters is very PROS and is diverſified 
* hills and rivers; its bays and harbours are 
numerous, and ſtrongly fortified, This iſland 
is. the reſidence of the Governor of all che | 
French Weſt India iſlands. bees 
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Gualalbupe is very fertile, and is ſtrongly 


fortified. © It is divided in two parts by a narrow 


channel, navigable my" to terry boats. 
Si. Lucia is very fertile in the valleys, and 
has ſome convenient harbours. This iſland, 


under certain reſtrictions, is declared cher, the 


French to be a x free port. 


4 , 


T 2 is very fertile, and has many conve- 


nient bays and creeks ; it has hitherto eſ- 
4. the omg of the hurricanes, 


St. Bartbolewige; Diſeada, and Marigalante ; 


_ theſe iſlands are of inconſiderable conſequence, 


except in time of war, when they afford ſhelter 
co the French privateers. 


St. Euſtatius is one continued” mountain, 


almoſt round, and riſing gradually in a pyra- 


midical form. It is in want of ſprings and 
rivers; but the Dutch have added to it all the 
poſſible advantages of art. It is ſuppoſed to 
contain about 5000 whites, and 1 5,000 ſlaves. 
Sugar and tobacco are the chief produce of 
the iſland. The inhabitants carry on a contra- 
band trade with the Spaniſh iſlands, and in time 
of war have generally enriche@ themſelves by 
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their profeſſed. neutrality. The ſame may be 
ſaid of the inhabitants of Curaſou, 5 which is a 
barren iſland, made, however, extremely valu- 
able by Dutch management. It has a fine 
harbour, a neat built town, many handſome 
public buildings; and numerous warehouſes, 
ſtored with European and Aſiatic commodities. 
The iſland is made to produce tobacco and 
0 and it has _ ſalt * 


.. 7 "Art FRE 7. Craix, or Sn: Cruz. 
Theſe two Daniſnh iſlands have improved much 
ſince the late King of Denmark bought up 
his Weſt India Company's ſtock, and laid the 


trade open. Several perſons from the — 
illands have ſettled here. 


The iſlands off the ond of South America 
belonging to Spain, are the Gallipago [Mands, 
ſituated on the weſtern. part of the continent, 
near and about the equator ; Chiloe, near the 
weſtern coaſt, between 41 and 43 degrees of 
ſouth latitude,” (it has a governor, and ſome 
well fortified . and _ very forall 
iſlands. 


E * Fernandes is uninhabited, but it has 
ume _=_ harbqurs, and has been ſound con- 


venzent 
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venient to Engliſh eruizers, who have touched 
here to take in water. In this iſland Alexan- 
der Selkirk, a Scotchman, was left by a ſhip: 
to which he belonged ; after a long and lonely: 
reſidence, a Capt. Rogers, who touched here, 
found him, and conveyed him home: h 
journal of adventures in the iſland he en- 
truſted to one Defoe to get publiſhed, but De- 
foe defrauded him, by bringing out the advens 

tures, on his own account, under the title of 
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A particular Deſcription of the chief Crrizs 
in the EvRoPrAN Kinopows and STATES. 
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Loxpo x. 18 ihe center of commerce, and 
the heart of the Britiſh nation fx communi- 
cates its treaſures with the moſt diſtant parts of the 
world, and it is the ſeat of liberty and Juſtice, and 
the encourager of arts and ſciences, *- Its public 
buildings and comthertial 'convenientes taken 
in tolo are unequalled, and its river ſurpalſes 
any other in the world, for the richneſs of its 
burthen: its banks likewiſe 'cotitain, "beſides 


the King's Dock-yatis, for building men of war, 


three large wet docks, 32 dry docks, and 33 
yards for building merchant thips. 1 he City 
(6285. 10 N33 „ rcgong of 
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of Weſtminſter and Borough. of Southwark join 
their buildings with London. The whole con- 
tain two noble C athedrals, 102 Paziſh Churches, 

upwards of 180 other places devoted to religious 
_ worſhip, 100, alms-houſes, and 20 haſpitals, 
The number of inhabitants are ſuppoſed to be 
| million; and taking in the extent of continued 
buildings, the Tircumference is more ahn 3 * 
* . . e. 


Edinburgh is remarkable for the extreme lofti · 
peſs of its buildings, (which are all of ſtone) ; for 
the ſpaciouſneſs of its High-ſtreet i for its Caſtle, 
which j is the height of twenty ſtories, built upon 
a ſteep and lofty rock, inacceſſible, except where 
it joins the City; Holyrood Houſe, which 
faces the Caſtle, &c. &c. Parallel to the city 
on the north, a new town is building, the ſtreets 
and ſquares of which are laid out with the utmoſt 
regularity, and the architecture does honour 
to the preſent. age. Between the old and new 
town, lies a, narrow vale; ver the eaſtern, part 
there is a brid ge, the center arch of which is 
about 90 feet high; this renders the commu- 
nication between the old and new 7 own ſhort 
and convenient. On the ſouth ſide of the vale, 
and on the weſtern extremity, the | Caſth ſtands. 

What is ſometimes called the harbour of Edin- 
burgh is properly the harbour of Leith; it is 
— 
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about two miles diſtant from Edinburgh. The 
Supreme Courts of R for North * 


are held at. Tdyborgh: i + V4. ; 


Dublin ſtands about feven miles from the tea, 
9 5 bottom of ; a large and ſpacious bay, (to 
| it gives name) upon the river Liffey, which 
divides it into two parts. It is banked through 


| the whole length o of the city on both lides, form- 


11 


ing noble and ſpacious quays. Below the firſt 
bridge veſſels load and unload before the mer- 


chants, warchouſes, There | is a ſtone wall built 


about three miles in length, about the breadth 
of F moderate ſtregr, and lufficjently high, to 
to ſhelter veſſels in ſtormy weather. The Par- 
liament Houſe, the New. Exchange, the Bar- 
raclks, Tri rinity College, the Linen Hall, &. are 
well deſerving notice, The city of Dubli lin is 


an archbjſhopric, _ MOM Cit 


2) 


Bergen is a pip 2 port, — on 
a ꝑreat fiſhing trade: ſeveral thouſand barrels of 
rhe toes of large fiſhes, caught on the Norway 
"coaſt, are yearly expofted to the ooaſt of Britany, 
for the uſe of the pilchard fiſheries “. 


4 * # * 


»The roes are mixed with a ſufficient quantity of ſalt - 


water, to make a paſte to inoint the nets with; the nets 
are then ſpread looſely on the ſurface of the water, and in 
their deſcent the pilchards are eager ſor the bait. | 
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Copenhagen is remarkable for a fine harbour, 


formed by a large canal, which flows through 
the city: it can admit only one ſhip lat . a 


time, but it is capable of containing 500. Se- 


veral of the ſtreets have canals and quays for 
ſhips to lay cloſe to the houſes.” | The Danes 
have a capital arſenal for the navy here. The 


road for the ſhipping begins about, two miles 


from the town, and is defended by 95 pieces of 
cannon. Copenhagen itſelf is defended by four 
royal caſtles, or forts. The palace, which con- 


tains many grand apartments, is moated round | 
with a triple ditch ; but the fineſt palace i is 
at F rederickſburgh, about twenty miles from 
Copenhagen. 


| Stockbotm is a ſtaple * town. It ſtands upon 
fix contiguous iſlands, in the Meller Lake, and 
is built upon piles. The town is furniſhed with 
all the exterior marks of magnificence which 
are common to the greateſt European cities, ſuch 
as erections for manufactures and commerce: it 
has likewiſe. a national bank, the capital of 
which . 466, 666 138. 4d. ſterling. The 


Certain tons in Sweden, twenty-four in number, are 


| called Staple Towns : in theſe towns the merchants are al- 


lowed to import and export commodities in their own- ſhips. 
. Thoſe towns which have no foreign commerce are called 
Land Towns, even if they are near the ſea. _, 


2 
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caſtle accommodates the royal court, and the 


national ' courts and colleges. The harbour of 


of Stockholm is difficult: of-'agcefs, but it jg 


convenient and ſpacious. Through Stock- 


holm England i is in Þ e r * with thip 
anchors. Wiebe 


n — 


Peterſpurgh ſtands at the bortoth of the 2 Cult 


of Finland. The river Neva, which commu- 
nicates with the lake of Ladoga, divides it into 


two parts: towards the ſea it is defended by the 


fortreſs of Cronſtadt. - The city is about ſix 
miles every way, and contains every ſtructure 


for national and public uſe, commerce, and mag- | 


nificence, that are to be found 1 in the moſt cele- 
brated European cities „„ : x 
Warſaw is almoſt in the center of Poland, on 
the river Viſtula. It is the royal reſidence, and 
contains many magnificent palaces and other 
buildings. The city and its ſuburbs exhibit a 


ſtrong contraſt of wealth and Jung and have 


but Merle commerce. 


2 4+ "4 + 4 a CM. 
A - 1 * 4% * * © 


In che year 1703, Peterſburgh conſiſted 1 of a Nw 


ſmall fiſhing huts; the ground was ſo wateriſh and firampy, 
that it was formed into nine iſlands, | 
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Berlin, the preſent royal reſidence of Pruſſia, 
1 ſituated on the river Spree, in the marquiſate 
of Brandenburgh. It contains a royal palace, 
and ſome others; its ſtreets and ſquares are ſpa- 
cious and regular. Koning berg, on the river 
Pregel, (which is navigable); is ſometimes ac- 
counted the capital of the kingdom. This city 
has palaces, a town-houſe, an exchange, a citadel, 
and a good harbour, . There are {even bridges 
over the Fregel. 


Vienna contains many palaces, among which 

are two imperial ones: it alſo contains an uni- 
verſity, a bank, and a court of commerce. Its 
religious buildings, with the walks and "_ 
* a ſixth part of the town. 


Prague is a large, few rows, 
js famous for its noble bridge. It contains 92 
churches and chapels, and 40 cloiſters. It is 
ſituated on the river Mulda. 


Amſterdam, next to London, is the greateſt 
commercial city in the world: it contains every 
cquvenience for commerce, and its public works 
are grand and ſublime. The city ſtands on the 
river Amſtel, and an arm of the ſea called Wye. 

It 
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Ir is in ſize about half as big agen, and i is 


built on, piles of wood. 


» * 
1 


© Bruſſels, or Bruxelles, is the reſidence 0 we 


viceroy of the Auſtrian Netherlands, Friis a 


firong fortified town, and agrecably framed on 


the river Senne. | rn 


10 « ) —— 


3 is divided into wn parts, „ de CN che 5 


Univerſity, and what was formerly called the 
Town. The City, or Old Paris, "conſiſts of 
three little iſlands, in the middle of the river 
Seine“; the Town, (the largeſt part), which is on 
the north ſide of the rivers and the Univerſity, 

which is on the ſouth ſſde. The palaces are 
ſhowy, - and ſome of its houſes and: public bufld⸗ 
ings are ſuperbly decorated with Paintings and 
ſtatues. Among the public buildings: the firſt 
are the Louvre, the Thuilleries, the Palace of 
| Orleans, called Luxemburgh, the Guildhall, the 


Academy, and the Haſpital far. Invalids. The 
hotels of the French nobleſſe, which are walled 
in, take up a great deal of room, with their 
court-yards and gardens. Paris is of a circular 


form, and 1s nearly as large as London. It is 
ſuppoſed to contain about 750,000.inhabitants, 


. The river Seine i is not half to broad.as, the Thames at 
London, neither is it navigable for ſhipping. 


1 Ihe palace of W is about 12 miles from Paris. 


2 Madrid 
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- Madrid is about ſeven miles in circumference, 
ſituated in the middle of a ſandy plain, ſurround- 
ed with high mountains. . It contains three royal 
palaces *, very ſpacious and magnificent. The 
principal one, called the Palace Royal, ſtands 
on an eminence, on the weſt ſide of the city. 
Some of the ſtreets of Madrid are {ſpacious and 
Re e bali; 5 


of Gibraltar is ſituated on a rock, in 369 5, of 
north latitude, and in 5 17' of weſt longitude, 
and 1s acceſſible on the land only by a narrow 
| palage cer the rock «2d the n walled. =__ 
iſthmus. the ee 3 ar a fortified. wed 
to prevent the garriſon from being ſupplied from 
Spain. The harbour 0 S is formed by 


* The Efcurial, wa} is _ 2 of Spain, 1s hae 
twenty- one miles north-weſt of Madrid. Its buildings are 
in the form of a gridiron; the King's apartment in it 
forms the handle. This palace has ſeveral thouſand 
doors and windows, and every convenience and ornament 
chat can make it elegant and ſuperb; it has alſo an ex- 

tenſive park, with groves, fountains, caſcades, grottos, 
ec. Philip II. erected the building in commemoration of 
a victory obtained by him over the French, at St. Quin - 
tin's, on St. Lawrence's day, 15 575 accordingly, it, was 
dedicated to St. Lawrence, who is ſaid to have ſuffered 
+ ener on a WI. | | 


a mole, 


a mole, which is well fortified ; but ths road i is 
neither ſafe againſt an enemy nor ſtorms. The 


bay is about twenty leagues in circumference. 


The Straits are about twenty-four miles long, 


and fifteen broad, and have conſtantly a ſtrong 


current ſetting from the Atlantic Ocean. 


Liſbon is a great commercial City. It is ſituated 
on the north bank of the Tagus, about ten miles 
from its mouth, and about eighty from the weſt- 


ern frontiers of Spain. The ſtreets are ſpacious, 
and the houſes are lofty and elegant. The whole 
town preſents itſelf - agreeably upon the riſing 


banks of the river, in the form of a creſcent. 
The harbour of Liſbon is ſpacious and ſecure, 


and the city is guarded by forts from _ ſudden 
attack from the fea. © 


7 


Berne * is ſituated on the river Aar. This 
city, and the canton to which it belongs, makes 


the moſt conſiderable diſtrict of Switzerland. 
It is ſaid to be able to fit out 100, ooo armed 
men. The city is well provided with arſchals 
and . edifices. 


» Bafil is by fome reckoned the capital of Switzer- 
land. N 


Rome 
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Nome * is ; firuared 1 upon the river Tiber f. hs 
| ftreets are ſpacious, and magnificently built. 
Irs churches are very numerous, and ſome of 
them in point of architecture, m magnificence, and 
furniture, (eſpecially St. Peter's) equal, if not 
ſurpaſs, any in the world. The caftle of St. 
Angelo is the chief fortreſs of Rome. As the 
preſent city ſtands on the ruins of ancient Rome, 
the ſeven hills, on which it was originally built, 
cannot be well diſtinguiſhed. The city contains 
within Its circuit many N and | dra 


Naples i is ſituated within about four Wales * 


the famous volcano, ws: Mount Veſuvus F. 
1 It 


* Bologes | is the next principal city to Rome i in a 
Eccleſiaſtical State. Its inhabitants are ' a commercial 


: people. 
+ The Tiber is much leſs N than the Thames, 
and is navigable only to ſmall craft, It bas five N | 
over it. : 

t Veſuvius, at be bottom, and on the wok and eaſt 


declivity, is covered with vines and fruit trees ; the top 
and ſouth and weſt ſides are covered with cinders and 


ſtones. The height of the ſummit above the ſurface off 


the ſea is about 3900 feet. Among the towns and cities 
which Veſuvius has deſtroyed are Herculaneum and Pom- 
peia. The melted lava in its courſe filled up the ſtreets 


above the houſe-tops to the * of many feet. In the 
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It is ſuperbly adorned with a profuſion of art and 
riches. Its ſtreet called Strada di Toledo, is 
ſaid to exceed any in W fer beauty and ele- 


gance. 


Florence is ſituated on the river Arno, forty- 
five miles eaft of Leghorn. - Next to Rome it is 
the moſt rich and beautiful city in Italy. - The 
Grand Duke's palaces are eminently ſuperb. 
The city ſtands between mountains, covered 
with vineyards and pleaſant villas. 


| Genoa is ſituated on a riſing ſtrand, near the 

Its houſes are lofty and well built, and the 
principal ſtreet from one end to the other re- 
ſembles a double row of palaces. The city 18 
fortified with a double wall fix miles in cir- 
cuit. The harbour of Genes is large and 


deep. 


Venice is ſituated on a number of ſmall iſlands, 
at about five miles from the continent. The 


year 1736 artificers, employed by the King of Naples, 
Aug deep enough to diſcover ſome of the principal build- | 
ings of Herculaneum, and even the bed of the river which 
ran through it. Pompeia has likewiſe been cleared to the 


| pavement of the ſtreets, and many ſkeletons Have been 
fovnc M the houſes, 


avenues 


- 8 5 GEOGRAPHY, 
avenues to it are fo difficult, that the Vene- 
tians have not thought i it neceſſary to encompaſs 
it with a wall. By ſea it is too ſhallow for 
large ſhips to come near it. The city contains 

many fine argon and wy towers * 15 


Cugliari has been nid mentioned with 
the m_ of Sardinia, 


Buda is bite on the fide of a Hill on the 
ſouth-weſt ſide of the river Danube; it is de- 
fended by a caſtle, and ſtrongly fortified ; Pre/- 
burgh, reckoned by ſome the capital of Hun- 
gary, is a large fortified city on ph north | fide 
of the Danube. | 


| - eonfextinete f is ſituated on the weſtern ſhore 
of the Boſphorus ; it is built in the form of a 
triangle. The city has nine gates, one of which 
is very magnificent; the Ottoman Palace oc- 
cupies an amazing extent of ground; and 


Many other principal towns of the ſtates of Italy, be- 
ſides thoſe already mentioned, are remarkable on particu- 

lar accounts; Mantua, for inſtance, for being ſtrongly 
fortified; Milan, for its fine . and rich cathe- 
dral, &c. | | | 

-*F Adjoining to „„ are four towns, called 
Pera, Galata, Pacha, and Tophana. In Pera the foreign | 
ambaſſadors and all ftrangers reſide. They are not per- 


mitted to live in the city. 
18 


10% 85 193. 


ts inclaſed wich a wall * feet high, having 
towers and. pane: * ng occupies. that angle 
which runs out between the Propontis, and the 4 
harbour, which is one of the beſt in Europe. 


Conſtantinople has many fine buildings, and is 
ſuppoſed * e f PF. 799,900 | inbabi 


N tants. N 


* — — — 


cafe _ moſt IE town in the Cri- 


mea, 18 Gtuated on. ay OO ere . the 
peninſula, Fe i 


Atzen js Prey in Ne plain near che 
riyer Allr in che. province of Ee ki is 
about f four ür in ir eee A 
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ME E. nor l bew 11 awd 
38 degrees of ſouth Iatitude, and between 109 
and 153 degrees of eaſt longitude. Botany 
Bay is on the ſoutk- eaſt part of the iſland, in 


l laß 35 esſees. 14815 
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Neu Guinca lies between 2 and 12 degrees ; 
of ſouth latitude, and between I 31 and 150 Ue> 
grees of eaſt longitude. 

22 Britain * New Ireland, New Hanover, ; 
the Admiralty lands, and other ſmaller ones lie : 
off the north-eaſt pon of New Guinea, * © 


N Hebrides are ſituated between 135 2 29 
and 20 4 of ſouth latitude, and between 66 
41 and 177% 21 of caſt longitude, © © © + - 


Nr. Caledonia + is ſituated ſouth-weſt of the 
New Hebrides ; it is about 2 co miles in 0 
but its breadth ſeldom exceeds 30 ms 


New Zealand 3 x two large iſlands, 
; divided by a' ſtrait of abeut four” or five 
leagues broad; they lie between 34 and 48 de- 
grees of. ſouth latitude, A between 166 0 
38 3 degrees 0 oak ne., 5 | 


Ji 7 0 0 f Dee 
1 New: Brick and New Ireland are e of confderadle ex- 
. % 

+ A few "CY diſtant from New- Caledonia, „ afe 
two iſlands, one called Botany Iſland, and the other, the 
- Iſland of Pines. New Caledonia and New  Zealand® are 
the two largeſt iſlands in this part of the ſoutherh ocean. 


3 9 'Þ, The 


* . 
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The Friendly {lands are about twenty in num - 
ber; they lie round lat. 21 ſouth, and longi- 
tude 175 weſt; theſe iſlands. are fertile and 
pleaſant ;, the principal of them are, Annamooka, 
Tongataboo, and Eooa, nee een b Roter. 
dam, and Middleburg, | 1-5 002 bog avadpils 
Obeteroa is ſituated in lat. 229 27' ſouth, 
and long. 15047. N ; It is about 43 mules 
. circumference... 5 avail Son et Io ede 


Olabeite, or King yds 5 Wand, is 1 | 
between 17 28 and 17 530 of ſouth latitude, 
and between 149 11 and 149 39 olf weſt 
longitude; it conſiſts of two peninſulas joined 
by Tan iſthmus, and is ſurrounded by a reef of 
coral rocks, which form ſeyeral excellent. bays | 
and harbours. The land riſes 1 in ridges, forming 
mountains, which way be ſeen 5 the diſtance of 


more than 100, ME. IE ot 
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The: Society "hands are. [oy in | mupbers they 

lie about 100 miles north-weſt of Otaheite. | 
The Saxdeich Nands are twelve in number; 
they are ſituated in the Pacific Ocean, between 
189 53 and 229 15 of north latitude, and 
154 and 160% of weſt longitude. In the largeſt 
of theſe iſlands, named Owhyhee, the cele- 
WS brated 


is eO A 1 v. 
brated navigator, _ Cook, was killed by 


C 


che natives. n 
eee cents of ſeveral _H0upes 
of iſlands; ſituated between the eaſtern coaſt" of 
Kamſchatka and the weſtetn coaſt of North Ame- 
rica. | 
. „% % So 
| Beſides tha: before FINER Hands; pinky 
others of leſs note have been diſcovered in the 
Pacifick and Southern Oceans, among which 
f are, Queer Charlotte's 8 Ifland, Prince William 
Har « ' Ofriabiirgh, Prince Edward Oo Cunt 
derla d, Whitſub Iftand, b. | - tax 
loft erh "me wlad of, opacity New 
—_ NEW Gbihea, und other large ones, 
are vety thinty” FP INENAEY for want G eulti- 
vation, habe nothing Sakticbltr to recomend 
them, Their inhabitants Ate without Learfing 
or arts, and ſome of them are cannibals. . 
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A, LPS, ſeparate Italy from France and Germany. 
ade * or Cordelleras, extend from ſouch to Aacrth. Fong 
i. 


Apalachian ata weſtward of the American states. 
Appenines, extend from ſouth to north throu igh Italy. 
Atlas *, extend from the north:weſt part 'of Africa to Egypt. 


_ (Greece), in Macedonia ; it extends to the Egean 
a ” 


Balagate, (in India) ; ; they nd * north to ſouth. 


N divide Hungary and Tranſylvania fram, Po- 
5 and. - 


Caucaſus, between Tartary and the Mogul Empire. 2 
Cevennes, (France), i in the proyince of Languedoc. 


Dag biſtan, including Caucaſus, Taurus, Ararat, c&c. ex- 
tend from the welt of Aſia through Perſia ta India. 


Dolfrine,' -Drorifeld, c. between N orway and Sweden. 


Granpias Hills, (Scotland), extend from near Aberdeen 
to Cowal, in Argyleſhire 


7 ura, divides Franche Comptẽ from Swiceran. 
Lybian, between Egypt and Lybia. 


* (Mountains of), PFAOen + Aba . Mogoms: 
Pas | 


— 


The Mountaias of Atlas are ſaid to have gre? name to the Atlantick 
Ocean, 


O 3 R Ohmpe 
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Olymput and Pindus, (Turkey in Europe), ſeparate Theſ. 

ſaly from Epirus. 

Parnaſſus, (Turkey, in Europe), i in Lividia. ; | 

Pentland Hills, (Scotland), extend a7 Lothian, and 
join thoſe of Tweedale. | 

Eyrenees, divide France from Spain. 

Lale (France), divide Lorrain, from Burgundy and 
Alſace, 


Zimnopoiat, (called the Girdle of the Earth, thought to 
be the Montes Riphzi of the ancients), in the north - 
ern part of Ruſſia, 


-IS$THMUSES.: -.- 


Corinth, joins the Morea to Greece, 
Malacca, Joins Malacca to the further India. 
Panama, Joins North and South America. 7 | 
Cuez, joins Africa to Aſia. 


1 
drown * Lena, flow between the Ruſſian and Chineſe 


Empires. 


Beg, flows through the province of Podolia and Budziac 
'Fattary, and falls into the Black Sea denen Oczacow | 
and the mouth of the Neiper, 


| Danube, flows from the Black Foreſt in $wabia n | 
Bavaria, Auſtria, Hungary, and Turkey in Evrope, 
and falls by ſeveral ſtreams into the Black Sea. 

Delaware,. St. Lawrence, MY fippi, Suſquehana, Patowmat, : 

| „ie, Amazon, La Plata, &c. were frond of with 
America. 


Don, or Tanats, divides the fouth-ealt part of Ruſſia in 
Europe from 'Afia, FT 


Drave, flows from Saltzbur rg in Getmany, divides Hun- 
gary from Sclavonia, and falls into the Danube. 


| Two Daving's, one gives name to the province of Dwina, 
in Ruſſia, and falls i into the White Sea; the other flows 


8 


from 
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from Lith uania, divides Livonia from Courland, and | 
falls into the Baltic Sea near Riga. 


| Ebro, (the ancient Iberus), flows from Old Caſtile through | 
Biſcay and Arragon ; thence 8 Catalonia into the 
Mediterranean Sea. 


Elbe e, flows from the confines of Siberia PITT Bohe- 
mia, Saxony, and Brandenburgh; it divides the Dutchy 
of Lunenburgh from that of Mecklenburgh ; alſo the 
Dutchy of Bremen from Holſtein, It falls into the Bri- 

| _ tiſh Sea about ſeventy miles below Hamburgh. 


Euphrates, flows from two ſources northward of the ci 
of Erzeram through Armenia. It divides Syria from Bi- 
' arbeck, runs through Eyraca, unites with the Tigris, 
Gulf by the city of Baſſora, and falls into the Perſian. 
* ! 


Ganges, flows from the mountains which divide India from 
Tartary ; it paſſes through many provinces, receives 
many other rivers, and falls by various ſtreams (the 
moſt diſtant of which are 200-miles apart) into the Bay 

of Bengal. 


Garonne +, flows from the Pyrenean Mountains by Thou- 
louſe ; __ divides the provinces of Guienne and Gaſ- 
cony, paſſes thence near Bourdeaux, and falls into the 
Bay of Biſcay about 60 miles from Bourdeaux. 

Indus, flows from the mountains which divide India from 
Tartary ; it _=_ gags many provinces, and falls 
into the Gulf of Scindi below "Tata, 

Kur, (anciently Cyrus), flows from the Mountains of 
Georgia into the Caſpian Sea. 


Loire, flows from the Cevennes to the Bay of Biſcay. 
| Maes, flows from Burgundy through Lorrain and Cham- 


2 and thence paſſes through the Netherlands, and 
falls into the * Sea a lite e below Briel f. 


® The Elbe is navigable for great ſhips further FRO its. mouth than 
any other River in Europe. | 
+ This river communicates with the OP TIDES by means of a 
canal cut by Lewis the Fourteenth. The tide flows up the river to with - 
in about twenty miles above Bourdeaux. 
t Briel, or Brill, is about twelve miles ſouth of the Hague, in a alt 
. i0and, named Voorn. 
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Meſille, flows from the Mountains of Vague in Lorrain, , 
through the Dotchy and Electomte of Triers, and 
falls into the Rhine. Zo 
Neiper, or Boriftener, flows from Ruffia, in Europe, through | 
Poland into the Ruſſian Ukraine; it ſeparates Little 
Tartary from Budgiac Taxtary, and falls into the 
Black Sea near Oezako Wp. 8 
Mieſter, divides Podolia in Poland from Moldavia in Tur- 
key, alſo Beſſarabia from Budaiac Tartary; it falls into 
the Black Sea near Belgorod. . 
iger, flows from Negroland into the Atlantick Ocean by 
three branches, Rio Grande, Gambia, and Senegal. 
Nik, flows from Abyſſinia through Egypt to the Levant 
" ow. 1288 : FEY : 
Oy, flows from Kalmuck Tartary to the Northern Ocean, 
and ſerves as one of the boundaries of Europe. 
Oder, flows from the Carpathian Mountains through Si. 
leſia, (in which it gives name to a town) ; thence, throdgh 
Brandenburgh ; then it forms the diviſion between 
eaſtern and weſtern Pomerania, divides into ſeveral 
channels. and Falls into the Baltic Sea. 
Oxus, flows from the northern mountains of India; ſepa- 
rates Uſbec Taftary from Perſia, and falls into the 
Po, flows from the Alps through Piedmogt to the Gulf 
of Venice. 5 . | 
Rhine, flows from Switzerland, forms the Lake of Con- 
ſtance, whence it paſſes to Baſil; divides Swabia from 
Alſace, thence it runs through the Palatinate“, and 
gives name to two of the circles of Germany, receives 
the Necker, Maine, and Moſelle, paſſes by Mentz, 
Kc. enters the Netherlands, divides into ſeveral chan- 
| nels, and falls into the Britiſh Sea, 8 
bone, flows from the Alps throngh the Lake of Geneva 
thence through the towns of Avignon and Arles, and 
falls into the Mediterranean Sea a little to the weſtward 
of Marſeilles. i e 


® The Palatinate contains the territories of the Elector Palatine ; the 

| aboye-mentidned is in the circles of the Lower Rhine; it extends on 

- Exch fide the yiver, and is about 100 miles long, and 55 btwad; che other 
\-  Palgtingte ig in the circle of Bavarig, - 

| 5 8 ambr , 
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Sambre, flows from the confines of Piccardy, and falls i into 
the Maeſe at Namur. 


Save, flows from Corinthia, a Dutchy of bis it di- 
vides Sclavonia from Turkey. and falls into the Dar 
nube at Belgrade, in che province of Servia. | 


Hebeld, flows from Picardy, runs north-eaſt by Cambray, 
Valenciennes, 'Tournay, &. receives the river Lis at 
Ghent; flows thence by Dendermond, then to Ant- 

wWerp, below which it divides into two branches, one 
called the Weſtern Scheld, which Yeparates Flanders 
from Zealand, and falls into the ſea near Fluſhing, 
Phe other branch, called the. Ofter Scheld, vuns by 

Bergen op Zoom, and thence between the iſlands Be- 
veland and Schowen, and falls into the Britiſh Sea, 


Ta; flows from the confines of Arragon through Why 
Elite and Eſtremadura, "thence throu ns Portugal, and 
forms the harbour of Liſbon, at whic city it is abont 
three. miles wide. 

Fiber, flows from Tuſcany, and falls into the Medner. 

ranean Sea, about fifteen. miles below Rome, which it 

paſſes through. ; | 
| 7; ris, flows from the Mbentains in ds divides 
Hiarbec from Curdiftan, paſſes Bagdat, and falls into 

the Enphrates, | 

7 Aula, flows from the mountains ſonth of Sileſia ; ; it f 
paſſes by Cracow and Warſaw, and falls 1 into thy Baltic 
Sea below Dantzie. 

MWiſer, flows from the Landgravate of "Hoſe, Hants be · 
tween the circles of Weſtphalia and Lower Saxony, 

and falls into the Britiſh Ocean below Carlftat. | 


olga, flows from the north part of Ruſſia, through Perſia, 
Georgia, and Fartary, and falls into the Caſpian Sea. 
The Rivers in Great "Sthain, Kc. and the Mountains 

in England and Wales, „ in their reſpective 

Chapters. | 
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GEOGRAPHICAL TABLE, 


Containing the Situations of 


PRINCIPAL CITIES, TOWNS, CAPES, &e, 


Names ef Place. Proviace. Kingdoms, &c. 
A Bbeville Picardy 


Agincourt 
Agra 
Air 


Aix 
Aix-la- Chapelle 


Albany 
Aleppo 
Alexandretta 
Alexandria 
Algiers 
Almanza 
Am boyna 
Amiens 
Amſterdam 
Annapolis 
Annapolis 
Antigua 
Antioch 
Antwerp 
Archangel 
Aſtracan 
Athens 
Auguſtine St. 
Ava 
Avignon. 


Bagdat 
Bala ſore 
Balbec 
Barcelona 
Baſil 
Baſſora 
Baſtia 
Batavia 


Bayeux 


* 


Aberdeen Aberdeenſhire 


Finland 
Mexico 
Sumatra 
Artois 
Agra 


Airſhire 


Provence 
Weſtphalia 
New York 
Syria 
Syria 


Lower Egypt 


Algiers 
Murcia 

. Amboyna 
Ide of France 
Holland 
Maryland 
Nova Scotia 
i; Antigua 
Syria 
Brabant 
Dwina 


Aſtracan 


Achaia 
Eaſt Florida 
Ava 


Provence 


Eyraca 
Orixa 
Syria 
Catalonia 
Baſil 
Eyraca 

I. Corſica 
I. Java 8 
Normandy 


Þ 


France 


Scotland 
Sweden 


North America 


Eaſt India 
Netherlands 


Eaſt India 
Scotland 
France 


- Germany 
North America 


Turkey in Afia 
Turkey in Aſia 


Africa 


Barbary 
Spain 


Eaſt India 
France 


Netherlands 
North America 
North America 
Carib. Sea 
Turkey in Afia 


Netherlands 


Ruſſia 
Ruſſia in Afia 


50 7 N., 
57 22 N. 
60 27 N. 
17 10 N. 


5 22 N. 


50 35 N. 


26 43 N. 
55 30 N. 
43 31 N. 
50 45 N. 
N. 


42 4 
35 45 N. 


49 53 N. 


52 22 N. 


39 25 N. 
45 ON. 


17 4 N. 


36 30 N. 
51 13 N. 


34 N. 
38 5 N. 


Turkey in Europe 23 35 8. 


North Ameriea 


Eaſt India 
France 


Turkey in Aſia 
Eaſt India 


Turkey in Afia 


Spain 
Switzerland 
Turkey in Aſia 
Mediterranean 
Eaſt India 
France 


29 45 N. 
20 20 N, 


43 57 N. 
33 20 N. 


21 20 N. 
33 30 N. 


41 26 N. 


47 35 N. 
30 45 N. 
42 20 N. 

6 10 8. 


49 16 N. 


— 


J e. 
36 49 N. 
39 oN. 
4 25 S. 


E 


"© 54 E. 
0 40 W. 


22 18 E. 


101 20W. 


95 29 E. 
2 O0 . 
76 49 E. 
4 35 W. 


5 31 . 
5 50 E. 


73 30 W. 
37 25 E. 


36 25 E. 


30 21 E. 
2 17 E. 
1 15 W. 


127 25 E. 


2 23 R. 
4 49 E. 
28 oW. 
64 0 W. 
62 4 W. 


36 40 E. 


4 27 E. 


38 39 W. 


23 57 E. 
43 13 E. 
81 12 W. 


95 30 E. 


433k. 


43 $1 E. 


8% 5 E. 


37 OE. 
2 18 E. 
7 34 E. 
47 OE. 
9 40 E. 


106 56 E. 


Bayonne 


GROOKAPHY, 


4 ame of Places. | Provinces... 5 Kingdoms, &æc. Lerituda. 
Bayonne Gaſcony France 43 30 N. 
Belfaſt Viſter Ireland 4 — N. 
Bender Beſſarabia Turkey in Eu, 46 40 N. 
Berlin Brandenburgh Germany 2 32 N. 

Bergen Bergen Norway > oN. 
Bern Bern Switserland 47 ON. 
Bermudas I. Bermuda Atlantic Ocean 32 25 N. 
Belgrade Servia Torkey 45 © N. 
Bencoolen I. Sumatra Eaft India ; 49 8. 
Bourdeaux Guienne France 43 29 N. 
Boſton Maſſachuſſ. Col. New England - 42 25 N. 
Bologne Picarſajy - France 350 43 N. 
Bologna Bologneſe Italy 44 29 N. 
Bombay I. Bombay Eaſt India 18 56 N. 
Bilboa Biſcay Spain 5 43 26 N. 
Bridgetown I. Barbadoes Atlantic Ocean 13 $5 N. 
Breda Brabant Netherlands 51 40 N. 
Breſt Bretany France 48 22 N. 
Bremen Lower Saxony Germany 53 25 N. 
Breſlau Sileſia Bohemia 51 3 N. 
Bruſſels Brabant Netherlands 50 51 N. 
Buenos Ayres Paraguay South America 34 35 8. 
Bruges Flanders Netherlands 51 16 N. 
Brunſwick Lower Saxony Germany 52 30 N. 
Buda Lower Hungary Hungary 47 40 N. 
Burlington Burlington New Jerſey 40 8 N. 
Bulac . Lower Egypt Africa 39 ON. 
Cadiz _. Andalufia Spain 36 41 N. 
Caen Normandy France 49 N. 
Cagliari J. Sardinia Italy 39 25 N. 
Cachao Tonquin FEaſt India 39 25 N. 
Cairo Lower Egypt Africa 30 2 N. 
Calais Picardy France $0 57 N. 
Callao Peru South America 12 11 N. 
Calcutta Bengal Eaſt India 22 34 N. 
Calmar Smaland Sweden 36 40 N. 

Cambray Cambreſis Netherlands 50 10 N. 
Cambletown Argyleſhire Scotland 55 30 N. 
Cambridge Maſſachuſſ. Col. New England 442 25 N. 
Candia I. Candia Mediter, Sea 38 18 N. 
Cambodia Cambodia FEaſt India 13 30 N. 
Canſo (Port) Nova Scotia North America 45 20 N. 
Canton Canton China 25 7 N. 
Carleſeroon Schonen Sweden 56 20 N. 
Carthage Ruins Tunis Barbary 35 30 N. 
Carthagena Terra Firma South America 10 26 N. 
Carthagena Murcia Spain 17 37 N. 
Candy I. Ceylon Eaſt India 7 54 N. 
Caffe} Upper Rhine Germany 51 20 N. 
Cavan Ulſter Ireland 54 51 N. 
Cayenne I. Cayenne South America 4 56 N. 
Challon Burgundy France 46 46 N. 
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Names. of Places. rovincen. Kingdoms, Wee Datiudes: 
ander nagore Bengal Eaſt India 22 f N. | 
Chartres Orleannois Frunee 48 26 NM. 
Cherbourg Sf Nosmandy Franoe 49 38 N. 
Clermont Auvergne Francs 45 46 N. 
Colmar Alſate | "France 48 4 N. 
Colggne Lower Rhine Germany 50 $5 N. 
"Cape Char :Munfter  - Ireland 5 f 18 N. 
wore Comorin Madura Eat India 7 56 N. 
— . Figiſterre Galicia Spain 42 51 N, 
— St. Vincent Algarve Portugal b 37 2 N. 
— of .G. Hope Caffraria Africa 34 29 8. 
— Florida FFaſt Florida North America 24 4 X 
— La Hogue Normandy France 49 45 N. 
— Verd Niegrolang Africa 14 45 N. 
— Qrtegal Gallicia Spain - 43 47 N. 
Hern . Terra del Fuego South America 35 38 8. 
"Geutsz,, . Fez r . 
Charles Town South Carolina: North America 32 45 N. 
Charlero , Namur © Netherlands 50 30 N. 
Copenhagen I. Zealand Denmark 55 40 N. 
Conſtantinople Romania Turkey 41 1N. 
Cork Munſter. 1 — $51 53 N. 
Conſtance Swabia ermany 47 37 N. 
Coriath Mara Turkey 37 30 N. 
| Cracow Little Poland Poland | $0 10 N, 
Qutaſſou J. Curaſſuu -Weſt Indies 11 56 N. 
Cuſco Peru South America 22 25 8. 
Syria Turke 33 15 N. 
ic Poliſh Pruſſia — f 2 5 N. 
Damietta Lower Egypt Africa 31 ON. 
Daeca Dengall + _ Eaſt India 23 30-N, 
Delhi . Mogul Empire Eaft India 29 ON. 
Delft Flalland Netherlands 52 6 N. 
Dethent ;Dagbiftan  \Pevſia „ Ne 
Diarbeck ., Diarbeck. + Turkey in Afia ' 37 30 N. 
Dieppe Normandy France 49 55 N. 
Dijon , "Burgundy »- France 47 19 N. 
Derry | 0 Viſer ALreland 5 52 * 
Vieu . © :Guxurat “ Eaſt India 1 37 N. 
Preiden Upper Saxony Germany 51 oN. 
Dublin Leinſter Irelaneg 33 21 N. 
Jomingo (St.) 1, Hiſpaniala Weit Indies 18 20 N. 
Dans Britiſn J . 
Dunkirk Flanders Netherlands 51 2 N. 
PFdinburgh , Edioburghſhire-- Scotland + 56 ON. 
E fo . . - Natglia. Turkey 35 = 
Elbing Royal Pruſſia Pruſſia "06:24 No. 
_ Embden - Weſtphalia * Germany ' $3 25 N. 
Ergerum Turcomania (Turkey in Afia 39 $6 N. 
„ ni (3 9: 74*KR-# +Þ& 
"Fes. /, Fez.  Morveca” | 


Ke 38 


= 
8 


S919 


© w OO 90 


8888 
2 5 - 


oO 2 
9 

ty 

* 


— 
©: 
ty tr) tri by 


88 0 88 688 6428 


O +> 
2. 2 
8 

* 


Un 


S0 
9888 


So 
ANN. 


yo 
Stow 


Sw 


© wv 
28 
D 


— Places. Ein e 40. Laurie. 


Atlan Ocean 33 3 NM. 
Roe ow Wa eſe Italy 44 54 N. 
Fears» erf | al. . 
Flaſhing + Zealapd Holland ' 51. 30 N. 
KRlores | aw 5 Ocean 39 3%. 
F fort a Rhine -. Germany 50 4 N. 
— 8 55 Saxony Germany 52 22 N. 
— | 5 Heir ants — 3a 27 N. 
Fore $. David. 1 Corchande ces f 3% SN. 
Ss 4 * 1 19, id 1092 is 7 / 
Gallipoli ere. 44 P 
Gp 28 up. 
Cine: d 
GER: 7 ne y | 2815 
— we — 
Go: Town (Sto) 
Geo. Fort (St.) 
Chen 
C 7 
Goree ; 1 1 
— 
gen my” 
c_—_ | : Atlantic Ocean N. 
bs <7 $ 
' „u 
* 2 — ch Flanders - root 5959 — 
Guam 4s el — "Fat 1 7 ee . 
AS £ 9 2 o- x? . = E 4N. 
Higue > + Ho 18 Nether — 
þ A U in 30 53 34 a 
oſt "IA Non Scotia * * tb America 44. 40 N. 
Hunov Lower Saxony, . Yet 2 32 N. 
— daa of Wann eſt e 23 11 1 
Havte-de-gracd. Roy andy, . JI 1 4 49 10 . 
| , Ania f * 35 30 N. 
"a 3 „America 28-54 8. 
: 55 America 34 98. 
Aland of Coba Veſt Indie. 20 © 8. 
pe Verd]. Azlangc Ocean 15, © N, 
2 49 5. 


| High of — a Ocean 36 20 N. 
Turkey inge 31 f N. 
Le. | Germany 48 45 N. 
Weſt Indies 17 N. 
4 Nexfoundland North America 47 32 N. 
1720 North America 23 3 N. 
Tias Agem 1 Perſia: 22 25 N. 


Wege: stan 51 3% x. 
A 2 Indies 18 15 N. 
une KRuſſia in Europe 30 30 N. 


> ">> m+ 
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Munker 


GEOORAPHY: 


Weſtphalia 


Names of Places, sie Kingdoms, &c. Latitude, 7 
Koningſberg ' Ducal Pruſſia Pruſſia ; 54 33 N. 
Labor Lahor Eaſt India 32 40 N. 
Landau Alſaee _ France: 49 11 N. 
Land ſcroom Schonen Sweden 335 52 N. 
Lauſanne Bern Switzerland 11 3 32 Ne. 
horn Tuſcan Italy 113 30 N. 
Leipfic Upper Saxony Germany 51 20 N. 
Feyden *' Holland © Netherlands 32 10 N. 
Lima Peru South America 12 18. 
Liege \* Weſtphalia Germany - 37 N. 
Limoges - Limouſin. France N. 
Lintese Auſtria . Germany 3 7 
Lifle © French Flanders Netherlands 
Liſbon Eſtremadura Portugal 3. 4: N. 
Louiſbourg I. Cape Breton North America - 45 N. 
Eoretto Ecelef. State It 43 15 N. 
London Middleſex En | 1'31 N. 
Louvain Brabant Fe, | = 53 N. 
Lubec Holſtein Germany 8 4 ON. 
Lunden _ Gothland Sweden 5.41 Wi 
Luneville- Lorrain France 5 
Luxemberg Luxemberg Nietherlanlzſds 24-4 41 
Lyons - Lyonois France 45 45 N 
Macao Canton Chins ) PO, 22 10 N. 
Macaſſar I. Celebes Euaſt India © 3 98. 
Madras Coromandel Coaſt Eaſt India 13 4 N. 
Madrid New Caſtile Spain 40 25 N. 
Mahon Port T. Miborca ' Mediter, Sea 39 50 N. 
Majorca' I. Majercaa Mfediter. Sea 39 35 N. 
Malacckaa Malacca Eaſt India 2 12 N. 
Malines Brabant Netherlands gr IN. 
St. Maloes + Bretagne France 48 38 N. 
Manilla I. Luconia Pacifick Ocean 14 36 N. 
Mantua Mantua Italy _ 45 20 N. 
Marleilles Provence France 43:17 N. 
Mecca + | Arabia Felix Arabia 21 45 N. 
Medina Arabia Felix Arabia 25 ON. 
Mentz Lower Rhine Germany 85 oN. 
M Fe; - Batbaiy * 34 WN. 
7 3 I. Sicily Mediter. Sea 33 30 N. 
Mexico” - Mexico North America 19 54 N. 
Milford Haven Pembrokeſhire Wales 51 45 N. 
Milan Milan Italy 45 25 N. 
Mocha ' Arabia Felix ' Arabia ' 13 40 N. 
Modena Modena Italy - 44 84 N. 
Montreal Canada North America 45 35 N. 
Montpelier Languedoc France 43 36 N. 
Morocco Morocco Barbary 30 32 N. 
Moſcow \ Moſcow  Rufli in Europe 42 45 - 
Munich * Bavaria Germany 
" Germany 52 


21 mw E. 
75 39 30 E. . 


12 7 it; 


6 31 E. 
11 0 E. 
12 40 E. 


4 32 E. 


76 44 W. 
5 40 E. 
1 20 E. 


1 7 E. 
2 


: 2 
f 10 Wa. 


4 49 E. 
11 40 E. 

26 E. 
II 'iÞ E. 


4565. 


113 $1 E. | 
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Names of Places, Provinces, Kingdm, &c. 
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Peru 


Narva Lironia Ruſſia 
Nanci Lorrain France 
Nanking Kiangan China 
Namur Namur Netherlands 
Naples Naples Italy 
Nantz Bretagne France 
Niee Piedmont Italy 
Newport Rhode Iſland North America 
New-York New York North America 
NicholasSt, Mole i. Hiſpaniola Weſt Indies 
North Cape Wardhus Lapland 
Nuremberg Franconia Germany 
Olmuts Mora via Bohemia 
Olympia Greece Turkey in Eur. 
O porto Duero Portugal 
Orleans Orleannois France 
Orleans, New Louiſiana North America 
Ormus I. Ormus Perſia | 
Oran Algiers Barbary 
Oſnaburg _ Weſtphalia Germany 
Oſtend Flanders Netherlands 
Omers, St. Flanders Netherlands 
L'Orient, (Port) Bretagne France 
Padua Paduan „„ 
Palermo I. Sicily Italy | 
Palmyra, (Ruins) Syria Turkey in Afia 
Pampeluna Navarre Spain 
Panama Darien Terra Firma 
Paris Ille of France France 
Parma Parma Italy 
Patna Bengal Eaſt India 
Pegu Pegu Eaſt India 
Peking Petchiĩoli China | 
Penſacola Weſt Florida North America 
Perſepolis lrac Agem —_— 
Peterſburg Ingria | Ruſſia in Eur, 
Philadelphia | » Pennſylvania North America 
Pico - Azores Atlantick Ocean 
Piſa. _ Tuſcan Italy 15 
Placentia I. Newlbundlang North America 
Poitiers Poitou France 
Pondicherry Cotemandel Coaſt Eaſt India 
Porto Bello Terra Firma South America © 
Port Royal I. aN Weſt Iudies 
Prague Bohemia Proper Bohemia | 
TT. BL ., South America 
Providence _ New England North America 
Preſburgh Up. Hungary Hungary 
Quebec ©. Canada North America 
Quintin, St. Picardy France 
Quito Seuth America 


pi 


Lati t ude s. 
Oo „ . 


4 K. 


32 ON. 


50 28 N. 


40 50 N. 
47 13 N. 
43 41 N. 


40 40 N. 
49 N. 
10 N. 
49 27 N. 


49 30 N. 
37 30 N. 


41 10 NM. 
47 4 N. 


29 57 N. 


26 5oN, 


36 30 N. 


32 34 N. 
51 13 N. "LY 


50 44.N. 
47 45N. 


45 25 N. 


66 22 N. : | 
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Longinede. 
27 35 E: 

6 16 E. 
118 30 E. 
4 '' E. 
14 18 E. 
128 W. 
7 22 E. 


71 UW. 
74 OW. 


4 27. 


Lt 12 E. 


16 45 E. 


22 OE. 


77 5oW, 


Kamillies 


GCEQGRAPHY., 


Provinces. 


Ramillies Brabant 
Raguſa Dalmatia 
Ratiſbon Bavaria 
Rennes Bretagne 
Rheims Champagne 
Riga Livonia 
Rochelle Aunis 

Roch fort Saintonge 
Rome Eccleſ. State 
Rotterdam Holland 
Rouen | Normandy 
Samatcand ' Utſhec Tartary 
Santa Cruz I. Teneriffe 
Santa Fe ' New Mexico 
Savannah. 


-" Geordia 
Sayd, or Thebes Upper wag 
88 3 ) Syria 


Senegal 2 
n a 

Seville Andalofia 
Sidon Syria 
Smyrna Natolia 

Sp ; ' Weftphalia 
Stralſund Vpper Saxony | 
Straſburgh. Alſace 
Stacle holm Sweden Proper 
Spithead Road Engliſh 
See Suez 
SUfingm / _*, Surigam 

Surat © Guzerat 
Syracuſe. I. Sicily 
Tanjour ; Tanfour 
Tauris . Aderbeitzan 
Tenerife, (Peak) 1. Teneriffe 
Tercera Azores 
Thorn Regal 9 
Teflis Deo 
Tobolſſei Siberia _ 
Toulon Provence 
Toledo New Caſtile 
2 8 = 8285 | 

toy ins atolia 

| EC Noa . Weſt Bothnia 
Tripoli No Tripoli | 
Tripoti {© Fyria 
n Tunis Z 0 
Turin _ Piedmont 
Tyre Syria 
Utrecht Holland | 


Channel 


: Netherlands 


| MN 55 1 


| Kingdymi, Ge. Latiuder,| 
Netherlands o 46 N. 
Turkey in Eur. 4: 81 8 
Germany N. 
France g as Th K. | 
France 49 14 
Ruſſia in Eur. 56 55 
France 46 9 N. 
Italy 41 5 7 
Netherlands 51 56 
| Erance 49 26 N. 
Alta 40 4o N. 
Atlantick Ocean 28 27 N. 
forth America 36 ON. 
North America 31 55 N. 
0 tn 48. 0 F. 
Tur ey in Afia 32 40 N. 3 
Africa 15 53N. 
Eaſt India 14 18 N. 
Spain 37 15 N. 6 
Turkey in Aſia 4 31 N. 
. in Aſia 38 20 N. 
_ Germany P 30 N. 75 
Germany 54 23 N. 
France 48 34 N. 
Sweden 59 20 N. 
50 48 N. 
EA 
6 Sodch America ' N. 
Eaſt India : 2t 10 3 
Faſt India 11 27 N. 
er ſia i 8 20 N. 
Atlantick Ocean” FE 13 N. 
Atlantick Ocean 38 45 N. 
Poland 52 5d N. 
Ala ä 4 30 N. 
uffia - 38 12 N. 
ranee 43 7N. 
Germany 50 N. 
5 N. 
3 30 N. 
| Sweden 50 N. 
Turkey i in A 34 30 N. 
Barbary 36 47 N. 
Italy 45 5N. 
Tulkey in Aſia 32 32 N. 
52 7 N. 


Nome of Place 


Valenciennes 
Venice 
Valencia 

Vera Crus 
Verona 
Verſailles 
Vienna 
Vigo 


5 Wurtzburg 
Wardhus 
Warſaw 


Williamſburg 


Worms 
Wilna 


Wittenburg 
Wologda 


Zell 
Zurich 


OEOGRAPHY. 


Veroneſe 
I, of F rance - 


Auſtria 
Gallicia 


Franconia 


Norwegian 

— aſſovia 
irginia 

Lower 


Lithuania 


Upper Saxony 
Wologda 


Saxon 
Zuric 


: Kingdoms, Se. 
Netherlands 


— 


North America * 
A 48N, 
438 12 N. 


Italy 
France 


Germany 


Spain 

5 4 
Lapland 
Poland 


North America 


Germany 
Poland 


Germany 


Ruſſia 


| Germany 
Switzerland 


5 22 „ u. 


45 26 N. 
9 15 N. 
4 12 N. 


42 14 N. 


49 46 N. 
70 22 N. 


$2.14 N. 


37 12 N. 
49 38 N 

54 47 N. 
51 49 N. 


59 19 N. 
52 52 N. 


47 $2 N, 
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3 40 E. 
11 59 E. 
7 30 W. 
97 25 W. 
11 23 E. 
2 12 E. 
16 22 E. 
8 23 W. 


10 18 E. 
31 11 E. 
= — 
7 = 
.8 * E. 
25 32 E. : 
12 46 E. 
41 50 E. 


10 o k. 
8 30 E. 
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To fund the Latitude and Le of any given 
7 Plan N Globe. | 


'FuRN the: globe. on is axis Ell che giver 
place is exactly under the figured edge of the 
braſs meridian, then that degree of the meridian 
which is directly over the place is the latitude 
ſought; and the degree upon the equator, which 
in this poſition. is cut by the braſs meridian, in 
the longitude ſought. © Madras will be found to 
be in about 13* of north; latitude, and d 30. . 

1 26 | of 


212 Tur uss or tops, | : 
of eaſt longitude; ànd Kingſton in Jamaica in 
about 18% of north 3 and 20 38 6f 


belt * * 


PROB, If. 


7 be Latitude and Longitude of 4 Place jw 10 


2 Id & 8 on the Globe, 5 


» 


x We the given longi oth on the ane and 
bring ir to the figured fide of the braſs meridian, | 
then the ſituation of the given place will be 
found under the given degree of latitude on 
the brals meridian. { If tlie [latitude given be 
190 12 north, and the longitude 97 25 weſt, | 
the place in that ſituation 1 will, be found to be 
. Tn, in Mexico. 

1 * aN dad Sus 9. KY SUS 91 


Ren 1. 


Fo 4 * Places: war have the _ Laune 5 
=©- 10 l hes: ay W W 1 > 
ds 4 | 
"OO the lakode of: 5 eo place: thy 
Was- 1.) chen turn the globe on its axis, and 
all places which paſs under the ſame degree of 
latitude on the meritlian which the n —_ | 
has, aft the required: "A : 

e 4 'P R 0 ;. 
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* ＋ 
+ 526 T's I , * N of . * : * 1A * 
* 3 i 5 0 fi? * 165 = 8 1. © BESS 7 v Tiff; E 189 1 


7 0 fond all Places bat have the ſame Longitude 
| 5 aw 9” Plate, . 


? SOR. 


Findet Po 1 of ER eg ao ( w. 
Prob. 1.) then all places which are under th 
ſame half of the braſs metidian from north 0 
ſouth when the given mor? is vader it, d Eo 
the Fog vans. 95rd _ ; 


„ 


PROD. v. 


* ed . Ls pot of Latitude dene any | 
" I”, {ona Flac, 1 885 


F ind ther 3 of each ſes ahi <a 
number of intermediate degrees, &c. upon tha 
braſs meridian, contained between the two points 
which reſpectively anſwer to the latitude of the 
given places, will be the: ang of oa | 


ſought *. 
„ 1 difference of latitude 8 Londen | 
and Paris will be found to be about 3 42, ng 


The ame may be performed. axithmetically, by addy 
ing the latizades | when one is north and the other. ſouth j 15 


and ſubiraBiing, when both are north, ox both ſouth, EY 
307% i * | P 3 5 barer | 


OED Og» ms Get EY Ss II of et A 
4 : - * I" A of *. x WP 
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aa = — 
* 4 _> wes 
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ha 
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* : 


between Amſterdam and a ON of Good pi | 


about 86% Sr. r ip Nei 


2 R OB. vi 


270 fad fle dj rence of Loxgitad: between any | 


©; 92634 1.5 Mo m- Ons; A 9 an 


Find FA TRY of * OY then FO | 
number of che interrpedigte. degrees, & c. upon 
the equator, contained between the two points 
which reſpectively anſwer to the longitude of 
the given places, vill he the difference of longi- | 
tude ſought * 5 : 


The difference at mad en Paris 
and Rome will be found to be about 10» gf, 
and between Eiſhon 1 Wen 0h about 


* V 
. PROB VI. 


1 


073 


The Time ra 3 


to find the correſponding Time at any other Place. 


Bring the place of which the time is s given * : 
the braſs meridian, and ſet the index of the 


* The ſame may be performed arithmetically, by adding 
the Tongitude when one is north and the other 8 0 a 
if 1 r when both are Worth, or both ſouth, * 


vu ons or im o 25 
hour tire to the ue given; chen bring an 
other place to this draſp iner dian, and the wang 
m wr Peint err 

When it is noon at Landa in va be 1 
to be near ſix o'clock in the evening at Calcutta, 
in the province of Fengul, and only a little 4 
enn W n e | 


* * 
17. 'P K 25 4 


KA B. VIII. 


75 PT the ee Dei, loot pr 7 


* 
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I, Bring the gien _ to FO braſs ai 
then in the other hemiſphere, under the ſame 
degree of latitude which the given place has, 
the ſituation of the Antæci will be found. 
2, While the given place is under the braſs - 
meridian, ſet the hour index to the upper 12 “%, 
(wat next the north parti of the horizon), and 
turm ile globe till it point to the lower 223 
then under the ſame degree” of latitude which 
the gixen place * ee ſamo homilpherey yy 
ir Ul nh: 
* Without moving. this be to a particular hour, 


it would anſwer the ſaine to. turn the globe till the indeg 
paſſed 01 over preciſely | 12 hours; 5 but cafuzl as Is liable | 


bo be bos eren uiſe te piobi js pur 
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the ſituation of the 'Perizeci will; be found. 
3. The Antipodes (while the globe remains in 
the laſt poſition) will be found in the oppoſite: 
hemiſphere to the given place, wager thy ſame 
ee of ene!!! a 3 in Wh 


we” 4 — 
* 


* 


With f to 95 1 of 8 
the Antæci will be ſound i in the. ſouthern ocean, 
about 17% ſouth-weſterly from the Cape of 
Good Hope: the Periæci will be found on 
the weſtern coaſt of North America, to the eaſt- 
ward of Kamfchatka: the Antipodes will be 
found in the ſouthern ocean, ſouth of the iſland 
of New ned. | 


4 


* R O B. . | = 8 
To: repre 4 paratiel Spbete, a right dne, 
js © ow and an eta * OT 


i'r; Tusa the den of the gib al 4 
equator is in the plane of the horizon, the pa- 
rallels will then coincide with the horizon as 
they do with the equator, thereby forming a 
parallel ſphere. 2. Turn the meridian till the 
poles are in the horizon, the parallels will then 
be at right angles to the horizon, thereby form- : 
ing a * ſphere. 3. Let the globe be in any 

* By | 3 ſituation 
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ſituation with regard to the horizon beſide the 
two laſt mentioned, the parallels will then be in 
an oblique Dm. dne forming an ob- 
mens e Ny" e e R 


ROB. . 


25 0 fd the Sun 's Place i in the Ecliptic, bis De- 
clination, and the Places, 'to which be will be, 
' vertical on any a. Day of the Month, WES 


Look for the given day of the month on the 

horizon, and againſt i it is the fign : and degree of 
the ecliptic which the ſun is in at that time . 
Find the ' ſame ſign and degree on the ecliptic 
line on the globe, and bring it to the figured 

edge: of the braſs meridian, the degree over it 
will be the ſun's declination for the given time,” 
and all places which paſs under the ſame degree 
when the globe is turned on its axis, will haye 


- had the ſun vertical on the ; given day. 


On May 21ſt it will be found that the a” 
enters Gemini ; that its declination is about 20" 
north; and that all parts of the earth which are 
in 20* of north, latitude will have the ſun ver- 
tical i in the courſe of the gi ven day. 


When the aw plate f in ne ecliptic is given to ad | 
e the month, i ic gvideptly the converſdmſe. 
1 6 P ROB. 
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. 


A Place . Pens in os T, endl Rs fo * 
the two Days in the Year in which the Sun 
will be vertical. $0 the fame. : 


Bring the given place ts the 1 welt, and 
note the degree; &c. of the meridian over it, then 

turn the globe on its axis, and obſerve the two 
points of the ecliptic line which paſs under the 
degree, &c. noted; look upon the horizon for 
the two points of the ecliptic obſerved, and 

againſt them the two correſponding, days re- 
Keane wür be found. 


The fun wit be. Wund t to be OY at” 


Barbacloes on the 2 25th- of e, and 17th of 


Auguſt, - 
"PROD. XII. 8 


To ai the Clobe for the Lindt a \ 
"Plate 3, 11 for the Sun's Hes on any n | 


Dey. 80 


Turn the meridian tll the nope or fourh pole 
(according as the given latitude is north or 
ſouth). be elevated as many degrees, &c. above 
the nt as: are ved uo te Jaytude of che 


4. | | 3 given 
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even place, then bring the fun's place for the 
given day to the meridian, and ſer the hour! 
index to the upper 12; the globe will then be 
ſun's place; and if the quadrant of altitude be 
ſcrewed on the meridian, fo that the ſide which 
is graduated into degrees, &c. be over the la- 
titude of the given place, it will be re&ified fur 
the zenith, and properly adjuſted ſor working 
problems where diſtances, Wen Sec. are 
ſought. „ 


p RO B. XII. 


To find the Diftance ION any two given Places 

on the Globe; alſo to find' all theſe Places that 

are at the. ſame Diſtance from one of the given 
Places, as the two given Places are di * 


from each: other. 


Bring one os FEE Og to the RI? 5 
and fin the: quadrant of altitude over it; then 
direct its graduated edge to the other place 


* If the globe be rectified for the latitude of the place 

: over which the quadrant of altitude is fixed, when the qua- 
drant is directed“ over the other place, it will cut the horizon 
in the point of the compaſs which the ſecond place bears 
on from the art, viz. Aut under the meridian, and the 
degrees, 
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and note the degree, &c. over it, the interme. 
diate degrees, &c. upon the quadrant, contained 


between the two places, is their diſtance aſunder: 
and (the globe remaining in the ſame ſituation) 


as the quadrant is moved round the globe from 
its preſent center of motion, all places which 
the degree, &c. on the quadrant before noted 
paſſes over muſt be at the ſame diſtance from one 

of the given places, viz. that which the quadrant 
is fixed over, as the two given places are diſtant 
1 each other. | 


rob. xv. 


75 fond my hides: of Miles are eq * to 4 
Degree of Longitude in any given Latitude, 


Lay the grad uated edge of the quadrant of 
altitude, agreeable to the latitude, in a parallel 
ſituation to the equator, between any two meri- 
dians; note the intermediate degrees intercepted 
between the two meridians, and divide their 
diſtance aſunder, noted upon the quadrant by 
their diſtance aſunder upon the equator, and it 


ges, &c, Atta on the horizon between the braf 

meridian and the quadrant, 3s the meaſure of the angle of N 

poſition formed . the meridians of ou Pures. . 
will - 
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vill give the leagrh- of as Fae of FRE 
gh” o Hd a 5 7 e 11959 
Bos x exngles, ef ep. 150 vert the Incrdutticn | 


3 L 8 4: . þ 1 2 141111 2 
3 


1 * RO . *. 


25 -find "Y Meridia eln of the $a, ig its 
Zenith Diſtance on any'piven Day, and in. any 
given Latitude teſs than-66%; 3 alfo the Point 
_ of ithe: Compaſs it riſes on, and the Time of rifing; 
and the' Point of tbe Compaſs it Jets on, and the 

Ti ime of Jetting. 


E12 * 4. 
.. 


I. Rectify the globe for the latitude an 
ſun's place, (by Prob. 11.) then the number of 
degrees, &c. contained upon the braſs meri- 
dian, between the horizon and the ſun's place, 
is its meridian altitude ; and the number of 
degrees, &c. contained between the zenith (the 
point: where the quadrant is fixed) and the ſun's 
place, is the zenith diſtance. 2. Bring the 
ſun's place to the eaſtern part af the horizon; 
and the point of the compaſs againſt it on the 
horizon is the point it riſes on; the hour index 
at the ſame time points to the time of its riſing, 
3. Bring the ſun's place to the weſtern part of 
. e and the point of the compaſs againſt 
it 


222 THE USE OF TAE ' GLOBES: 

it 8m che borizon is the point it ſets; on * che 
hour index at the ſame time points to the time 
of its ſetting, and the hours, &c. paſſed over 


by the index of the hour circle between the time | 
of riſing and ſetting is the length of the day. 


On dbe 21ſt ab of April the d denn alti- 
tude of the ſun at London will be about 50 
24 and conſequently. the zenith "diſtance; or 
what the altitude wants of 900, will be about 
399 36'.--It will riſe near the E. N. E. point 
of the compaſs, and ſet near the W. N. W. | 


. point. A Hoy, | er Ww 
E R 2 B. XVI. 


| 15 fd the 2 of the- longeſt 100 . vo 
in am Latitude betivten the p apa wank the 


eee een 207 132 3 
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en The nn Og in a REN 

latitudes is when the ſun is in the firft degree of 

Cancer, and. in all ſouthern latitudes when the 
: ** is in _ firſt- — e 1a Rs 
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. Thet time of bon, King cubled will give the length of 
the day, and the time of lun. ſetting doubled will give the 


hog of the night.” 5 
1 If the give n baude be bad, the Goth pole hi be 
Serateds © 1 - A | 


Rectity 


the firſt degree of Cuncer to che æaſtern part of 
the horizon, and ſet the hour index to 12, then 

bring the lame degree to ile weſtern part of the 
horizon, and the index will have paſſed over the 


91 tine wh ich anſwers to the length of the day in 


the given latitude. Repeat the like with the firſt 


degree of Capricorn, and both che longeſt and 
the ſhorteſt day will then be found. Either the 


| mt ortho en vil ene the one for 
ane, | N 5 4 N . 235 * d EP e * f 


be bees dd Lai be u to 
by: about 167 hours, and the Korreſt about 72 

hbürs; and the reverſe will be the caſe at the 
fire time to th . London. N 


PR o B. III. 


t by / the Alontb adit Time of the Day at | 
a Place being given, 10 find where the dun is 
. vertical at that preciſe Tin C 


6 212 


„ ind the fun declination; then bring the 
Bren place to he meridian, and ſet the hour 5 
index to the precife t time; turn the globe on its 
Axis till“ the hi our index p point to the upper 12, 


and the place that is mo under the ſame degree 8 
5 0 9 ft en "of 
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of the metidiafi which anfwered to o che fois de- 


ede, has tlie ſun vertical. 2 tobe 15 N 
SY 4 J {1k $33% 51 5 55 il bath Lit: . £3 10 F. 011 145 


on the 25th of April when dit is 982 minutes ; 
after three o'clock in the afternoon at London, | 
the ſun will be found, vertical, to o, the iſland af 
Barbadoes. | (13 44> 3 5 9H 24115 bs 503 


4 PROB. Xn. Penn 


4 97 1 Arie i 
Te Ti me - of the Day bring LE .any. Place, 10 

find all thoſe Places to which the Sun is then 
riſing, ſetting, or culminating z Where it is mid- 
., night, and where the twilight begins and ends; 
| alſo the Height . of the Sun above the borizon 
in any Part of the illumined hem i/hbere, or its 
depreſſia on beneath the borixon 90 any Part of the | 
obſcure Hemi iſphere. 


Find where the fun. is vetch : at 4 * 


time, (by Prob. 17.) bring the place found un- 
der the meridian, and turn the meridian till ĩt 


is in the zenith, (i. e. rectify for the latitude of 
the place) then all thoſe places that are in the 
weſtern ſemicircle of the horizon, have the ſun 
riſing, all thoſe places that are in the eaſtern 
ſemicircle of the horizon have the ſun ſetting 25 
and all thoſe places that are under that part of 
the braſs meridian which 3 is abhoyve the horizon 


| have mid-day, thoſe places under the oppoſite 


Part 


* 
. 
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part of we meridian have midnight *; and all 
thoſe places that are below the horizon, and 
within 18 degrees of 1 it, have. twilight ; places 
beneath the horizon at a greater diſtance have 
dark night. ; All places which are above the 
horizon have the height of the ſun equal to their 
diſtances from the horizon of the place for which 
the globe is rectified, which horizon is now re- 
preſented by the horizon of the globe; therefore 
| if the quadrant of altitude be fixed on the zenith, 
its figured edge will ſhew the fun's altitude to 
any place over which it is placed. Extend 

a piece of ſtring on the ſurface of the globe, from 
the horizon to any place in the obſcure hemi- 

ſphere, and the meaſure of the extent on the 
equator, or braſs meridian, will give the fun's 
| —_ beneath the horizon. e : 


* 
* 


wa The minis may not bs atk . but envilight; ; 
alſo the noon and midnight in the frigid zones _—_ nw, H 
. * both, be akin: 8 55 or . Hes 
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PROB, XIX. 


7 


The D of tbe Month being 155 70 Blip! at 


one View" the Length of ' the Day or Night' 
in all Places ' where the Sun ri riſes and 2 


within the Space of 24 Hours. 


Reftify che globe for the latade of 3 


to which the ſan : is in the zenith on the- given 


day, or, which is the ſame, rectify it for the 
ſun's: declination, then the portions. of the pa- 
rallels of latitude which are above the horizon 


ſhew; the lengths of the diurnal arches in their 
reſpective latitudes, and the remaining portions 


of the reſpective arches, the. noctumal arches. 


The portions of the-ſeveral arches may be found 
by counting the hours contained between the 


two meridians, cutting any parallel of latitude 
in the eaſtern: and weſtem parts of the horizon, 


or ſtill more exactly by: means of the hour cir- 
cle; for if a mark' be made with a black: lead 


pencil upon a parallel, or on any latitude be- 
tween two parallels, (which may be done cor- 


rectly by making the mark upon the globe un- 


der the meridian agreeable to the latitude), 


and the mark be brought to one ſide of the 


horizon, the hour index ſet to the upper ; 


_ and the 3 marked be then brought 


= 


4 
: 
c 
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to the other fide of the horizon, the index of 
the hour circle will have paſſed over the portion 
of time which agrees with the portion of the 
arch on which the mark was made, which will 
be the diurnal arch if the mark were moved 
above the horizon, and nocturnal if under. 
While the globe has the preſent rectification, if 
any particular place be brought to the meridian, 
the hour index ſet to twelve at noon, and the 
place brought to the eaſtern ſide of the horizon, 
the index will point to the time on which the 
ſun riles at that particular place; and when 
brought to the weſtern ſide of the horizon, the 
index will point to the time on which 1 it ſets at 


the ſame place. 
P R 0 B. XX, 


7 fu at one View me" Laighti "of the Days 
and Nights, at all Times of the Year in 2 
Latitude. 8 


Suppoſe firſt, The kilos given to be be- 
tween the equator and the Lore? circles; | 1 RED 


Redify the globe for the given latitude, — 
the upper portions of circles paſſing through 1 
each degree of the ecliptic, will be the diurnal 
arches belonging each to its correſponding days 
of the year, and the remaining as of the 


| Q 2 | circles 
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circles will be the nocturnal arches. The lengths 
of the ſeveral arches may be found as in the laſt + 
problem. If the globe be rectified for the lati- 
tude of London, the diurnal arch paſſing through 
'the firſt degree of Cancer will be found to be 
about 16 hours, and the diurnal arch paſſing _ 
through the firſt degree of Capricorn about 75 
hours; the nocturnal arches of the ſame two 

degrees muſt conſequently each be equal to its 
reſpective complement of 24 hours. 


| Suppoſe ſecondly, The latitude given to be 
A l of] 


Rectify the globe for the given latitude, which 
will form a parallel ſphere, then half the pa- 
rallels of declination will be above the horizon, 
and the other half below it, conſequently half 
the year muſt be day, and the other half night 1 


| Suppoſe thirdly, The latitude given to be be- 
tween either polar circle and its reſpective pole. 


Rectify the globe for the given latitude, then 
ſome of the parallels of declination. in one he- 


CC The twilight muſt continue till the ſun has 18 de- 
grees of declination in the obſcure hemiſphere ; the time 
of dark night to the poles will therefore be only a * 
weeks in the year. 


6 „ miſphere 


4 


) 
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o 


miſphere will be entirely ahve the hora . 
the ſame number in the oppoſite hemiſphere 
will be entirely beneath the horizon, and all 
other ' parallels will be divided by the horizon 
into diurnal and nocturnal arches ; the number 
of entire circles above the horizon when doubled, 
will nearly“ give the number of days in which 
the ſun docs not ſet in the given latitude, and the 
number of entire circles beneath the horizon when 
doubled, will nearly give the number of days in 
which the ſun does not riſe, and the points of the 
ecliptic which the intermediate circles paſs 
through, ſhew the days in the year in which 
the ſun riſes. and ſets during the ſpace of 24 
hours, the diurnal and nocturnal arches of 
which may be meaſured as before directed. On 
the equator, as has before been ſhewn, the days 

and 2 are e * 


p RO B. XXI. 


4 1 E of the Viciſtudes of Day 
and Night, the Alteration of the Seaſons, Se. 
in all Places upon the Earth. 


Loet the globe be rectified, as in the laſt pro- 
blem, for any place which has an equal lati- 


* Its not anſwering exactly, is from the year? $ having 
365 ane, and the ecliptic but 360 degrees, 


Q 3 tude 


— 
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A 


tude with the fon! 8 declination, and conceive the | 
ſun at a great diſtance to be directiy over that 
point of the meridian which anſwers to its decli- 
nation, and which is, according | to the preſent 
rectification of the globe, in the zenith of the 
horizon ; then, as the globe 18 turned on it 
axis from weſt to caſt, (repreſenting, the true mo- 
tion of the earth), the ſun muſt continually 
dart his direct or central rays on thoſe parts 
which ſucceſſively move under the degree of the 
meridian which anſwers to his declination, and 
his rays muſt fall obliquely on all other places 
which ſucceſſively come to the meridian, for they 
will have the ſun directly north or ſouth of them, 
juſt ſo many degrees as they are diſtant from the 
degree of the meridian which anſwers to the 
ſun” O declination, As places recede from the 
meridian towards the eaſtern part of the horizon 5 
the ſun (conceived to be over the meridian), 
ſeems to recede more and more to the weſtward, 
till it is ninety degrees diſtant, at which time it is 
' diſappearing. The latitude which i iS equal to the 
ſun's declination 1 is on the eaſtern point of the 
horizon. The fun to that and all other places, 
ſets in the direct oppoſite point of the horizon ta 
that on Thich wer relpeivey * As the 
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» Continue to turn the globe fowly, fo as to repreſent 
the different phznomena, n : 
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globe is continued to be moved, the motion 
| brings the fame places nearer and nearer to 

midnight, till they arrive at the oppoſite part 
of the -meridian to that on which the ſun made 
mid-day, which -oppoſite part -conftitutes mid- 
night; then the morning approaches, till the 
motion brings them to the weſtern part of the 
horizon, where the fun is riſing in the oppoſtte 
points of the horizon to thoſe on which they 
reſpectiyely are; then in their approach to the 
meridian, the time of noon comes nearer and 
nearer, till the motion oy the Wen brings them 
under .. 

Let the os now, (if its conftruttion will 
admit) be rectified for the equator, which will 
conſtitute a right ſphere, and ſuppoſe the fun 
to be fixed over the zenith of the horizon of 
the globe, in whatſoever rectification it may have. 
The fun in the preſent ſituation of the globe will 
enlighten half its ſurface from the north pole to 
the ſouth pole, (which two poles are now in 
the horizon), for the horizon divides all the 
parallels into two equal parts, making thereby 
twelve hours day and twelve hours night in eve- 
ry ſituation. Now, raiſe the north pole gra- 
dually till it is elevated 232, which abaut an- 
ſwers to the ſun's greateſt dane north. As 
the ove is moving, obſerve how the diurnal 
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arches increaſe 3 in the northern hemiſphere, nid 
how they in like proportion. decreaſe in the 
ſouthern hemiſphere, When the pole is elevated 


23, the diurnal arches in the northern hemi- 


ſ phere have their greateſt length, the diurnal 
arches in the ſouthern hemiſphere the leaſt, and 
the days in any latitude in one hemiſphere are 
equal in length to the nights in the ſame lati- 
tude in the other hemiſphere, thereby cauſing dif- 
ferent ſeaſons. In this ſituation of the globe, the 


lower part of the parallel 66:9 north reſts upon 


the horizon, and all the parallels in higher north- 
ern latitudes are entirely above the horizon. In 


the ſouthern hemiſphere, the upper part of the 


parallel 66: -* ſouth but Juſt touches the harizon, 


and all the parallels: in higher ſouthern latitudes 


are entirely below the horizon. While the globe 
was moving from its firſt rectification to the 
laſt, continual day was gradually extending from 
the north pole to the polar circle. If the 
ſouth pole be gradually raiſed to 233 degrees 
from the firſt rectification, oe. the converſe 
of the laſt caſe will preſent itſelf. 


- 
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; P R 0 B. XXII. 


75 OP? in what Latitude the longeſt Day is of 
any given Length le 95 than 24 Hours. 


Bring the firſt degree of Conner: to the meri- 
dian, and ſet the index to 12 at noon; turn the 
globe on its axis till the index has paſſed over 
half the given length of time, then ſtop the globe, 
and elevate or depreſs the pole till the firſt point 
of Cancer touches the horizon, and the horizon 
will at the ſame time cut the meridian in the 
degree of latitude ſought, f 


If 15 hours be given for the longeſt day, the 
| latitude will be found to o be 41” 22, . 


PR OB. XXIII. 


7 o find the * Ge. when the Morning T wilight 
begins and when the Evening T: wiligbt ends in 
any Latitude, at a Time when the Sun riſes and 

ſets within 24 Hours, and the Midnight D 

Hon is greater than 18 Degrees. 


1. Rectify the whe for the latitude and ze- 
nith; bring the ſun's place to the meridian, and 
e rakes 1 | et 
* While the midnight deprefiion i is leſs than 18 degrees, 


there can be no dark night. Places that have leſs latitude . 
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= 
ſet the index to 12 at noon ; then bring the fun' 8 


place to the eaſtern part of the horizon, the de- 


gree of the ecliptic which at the ſame time is on 
the weſtern part of the horizon is diametrically 
oppoſite: direct the graduated edge of the 


quadrant of altitude to the point of the ecliptic 
on the weſtern part of the horizon,' elevate the 


ſame point, and move the quadrant till the point 


is under the 8th degree, then the oppoſite point 
of the ecliptic, yiz, that which anſwers to the 
ſun's place for the given time, will be 18 degrees 
below the horizon, and the index will point ta 
the hour, &c, ſought * the beginning of 
Flight 


2. Rectify the globe a as b and bring the 


ſun's place to the weſtern part of the horizon, 
the degree of the ecliptic which at the ſame time 


is on the weſtern part of the horizon is the direct 


than 48 degrees, have always dark night between the 


time of ſun-ſetting and ſun- riſing; but greater latitudes 


have dark night only at certain ines of the year. The 


times of dark night between ſun-ſetting and ſun riſing 


from latitude 48; to the poles, are from 364 days to 76, 


At the north pole the dark night continues from the 13th 
of November to the 28th of January, and at the ſouth pole 


from May 12th to Auguſt the 1ſt; at all other times the 
poles have either continual twilight or continual day-light. 


- oppalite 


— 
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oppoſite. point; direct the graduated edge of 
the quadrant of altitude to the point of the ec- 
: liptic on the weſtern part of the horizon, eleyate 
dee fame point, and mqye the ,quadrant till the 
point is under the 18th. degree, then the oppo- 
ſite point, viz, that which anſwers to the {un's 
place for the given time, will be 18 degrees 
below the horizon, and the index will point to 
the hour, &c. ſought for the ending of evening 


| fring, of the beginning, of dark. night. | 


On the 12th th of May at London the morning 

prilight will be found to begin about + + paſt one 

o'clock, and the e wien to end about 
+ 80 ten o clock. 


P 1 0 B. XXIV, N 


To frd the Ti me in ; which e 7 light oy 
ng . ends # eny given Latitude greater 


« ? * iS 


Refi the vlabe fe tr the given be and 
pote the point of the meridian which is exactly 
18 degrees beneath the part of the horizon next 
to the elevated pole, and as the globe is turn- 
ed on its axis, obſerve the two points of the 
Felipsc which paſs under the degree noted, the 
two 
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In London — tilight will be found . 
to begin about 1 26th; _ to end ern | 
«44 i raped | s 


P RO B. v 


A Place teh given in one of the F rigid 5 
to find what Number of Days (of 24 Hours 
each) the Sun continues above the Horizon * 

the ſame; alſo what Number of Days he con- 
tinues beneath the Horizon of the ſame, and the 
firſt and laſt Days of bis oy and Dj 5 


appearance. 


1. Rectify the globe for the latitude of the 
given place; turn the globe on its axis, and 
obſerve the two points of the ecliptic which 
are equi-diſtant from the elevated tropical point, 


and which exactly touch the horizon in that part 
next the elevated pole, the days which anſwer 


to the two obſerved points are the firſt and laſt 


days of the ſun's continual appearance above 


the horizon of the given place, and conſe- 
quently bound the whole time of continuance. 


2. Obſerve the two points of the ecliptic which 


are * from the depreſſed tropical point, 


and 
* p 
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and adicd are juſt below the horizon, in that part 
| furtheſt from the elevated pole, the days which 
anſwer to the two obſerved points, are the firſt 
and laſt days of the ſun's continual appearance 
above the horizon of the given place, and con- 
ſequently bound the whole time ot diſappeatance. 


In lat. 69 48 N. the ſun will be found to 
7 continue above the horizon from about the 22d 
: of May to the 21ſt of July, and to diſappear 


from about the 21ſt of November to the 21ſt of 


Janu ary. 


PROB. XXVI. 


p 7 0 fad in ; wha} Laviends the longeſ Day is of any 


given Length leſs than half a Year. 


Halve the number of days contained : the 


given time, and from the day of the month (on the 


horizon) which correſponds with the. firſt degree 
Cancer, count, on either fide, the half number of 
days; obſerve the point of the ecliptic which is 
againſt the extremity of the half diſtance in time; 
find the ſame point on the ecliptic line on the 
globe, and bring it to the meridian; then turn 
the meridian till the point is exactly in the hori- 
zon, and the . of the pole will thew 
the latitude, 
| If 
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If che given number of days be 61, the half” 
number, 315, reckoned from the 21ſt of June, 
which correſponds with tlie firſt degree of Cancer, 5 

will, according as the reckoning is made to the 
right or left; fall on the 22d of May, or the 2 it 
of July: the two points of the ecliptic againſt 
which are reſpectively the firſt degree of Taurus 
and the firſt degree of Leo, either of thefe points 
being brought to the meridian, and the meridian 

turned till the point is exactly in the horizon, 
will leave the elevation of the pole above che 


horizon equal to the latitude ought. 


R O B. XXVII. 


The Day of the Month in the Spring or Autumnal 
AQuarters being given, to find thoſe Places 
where the Sun begins to continue above the Hori- 
zon more than 24 Hours without ſetting ; and 
alſo thoſe Places where 1 begins to be c rotally 
atjent. | 


3 
* 


Bring the ſun's Page to the meridian, - and 
obſerve the number of degrees contained betwixt | 
it and the equator ; then count the ſame number 
of degrees from the neareſt pole towards the 
equator, and note that me upon the meridian; 3 


® By the 8 quarter, I mean from the 21ſt of March 
to the 21ſt of June; and by the Autumnal Quarter, from 
the 22d of September to the 21ſt of December. | 
4; „men 


— 
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then turn the globe on its axis, and all places 
which paſs under the point noted, are thoſe to 


which the ſun begins to continue above the ho- | 
rizon more than 24 hours without ſetting. All 
places which paſs under the ſame diſtance from 


the oppoſite pole towards the equator, will be 
thoſe where the ſun begins to be totally abſent, 


CELESTIAL GLOBE: 


A TABLE of the CONSTELLATIONS, 
excluſive of thoſe in the Zodiac, mentioned i in Sea. 75 
Parag. 41. a 


In the NoRTHERN HemtsPHERE, 2 


* RSA Minor, Little Bear. Caſſiopeia. 
Urſa Major, Great Bear. 2 ardalus. 

Draco, Dragon. e the Serpent. 
Cepheus. iucus $ nee Sandi 
Canes Venatici, | —— Sobieſti, Sobieſki's 
Afteran & Chara, $ Grey hounds.” Aquila, the Hasle f 
Boptes. Antinous. 
Mons Menalus. FN Delþhinus, the Dolphin. 
Coma Berenices, Berenice s Hair. Equulus, the Colt. 
Cor Caroli, Charles's Heart. | Pegaſus, the Flying Horſe, 
Corona Borealis, -the N orthern Sagitta, the Arrow. | 

Crown, Andromeda. 
Hercules. | Perſeus. 
Cerberus. | Auriga, the Waggoner. | 
Lyra, the Harp. L£ . 
Cygnus, the Swan. co Minor, the Little Lion. 
Vulpecula, the Fox.” Triangulum: Borealis, the North- 
Anſer, the Gooſe. | ern Triangle. 
Lacerta, the Lizard. | Muſea, the Fly. 
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In the SOUTHERN HeulsrhERE. | 


Cetus, or Balenus, the Whale. 

Eridanus, the River Po. , 

Phaoenx. 

Toucan, the Aae Gooſe. 

Orion. | 

Monoſcerus, the Unicorn. 

2 Minor, the little Dog. 
Apus, the Bird of Paradiſe, 

Hhara. 

Sextans, the Sextant. 

Crater, the Cup. 

Corwus, the Raven. 

Centaurus, the Centaur. 

Lupus, the Wolf. 

Ara, the Altar. a 

Triangulum Auſtralis, the South- 
ern Triangle. | 

Pao, the Peacock, 


| The Situation of ſome of PE principal Frxep STARs. 


Acharnar, in the ſource of Eridanus 
0, in the beak of Cygnus 


 Mlbier, 
Alcair, 


in Aquila 


Aldebaran, or the Bull's Eye, in Taurus 
Algenib, in the right ſide of Perſeus 
Angel, Meduſa's Head, in Perſeus 
Aliorh, firſt in the tail of Urſa Major 
Alpheta, in the Northern Crown 
Aridef, in Cygnus, near the tail 
Arato Baf Aben, in the head of Draco — 
Areturus, in the ſkirts of Bootes 
Aengue, in the north weſt corner of Lyra 
Bellatrix, in Orion, left ſhoulder | 
Beltagueſe, in Orion, right ſhoulder 
Benenaex, laſt in the tail of Urſa Major 
Canopus, in the hull of Argo 


On Auftralis, the Southern 


Crawn, ; 
Gras, the Crane. 
Piſcit Auſtralis, the Southern Fiſh, 
Lepus, the Hare. 


| Columba Noachi, Noah's Dove. 


' Robur Carolinum, the Royal Oak. 
Crux, the Crofs. - © 


| Argo, the Ship. 


Cams Major, the great Dog. 
Apis, the Bee. 
Hirundo, the Swallow. 


1 Indus, the Indian. 


Chamelion. 

Piſcis Volans, Flying Fiſh. 
OO or Kiphiary the Sword 
' Fiſh. 


¶ Horus, the Water dukes. 


q 
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Caftr, in Gemini — — 
| Capella, in the left ſhoulder of Auriga — 


a — 


Cherles Wain, the ſeven remarkable ſtars of the ſe- 


cond magnitude, in Urſa Major, four in the body, 
forming what is called the ſquare; and three in 
the tail (two of which have been already men- 


tioned). The two ſtars in the part of the ſquare 


furtheſt from the tail are the pointers to the north 
= The ſouthernmoſt ſtar in the ſquare is called 
Cor Hydra, in Hydra, — — — 


Cor Leonis, in Leo Major — — 


Cor Scorpionir, in Scorpio — — — 
Croſtert, four ſtars in the Croſs, the northernmoſt . 
e 


and ſouthernmoſt of which are the pointers to th 
ſouth pole. 8 
Deneb, in the tail of Leo Major — 
Eni, in the noſe of Pegaſus —— — 
Fomahaut, near the mouth of the Southern Fiſh 
Marhal, in the right wing of Pegaſus — 


Mirach, in the girdle of Andromeda — — 


Mencar, by the mouth of Cetus — 


North Pole Star, in the extremity of the tail of Urſa 


S +. — ; 
Procyon, on the body of Canis Minor — 


2 
— 


a 


Orion's Belt, contains three remarkable ſtars of the | 


ſecond magnitude, | 

Pes Centauri, near the right hoof of the Centaur 
Pleiades, ſeven remarkable ſtars in Taurus. | 
Pollux, in Gemini ?:“? _ 

Ras Algiethi, in the head of Hercules 
Ras Alhagne, in the head of Serpentarius 
Regel, in the left foot of Orion — 
Scheat, in the right leg of Pegaſus — 
Schedar, in Caſſiopeia — — 
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Mag, 
| Sirius, i in the mouth of Canis Major! 1 
Spica, near the left leg of Virgo. jm — 
| Pindemiatrix, in the right wing of Vie... m—, 3 


Beſide the abovementioned fam, hav are others of the 
firſt, ſecond, &c. magnitudes, denoted only by the letters 
in the Greek alphabet; as a, alpha; 6, beta; , gamma; 
, delta; , epſilon, &c. The number of ſtars of the firſt 
magnitude are generally reckoned to be 20, of the ſecond 
magnitude 65, of the third magnitude 205, of the fourth 
magnitude 485, of the fifth magnitude 684, &c. The 
number of ſtars diſcoverable in either hemiſphere by the 
naked eye is not above a thouſand; their ſeeming innu- 
merable at firſt ſight ariſes from our — them con- 


: cs 1. 


To find the Declination and right Accenſion of 
any fined Star, alſo the Sun's right Aſcenſion 
| nw any given Ti ime. | | 


1. Bring the ſtar to the meridian, and the 
degree over it will be its declination, and 
the degree of the equinoctial which is at the 

fame time cut by the meridian will be its 

right aſcenſion. 2. If the ſun's place for any 
given time. be brought to the meridian, the de- 


gree of the. equinoRtial which is at the ſame 
| - | time 
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time cut by the meridian, will be the ſun S right 


aſcenſion for the time given. 


The declination of Aldebaran will be found 
to be about 16 north, and its right aſcenſion 


65%; and the ſun's right aſcenſion on the 7th of 


June will be found to be 75“. 


PRO B. II. 


| T he right Alcenf Fon ond Declination of any fixed 


Star given to find its Situation, alſo the Sun's 
right Aſcenſion and Declination given to 4 its 
Place i in the Ecliptic. 


I. Find the given degree of right aſcenſion on | 


the equinoctial, and bring it to the meridian; 
then look under the degree of the meridian 
which anſwers to the given declination, and the 
ſtar's ſituation, or the ſun's, whichever was 
"_ will be found, | 


If the right aſcenſion of a fixed ſtar be 9845 
and its declination be 1639 ſouth, Syrius will 
be found to be the ſtar fought ; 3 and if the 
right aſcenſion of the ſun be 3024, and its 
declination 20 ſouth, it will be found to be in 
the firſt degree of Aquarius, 


S R 2 PRO B. 
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es | 


To fud the Latitude and Longitude of a LOT 
Star. 


Bring the firſt degree of Cancer to the north 
point of the horizon, Capricorn will then be in 
the ſouth point, Aries in the eaſt point, and 
Libra in the weſt point, the pole of the eclip- 
tic will be under the meridian and in the ze- 
nith of the horizon, which, in the preſent ſitu- 
ation coincides with the ecliptic. Fix the qua- 
drant of altitude over the pole of the ecliptic, 
and bring its graduated edge over any ſtar of 
which the latitude and longitude is ſought; the 
degree of the quadrant over the ſtar will be its 


1 latitude, and the diſtance of the degree of the 


ecliptic, which i is cut by it at the ſame time, from 
Aries, will be its longitude. The latitude of 
Arcturus will be found to be 310 north, and the 8 
longitude 200 degrees. 


1 the latitude and longitude of a fixed ſtar be. 
given to find its ſituation, it will evidently be 
the converſe of the foregoin g ſolution. 


PROB. 
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PROB. IV. 


To find the Amplitudes, the obligne Aſcenſion, and 
the oblique Deſcenſion of any fixed Star in any 
given Latitude; alſo the Sun's Amplitudes, 
oblique Aſcenſi on, and oblique Deſcenſion, for 8 
your Time in any given Latitude, 


1. Rectify the globe for the given 5 
then bring any ſtar to the eaſtern part of the 
horizon, and againſt the ſtar upon the horizon 
its amplitude ortive, and point of the compaſs on 
which it riſes will be found, the horizon will at 
the ſame time croſs the equinoctial in the degree 
of oblique aſcenſion; bring any ſtar to the weſt- 
ern part of the horizon, and againſt the ſtar its 
amplitude occafive, and point of the compaſs 
on which it ſets will be found, the horizon 
will at the ſame time croſs the equinoctial in 
the degree of oblique deſcenſion. e 


2. Rectify for the given Ade then bring 
the ſun's place to the eaſtern and weſtern parts 
of the horizon, and its amplitudes, &c. will be 
found in the ſame manner as thoſe of a fixed ſtar 
are found. In latitude 51, the amplitude of 
| R3 Syrius 
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Syrius will be found to be about 28* ſoutherly, 
the oblique aſcenſion 121, and oblique deſcen- 
ſion 75. The amplitude of the fun in the ſame 
latitude on the 21ſt of May will be found to be 
about 24 degrees northerly, the oblique. aſcenfion- 
20, ahd the —_ deſcenſion 38. | 


- By means of the aſcenfional differences, (the | 
difference between the right and oblique aſcen- 
ſion), the ſemi-arches of the ſun's or of a ſtar's 
revolution above and beneath the horizon, may 
be obtained as follows. When the latitude and- 
declination are both north or both. ſouth, reduce- | 
the aſcenſional Uifference into time, (by reckon- 
ing after the rate of 15* to one hour), and add 
it to ſix o'clock, it will then give the ſemi- arch 
of revolution above the horizon; the comple- 
ment of which to twelve hours will be the ſemi- 
arch of revolution beneath the horizon. When 
the latitude and declination are one north. and 
one ſouth, reduce the aſcenſional difference into 
time, and ſubtract it from ſix o'clock, it will 
then give the ſemi-arch of revolution above the 
horizon. The ſemi- arch of revolution above or 


beneath the horizon when doubled, will re- 


eue give the time of the * s conti- 
nuance above or —— the horizon. | 5 


5 


. 4 » \ 
| OB 
* Sees FR be R . 
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ROB. v. 


The Latitude, Day of the Month, and Ti ime of ; 
the Day being given to find the azimuth of the 


Sun or any Star when above the Horizon* 


alſo to find the Times on which any Star riſes, 


culminates, and ſets in any "_ Latitude on 
any given Dey. 


1. ReQify the globe for the laticude, 16 Mö 


place, and the zenith, and turn it on its axis 


till the index points to the given time of the 


day ; then bring the edge of the quadrant of - 
altitude over the place of the ſun or ſtar, and 
it will cut the horizon in the azimuth ſought f. 
2. With the globe rectified for the latitude and 


ſun's place, bring any ſtar to the eaſtern ſide of 


The ſun's or ſtar's azimuth when beneath the hori- | 


| 2zon, may be found by extending a piece of thread from the 
zenith over the ſun's or ſtar's place to the nadir, for the 


thread will then croſs the horizon againſt the azimuth, 


The length of thread which extends from the horizon to 
the ſun's or ſtar's place, will, if meaſured on the quadrant 
of altitude, ſhew the depreſſion beneath the horizon. 

'+ In the torrid zone, when the declination of the fun ex- 
ceeds the latitude of the place, the ſun will be on the fame 


azimuth circle twice in the morning and twice in the after- 


noon. 
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the horizon, and the index will point to its 
time 'of riſing; bring it to the meridian, and 
the index will point to its time of culminating ; 
bring it to the weſtern part of the horizon, and 
the Inder will Point to its time of 7 YG: I. 


T , find at what Time of the 2 ear à given Star 
will be upon the Meridian « of a yu Ear of 
the Night, a y WR 


Bring t the ſtar to the meridian, and ſet the i in⸗ 
dex to the given hour, then turn the globe on its 
axis till the index points to twelve at noon, the 
ſun's place in the ecliptic will then be under the 
meridian, and its W day will be the 
time ſought. | 


P RO B. VII. 


To ſhew at one View the »preſent Situation of the 
fixed Stars, alſo the ſucceſſive Times on which 
different Stars will riſe, culminate, and ſet, 
together with many wow uſeful and oiled, 
Phenomena, 


Rectify che glabe for the latitude in, bring the 
ſun's place for the preſent day to the meridian, 
| ſet 

8 


fot the index to twelve at neon, and turn the. 


globe on its axis till the index points to the pre. 
ſent hour, &c. then all thoſe ſtars that are in the 


eaſtern part of the horizon are riſing, thoſe on 
the weſtern part are ſetting, and thoſe under the 


meridian are culmipating, If the globe be now 


turned ſlowly on its axis from. eaſt to weſt, the 
index will ſucceſſively point out the times on 
which different ſtars riſe, culminate, and ſet v. 


The time of riſing ſubtracted from the time of 
ſetting, leaves the time of a ſtar's continuance 
above the horizon; which continuance above 


the horizon ſubtracted from twenty-four hours, 
leaves the time of its continuance below the ho- 
rigon. Thoſe ſtars which are not more diſtant 
from the elevated pole than the latitude in, are 
_ conſtantly above the horizon; and thoſe ſtars 
which are not more diſtant from the depreſſed 


pole than the latitude in is from the elevated 


pole, are conſtantly beneath the horizon. 


Let the heavens be now conſidered, as they 


appear when viewed from different ſituations 
of the earth's ſurface, 1ſt, From the equator, 
: 2dly, from the north or ſouth pole, and 3dly, 
from any latitude between the equator and the 
poles. Suppoſe London, 


* The time ſhewp will not be ſtrictly trye. See the note 
p. 856. 
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iſt. On the equator half the heavens from 
north to ſouth preſents itſelf to view, celeſtial 
objects in the equinoctial riſe due eaſt and ſet 
due weſt; their aſcent and; deſcent is perpendi- 

cular to the horizon, and the whole equinoctial 

circle in the heavens is in the plane of the equa- 
tor, that is, if that ſpace which lies evenly and 
directly from the earth's center to the equator 
were infinitely extended in the ſame place, it 
vould paſs through all objects in the equinoctial. 
Celeſtial objects north and ſouth of the equi- 
noctial reſpectively riſe and ſet ſo much from the 
eaſt and weſt points of the compaſs towards the 
north or ſouth points, as is equal to their de- 
clinations, their aſcent and deſcent is parallel to 
the equinoctial, and the ſemicircle of their re- 
volutions appears to diminiſh to the north and 
ſouth points of the horizon, where and whence 
the motion of the heavens appears to be gene 

rated as from an axis, | 


2dly. At either pole the ſame half of the hea- 
vens, from the zenith, or correſponding celeſtial 
| pole, to the equinoctial, preſents itſelf to view. Ce- 
jeſtial objects in the equinoctial appear to revolve 


in the horizon; and thoſe between the equinoc- 


tial and the zenith in their revolutions deſcribe 
parallels to the equinoCtial, and have their 
_ heights 
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heights equal to their reſpeftive declinations. 
The fixed ſtars neither riſe nor ſet; the ſun is 


above the horizon one half of the year, and be- 
neath it the other half; and the moon is above 


the horizon one half of che mann and men 


it the other half. 


zdly. Kt inden ”—_ keavens PI the north 
point of the horizon, extending 38*; beyond the 


apparently quieſcent pole, to rhe fouth point of 
the horizon, extending 38 beyond the equi- 
noctial, preſents irſelf to view. Celeſtial objects 
in the equinoctial riſe due eaſt, and ſet. due weſt z 
which is likewiſe the caſe in all places on the 
earth where they appear to riſe and ſet. Thoſe 
ſtars which are not more diſtant than 38;* (the 
complement of 511, from the north pole of 
the heavens, are conſtantly above the ho- 
rizon; and thoſe ſtars which are not more 


diſtant than 38:* from the ſouth pole of the 


heavens, are conſtantly beneath the horizon. 
All celeſtial objects which riſe and ſet, and have 
north declination, riſe and ſet to the north- 
ward of the eaſt and weſt points of the ho- 
rizon, and continue more than 12 hours above 
it; and all celeſtial objects which riſe and ſet, 
and have ſouth declination, riſe and ſet to the 
ſouthward of the eaſt and weſt ou of the ho- 


rizon, 
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rizon, and do not continue o long a as 12 hours S 
above it *, 62 e 10:01 | 


Remark, 6 fun- ct Game celeſtial 8 
appear riſing, ſome on the meridian, and ſome 
ſetting; ſome, which were ſeen to ſet, appear toriſe 
again before the ſun riſes; while others, which, 

when firſt ſeen, appeared above the eaſtern part of 
the horizon, have not attained the weſtern part 
when the riſing ſun ute their 15 5 


Pp ROB. vil. 


How to gain a Knowledge of the vif ble fined Stars 
Hs means of the Globe, 


— 


Regify the be, ſo as to ſhew the a 
ſituation of the fixed ſtars, and by means of a 


en fo or meridian Rane ed place the globe i in 
| -46 ach 


* The motion of the = in its orbit retards the revo-. 
Iytion it would apparently have were it at reſt, therefore 
when near the equinoctial it is an exception to the laſt caſe, 

+ The variation of the compaſs (which in London is now 
about two points weſterly) muſt be attended to; that is, 
the needle muſt be made to point ſo much to the eaſtward. 
of the north point of the card as the variation is weſtward, 
and vice wer/a where the variation is eaſterly. 

t In the temperate zones the edge of the ſhadow of any 


thing n and placed * to the horizon 
when 
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fuck 2 manner as that the brazen meridian may- 
be in the r of the terreſtrial meridian, the 
| principal 


when it is cally twelve o'clock by the ſun, will be 2 
meridian line. But for greater exactitude, I adviſe the 
following method from Ferguſon's Aſtronomy : **© Make 
four or five concentric circles, about a quarter of an inch 
from one another, on a flat board about a foot in breadth ; 
and let the outmoſt circle be but little leſs than the board 


will contain. Fix a pin perpendicularly in the center, and 


of ſuch a length that its whole ſhadow may fall within the 
innermoſt circle for at leaſt four hours in the middle of the 


day. The pin ought to be about the eighth part of an 


Inch thick, and to have a round blunt point. The board 
being ſet exactly level in a place where the ſun ſhines, ſup» 
poſe from eight in the morning till four in the afternoon, 
about which hours the end of the ſhadow ſhould fall with- 
out all the circles: watch the times in the forenoon when 


the extremity of the ſhortening ſhadow juſt touches the 


ſeveral circles, and there make marks; then, in the after 
noon of the ſame day, watch the lengthening ſhadow, 
and where its end touches the ſeveral circles, in going over 
them make marks alſo. Laſtly, with a pair of compaſſes 
find exactly the middle point between the two marks on 
any circle, and draw a ſtraight line from the center to that 


point, which line will be covered at noon by the ſhadow 


of a ſmall upright wire, which ſhould be put in the place 
of the pin. The reaſon for drawing ſeveral circles is, 
that in caſe one part of the day ſhould prove clear and the 


other part ſomewhat cloudy, if you miſs the time when - 


the point of the ſhadow ſhould touch one circle, you may 


perhaps catch it in touching another. The beſt time 


for drawing a ameridian line in this manner is about the 
ſummer 
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principal tars i in the heavens will then lie nenly 
in a direct line from the center of the globe 
through the correſ ponding ſtars on its ſurface, 
therefore a ſtraight wire placed perpendicularly 
on any ſtar on the globe's ſurface, will nearly 
point to the ſtar in mn heavens which it re- 
44 vg ps 


The Leber ghd do well 2 to obſerve 
ſome particular ſtars, ſuch for inſtance as the 
pole ſtar, which the pole of the globe in the 


preſent, adjuſtment will nearly point to; the two 


other ſtars, ſomewhat leſs bright, which are al- 
moſt in a right line with it; and four more, 
which form a ſort of quadrangle: theſe ſeven 2 
ſtars are the conſtellation Urſa Minor, the pole 
ſtar being in the tip of the tail. Not far from 
this conſtellation are the ſeven bright ſtars in 
Urſa Major, called Charles 8 Wein, forming 


ſummer ſolſtice, deset the ſon ein his declination 
ſloweſt and his altitude faſteſt in the longeſt days. 
* If the caſement of a window on which the ſun ſhines , 
at noon be quite upright, you may draw a line along the 
edge of its ſhadow on the floor, when the ſhadow of the pin 
is exactly on the mendian line of the board; and as the 
motion of che ſhadow of the caſement will be much more 
ſenſible on the floor than that of the ſhadow of the pin on 
the board, you may know to a few ſeconds when i it touches 
the meridian line on the floor. * 
ä 5 HOES 
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nearly the ſame figure as thoſe in Urſa Minor. 
The two foremoſt in the ſquare, called the 
Pointers, lie almoſt in a vw line with the 
pole ſtar. 17 

By oblrving the ſtraight lines, ali qua- bY 
drangles, &c. with the ſeveral directions which = 
the principal ſtars have with regard to each other, | 3 
the conſtellations to which they belong may be 
ſoon found. In this manner may the ſtars-on the 
horizon, meridian, or almacanters, be traced in 

every part of the viſible hemiſphere. 5 


Of the Correſpondence of | the Terreſtrial and 
Celeſtial Spheres, 


It has already been obſerved, that the equi- 
noctial is a correſpondent to the equator, and the 
celeſtial poles to the terreſtrial poles ; that the 
declination of celeſtial objects means their diſ- 
tance from the equinoctial, and that the latitude 

of a place means its diſtance from the equator ; 

that the celeſtial ſphere inveſts or ſurrounds the 

terreſtrial ſphere ; that all circles are ſuppaſed to 

be divided into 360 equal parts, called degrees; 
that from the equinoctial to either celeſtial pole 

are 90 degrees, and that from the equator to 
either terreſtrial pole are likewiſe go degrees ; 
therefore 


i" 
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therefore when the declination of a ſtar is equal ? 
to the latitude of a place, ſuch ſtar within the 


ſpace of 24 hours * will have paſſed vertically 

over ſuch place ; H and all others that have the 
ſame latitude, in the ſame manner as has already 
been ſhewn of the ſun. Every ſtar, therefore, 
may be called a correſpondent to the places over 
which it paſſes. The ſtar, for inſtance, marked 
+ in the head of Draco, having 51 32' north 
declination, is a correſpondent to London and 
che following places, which it ſucceffively paſſes 
over. From the meridian of London it paſſes 
over Middleſex, Berkſhire, Wiltſhire, the ſouth- 
ern part of Glouceſterſhire, croſs the Severn, the 
Briſtol Channel; thence ſouth of St. George's 
Channel, then over the counties of Cork' and 
Kerry in Ireland, croſs the north part of the 
Atlantic Ocean, over the ſtraits of Belleifte, 
croſs New Britain, the north point of the pro- 
vince of Canada; thence on to the ſouthern part 
of James's Bay; thence over New South Wales 
and unknown part of America, to the northern 
Archipelago in the Pacific Ocean; thence croſs 
the ſouthern part of Kamſchatka, the iſland of 
Sagalin, in the ſea of Kamſchatka ; thence over 


A ſtar takes about 23 hours 56 minutes from the time 
of being on any . to the time of its N on the 


ſame again. N 
different 
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different Tartareah nations in Siberia; thence 
over ſundry provinces of Ruſſia in Europe; 
thence over Poland, Sileſia, Upper Saxony, Up- 
per Rhine, Weſtphalia, Flanders, the ſouthern 
part bf the United Provinces, and the ſouthern 
part of the Britiſh Ocean, to the meridian of 
London again. When the ſaid ftar or any other 
s on tlie meridian of London; or on any other 

meridian, all other ſtars, according to declination, 
right aſcenſion, and difference of right aſcenſion “, 
(which anſwer to terreſtrial latitude, terreſtrial 
longitude, and difference of terreſtrial longitude) 


will at the Tame tinie Be on ſuch metidians, and 


vertical to ſuch places as correſpond in latitude, 
e and difference of Jonginge, with the 


+ 4 


W Wy right aſcenſion i is pkg * round the celeſtial 
ſphere, viz, to 360 degrees, make therefore terreſtrial | 
longitude correſpond with it by reckoning quite round 
the terreſtrial ſphere, viz. by adding weſt longitude to 
180 degrees, then the agreement between the right aſcen- 
ſion of any ſtar, and the longitude of the meridian it is on 
at any time, will be the foundation whereby to find the 
meridian which any other ſtar is on at the ſame time ; for 
the difference of right aſcenſion between the two ſtars will 
anſwer to the difference of longitude between the two 
| meridians, which will at the: ſame time have the two flars 
on their reſpective meridians, If the ſecond ſtar be eaſt» 
ward of the firſt, the meridian of the ſecond place oY be 
_ eaſtward of the firſt plus, and vice verſa. 


* | * 
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_ declination, right aſcenſion, and difference of 
right aſcenſion of the reſpective ſtars. Therefore 
from the ſtars we may pronounce the diſtance 

and bearing of many remote provinces from our 

own zenith, at the ſame inſtant of time, in the 

fame manner as we before determined the place to 

which the fun was vertical at any propoſed time, 

and thus gain much geographical knowledge 
from the celeſtial ſphere. | 5 


2 R OB. N. 


To find the Zi ime of the Year in which 4 ; Star riſes 
or ſets coſmically or me, to. any given 
Place. | 


1. Rectify the globe for the lavinade of the 
given place, bring the ſtar to the eaſtern edge 
of the horizon, and obſerve what degree of the 
ecliptic riſes with it, the correſponding day to 
which is the time on which the ſtar: riſes coſmi- 
cally; bring the ſtar to the weſtern edge of the 
horizon, and the time anſwering to the degree 

of the ecliptic which at the ſame time is on the 

eaſtern edge of the horizon, is the time. on 1 
the ſtar ſets coſmicalhy. . 


2. The time anſwering to the degree of the 


ecliptic winch ſets with the ſtar, is the time on 
| which 
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Which it ſets achronically; and the time anſwers 
ing to the degree of the ecliptic which is cut by 
the weſtern edge of the horizon, when the ſtar 
riſes, i is the time on which it s 63 


PRO B. X. 
To find the Time of the Year on which, a Stax riſes 
and ſets nn 


Rectify the globe for the Jativude of the eating 
bring the ſtar to the eaſtern edge of the horizon, 
fix the quadrant of altitude on the zenith, and 
apply its graduated edge to the weſtern fide in 
ſuch manner that its 12th degree above the ho- 
rizon may cut the ecliptic, the point of the ec- 
liptic which is oppoſite to this will be 12 degrees 
below the eaſtern+{ide of the horizon, and is the 
ſun's place in the ecliptic at the time a ſtar of 
the firſt magnitude“ riſes heliacally. Bring the 
ſtar to the weſtern ſide of the horizon, and fix the 
quadrant of altitude over the 12th degree of the 
ecliptic on the eaſtern fide of the horizon, the 
oppoſite point to which is the degree of the ec- 
liptic on which a ſtar of the firſt magnitude ſers 

heliacally. 


* Stars of different magnitude, according to uad 
of claſs and brightneſs, are at greater diſtances from the 
| ſun i in their heliacal riſing or ſetting. 


S 2 PRO B. 
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PROB. XI. 


To fud the Hour of the Night by obſerving a Star ; 
to be on the Meridian, 


Re&ify the globe for the latitude in, and the 
ſun's place, and bring the given ſtar to the me- 
ridian, then the index * . to the time 
_ | | | 


ROB. XII. 


The Day of the Month, and the Azimuth of any 
known Star being given, to 21 the Hour * the 


Night. 


Rectify the ** for the 1 and the 
ſun's place. If the given ſtar be due north or 
ſouth, bring it to the meridian, and the index 
will ſhew the hour of the night; but if the ſtar 
be in any other direction, fix the quadrant of _ 

altitude in the zenith, and ſet it to the point. of 
the horizon which anſwers to the ſtar's azimuth ; 
then turn the globe on its axis till the ſtar is 
under the edge of the quadrant, and the index 
Will point to the hour * 


PR OB. 
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PR O B. XIII. 


7 Wo Stars, either on the fame Azimuth, or having 
equal Altitude, __ „ to find the Hour of the 
Night. | 


Rectify the globe for the latitude in 5 the ze- | 


ws and the ſun's place. 


5 When the two ſtars are on the ſame azi- 


muth, turn the globe and the quadrant, till 
both ſtars coincide with the edge of tne qua- 
drant, and the index will point to the hour 
ſought. The quadrant will, at the ſame time, cut 
the horizon in the azimuth, 


2. When two ſtars have equal altitude, turn 


the globe till both ſtars coincide with the ſame de- 
gree of the quadrant, and the index will point 
to the hour ſought. The degree of the qua- 


drant which the ſtars paſs under will, at the 


ſame time, ſhew the altitude. 


S 3 PR OB. 
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P ROB. XIV. 


To find the Hour of the Night by the Altitude of 
any knowy Star, 


Rectify the globe for the latitude in, the ſun's 
place, and the zenith ; then turn the globe and 
quadrant, till the ſtar is under the given degree 
of altitude, and the index will point to the time 
| ſaught, A 


PROD. I, 


Two Stars given, one on the Meridian, and the 
other on the Eaftern or Weſtern Part of the 
| Horizon, to find the Latitude of the Place. 


Bring the ſtar which was obſerved to be on 
the meridian to the meridian of the globe, then 
turn the meridian till the other ſtar js on the 
given part of the horizon, and the elevation of 
the pole will ſhew the latitude of the place. 


PROR, 


-PROB. XL 


The Declination and Meridian Altitude of the 
Sun, or of any Star, given to find the Latitude 
of the Place, 


Note the point of the brafs meridian which 
agrees with the given declination, then moye 
the meridian till the point noted is as high above 
the horizon as the given altitude, and the eleva- 
tion of the pole will ſhew the latitude of the 
place. | 5 
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TO THE USE QF THE 


8 bs. 0 B E 8, 


cum Hundi other Uſes t to which they may 
| be applied. 


1 F either globe be -placed horizontally in the 
ſun's rays, and the pole be ſo directed toward 
the ſun that the axis caſt no ſhadow, the eleva- 
tion of the pole will ſhew the latitude of the 


place. 


If either globe be Jag „ with 
* meridian due north and ſouth in the ſun's 
rays, and the globe be rectified for the latitude 
in, the hour circle of the globe will be a true 
| equinoctial! ſun- dial, and the axis of the globe, 
(if it extend far enough), will be the gnomon; ; 
or, if when the globe has this rectification, and 
is furthermore rectified for the fun's place, a 
needle be placed perpendicularly over the fun's 
place on the ecliptic line, and the globe be 
turned till the needle caſt no ſhadow, which will 


be 
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be when it is made to point directly to the ſun, 


the index will at the ſame time point to the time 
of the dax. N | | 


If the globe be placed horizontally in the 
ſun's. rays, the pole brought into the zenith, 
and the horizon turned till the ſhadow of the axis 


cut as many hours, &c. as are equal to the ſun's 


azimuth for the time being, (allowing 159 to 
an hour), the meridian of the globe will then be 
in the meridian of the place. 


If the place of any planet be found by an 
ephemeris, and a mark made on the zodiac 


agreeable to its latitude and longitude, the time 
of the planets riſing, culminating, ſetting, &c.. 


may be found by rectifying the globe for the 
latitude, ſun's place, and zenith, and bring- 
ing the planet to the horizon, meridian, &c. and 
obſerving the times pointed at by the index. 


If the place of Venus for any given time be 
found in an ephemeris, and marked upon the 


zodiac, by obſerving whether ſhe riſes before the 
ſun, or ſets after him, it may be ſeen whether ſhe 
then be a morning or evening ſtar. 
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If when a lunar eclipſe begins“ the point 
of the terreſtrial globe which is diametri- 
cally oppoſite to the ſun's place be brought 
to the meridian, places then above the horizon 
of che globe will be thoſe in which the begin- 
ning of the eclipſe will be viſible; and if the 
index be ſet to twelve o'clock, and the globe | 


turned on its axis from weſt to eaſt, as the time 


proceeds, the places which ſucceſſively gain or 
loſe ſight of the eclipſe may be ſeen, and thoſe 
places determined where the whole duration of 
the eclipſe may be obſeryed, 


If at the time when an eclipſe of one of the ſa- 
tellites of Jupiter is to happen, the point of the 
ecliptic which is diametrically oppoſite to the 
| ſun's place be brought to the meridian of both 
_ globes, the quadrants of altitude fixed on the 
zenith, the place of Jupiter, be found by an 
ephemeris, and marked on the celeſtial globe, 
according to its latitude. and longitude at that 
time, and the quadrant be brought over the 
place of Jupiter, and its azimuth and altitude 


From the ſhort duration of ſolar eclipſes, and the la- 
titude which the moon has when not in her nodes, it can- 
not by the globe be determined with any certainty at what 
places, (except thoſe to which the ſun is at chat time ver- 
tical), the ſame wall he viſible, - | 


noted, 
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noted, and the correſponding point of the ter- 
reſtrial globe found, by placing its quadrant to 
the ſame azimuth, and making a mark under 
the noted degree of altitude, then the mark will 
be upon the place to which Jupiter at that time 
is vertical, and all places above the horizon of 
the globe, which are not more than 90 degrees 
from the mark, have the eclipſe 2 


The a of the harveſt moon, which 


happen about the time of the Autumnal equinox, 


may be ſhewn by finding its latitude and longi- 
tude in an ephemeris, marking its places on 


the zodiac of the globe for two or three evenings 


before and after full; and exhibiting its times of 
| riſing by rectifying for the ſun's place, and bring- 
ing its place to the eaſtern part of the aN 
The full moon at this time of the year is aſcend- 
ing from the ſouthern to the northern ſigns, which 
5 jncreaſes the riſing amplitudes 2 


If the hour and e of high water at any 


place be obſerved at the time of new or full 
moon, and the globe be rectified for the lati- 


tude, the ſun's place, and the zenith, and the 


moon's latitude and longitude be found in an 


5 Theſe are in ſome meaſure variable, according to the 
2 of the nodes. 


2 ephemeris, 
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ephemeris, its place marked on the zodiac of 
the globe, and the globe turned on its axis till 
the index point to the hour and minute of high 
water, then by directing the edge. of the qua- 
drant over the moon's place in the zodiac, the 
horizon will be cut by it in the point of the com- 
paſs and azimuth which the moon is on at that 
time; and if the moon's place be marked in the 
zodiac of the globe for any other time, and the 
_ quadrant of altitude be fixed to the azimuth 
found, and the moon's place be brought to the 
edge of the quadrant, the index will point to the 
time of high water at the ſame place on the day 
winch the moon's place was marked for. 


By means of the equator, 1708 meridian, and 
quadrant of altitude, a ſolution of ſpherical tri- 
angles may be obtained, the degrees on either 
will either ſerve for the ſides of the triangle, or 
to meaſure the quantity of the angle to which 
they are oppoſite. See the 5 para- 


8 graph. 49. 
Of the . of my Globes, 


The Equator, beſides the uſual purpoſes, 
ſerves as an hour circle, and has the hours and 
minutes marked under it ; over its plane on each 


ſide of the braſs meridian, is fixed a wire ſemi- 
circle, 
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circle, carrying two ſliding indexes, one on 


each ſide the meridian. When one of them is 


ſet to any time of the day, and the globe is 
turned on its axis, the hours paſs under the in- 


dex, thereby cauſing it to point out the time with 


the ſame exactneſs as if the index paſſed over the 
hours. The meridian of London is made to 


paſs through the firſt point of Aries, which point 
is aſſigned for twelve o'clock at noon, the gra- 
duated ſide of the braſs meridian, therefore, 
ſerves as an index when the globe is rectified 
for London, or any place on the ſame meridian. 
The hours on the terreſtrial globe are numbered 


from weſt to eaſt agreeable to the earth's. mo- 


tion “, and the hours on the equinoctial of the 


celeſtial globe from eaſt to weſt, agreeable to the 


apparent motion of the heavens. 


A thin, braſs ſemicircle, or moveable meri- 
dian, graduated like the fixed braſs meridian,” 


is made to revolve round the body of each 
globe; on each of theſe moveable meridians is 
a thin circle, moveable from pole to pole, that 


on the terreſtrial globe is about two inches in 


* When particular problems, which relate to time, are 
given, the globe muſt be turned differently from the ter- 


reſtrial globe on the uſual conſtruction, viz. from weſt to 


eaſt, | 
diameter, 
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diameter, and is divided into a few points of the 
_ compaſs, for the purpoſe of repreſenting a ter- 
reſtrial or viſible horizon; that on the celeſtial 
globe is about half an inch in diameter, and is 
for the purpoſe of repreſenting the fun when 
fixed over its place in the ecliptic. A filk thread 
is fixed on the celeſtial globe in the ſame man- 
ner as the moveable meridian, and has a little 
braſs ſemi-circle for the purpoſe of repreſenting 
the moon when fixed over its place in the 20 
diac. 


On the fixed braſs meridian of the terreſtrial 
globe, and on each ſide of the north pole; to the 


diſtance of about 23: degrees, the days of the 


month are laid down according to the ſun's decli- 
nation, therefore, if any day of the month on it be 
brought to the horizon, the other ſide of the me- 
ridian will be cut in the correſponding degree of 
declination. 


Some rhomb lines are drawn on the terreſtrial 
globe, likewiſe parallels to the equator, through 
the degrees of the ecliptic, for the more readily 
finding the ſun's declination. 


On the celeſtial globe there are Arabian cha- 
racters fixed in the zodiac, to denote the places 
| which 


Y 
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which the Arabian aſtronomers had obſerved 
the moon to be in or near on each day of her 
monthly covirſe ; they called them the manſions 
of the moon. 


Each globe has a braſs wire circle, fixed 
below the horizon at the diſtance of 18 de- 
grees, the limits of twilight. 5 


Each globe is ſupported by a pillar and claws, 


with a magnetic needle in a compaſs box. 
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07 geren Fee * the San. the 


FRO Comets, and the F bed Star 7. 


5 Ir enlightens — JT Ba by e 4 


conſtitutes day; it is alſo the primary ſource of 


heat, and the grand operator in the animal, yeges | 


table, and mineral kingdoms, Its diſtance is ſo 


great, that many thouſands of miles make no ap- 


rent difference in its magnitude, al though the 


a 
þ Knee which Providence has allotted it makes ir 


appear from our earth under ſo ſmall an angle (its 
diameter ſubtending but little more or leſs than 

32% that its body may be eco by a - BUY 
* placed near the eye. | 


75. About the beginning of 3 fxteench: 


century, Galileo, by the help of glaſſes, diſco- 
vered many ſpots-on-the-ſun's diſk, often to the 
number of 40 or 30; however, the number of 
viſible ſpots do not generally amount to 30, and 


| 0 
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are commonly many leſs; there have even been 
times in which none could be\diſcerned. The 
ſame ſpots are often to be ſeen for two or three 
months together; the nucleus, or central part, 
is much darker than the reſt; and when the ſpots 
diſappear, they are generally converted into lu- 
minous ſpaces, which appear much brighter than 
the other parts of the diſk. The ſpots appear 
to move acroſs the different parts of the diſk in 
_ ſuch ſlant directions with regard to the center, 
as determine the ſun's axis to have an inclined 
poſition to the plane of dhe ecliptic in an angle 
of about eight degrees. The ſpots appear to 
move quicker when near the central regions, 
than when near the edge of the diſk, which 

proves the ſun to be ſpherical; and each ſpot 
completes its revolution in about 253 days, which 

2 the ſun to revolve on its axis in the ſame | 
time. Ys 


: The ſun has ſeven primary planets revolving - 
about him, viz. Mercury, Venus, the Earth, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and the . 


i 
OAK 
A "_ 


. Of Mussen 


0 This SORE: is nearer to the fan em 
other. Its greateſt diſtance is never ſo much as 
56 times the ſun's diameter, it not having A 
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. angular diſtance, or, which is pda ſame, 
a greater elongation , than 28 degrees. From 
this vicinity to the Fl Mercury can never be 
ſeen ſo much as two hours either before the ſun 
riſes I Arber it ſets. ® | 


77. Mercury and all * . move round 
the ſun from weſt, by ſouth, to eaſt, in orbits 
nearly cireular, and but little IP: to- each 
other. | „ 


" 78. The hens of the, orbit of 5 
to the plane of the ecliptic is 60 543 that is, 
Many never appears more than 69 54 either 


| on the nerth fide « or on the ſouth fide of the 


ecliptic twice in each revolution; in one half 
the revolution they are on the north ſide of 


5 


| * 


Spe Fa . wa ' 5 C has . 


79. Mercury ah all the planets das the 


ecliptic, and i in the other half on the ſouth ide. 


d. When a planet appears in the ecliptic it 
is — to be in one of its nodes. 7 


91. The nodes of the ſeveral aner are in 
different parts of the ecliptic. That node from 


"A planet bas no elongation when in conjunction . with 


the N in oppoſition ĩt has 180 degrees. e 
8 2 'T 2 wxhich 
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which a planet continues on the north fide of te 
ecliptic is called the aſcending node; the other, 
which is. directly oppoſite . Is 1 the 
ene node. 


Mercury's aſcending ak is now in about 


14 43 of Taurus “. 


82. [Mircvry has * inferior and a PE IM 
conjunction with the ſun; In the inferior con- 


junction he is between the earth and the ſun; . 
and in the ſuperior conjunction the ſun 1 is be- 
tween the earth and him. When Mercury i is in, 


or very near its node at the time of the inferior 
conjunction, he appears like a black ſpot paſſing 


over the ſun's diſk; and when he is in, or very 


near his node at the time of the ſuperior con- 


A ) 7 the ſun, 


— 


83. Mercury finiſhes his revolution about the 


ſun in nearly 88 days. His appearance in ge- 


neral is leſs than that of the other planets; his 


* The line of the nodes of all the den (i. e, a line 
if ſuppoſed to paſs from the place of one node through the 
ſun's center to the other node) conſtantiy changes its place, 


and ſhifts its ſituatlon in antecedentia, or from * to weſt, 


contrary to the . er e Bhs 7 
3 | diſk, 


junction, he is entirely * behind che body 


> 
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diſk, however, is bright, and, when viewed 
through a good teleſcope, he appears to have 
all the phaſes which the moon has, except that 
of appearing with a full face. 

ME... 8 _ ; 
84. From what has Jaw 3 (che refult 
of obſervation) it is evident that Mercury in- 
cludes the ſun within his orhit, and that he does 
not include the earth, for he has a ſuperior and 
an inferior conjunction, but is never in oppoſition, 
that is, he is never 180 dees from the ſun, 

and conſequently dolly not [ns the earth 
within his orbit. 

1 s $Þ 


85, A planer which does not include the Earth 
within its orbit is called an inferior planet ; ; Mer- 
cury is therefore an inferior planet, A ſuperior 
planet does include the Earth within its orbit. % 


806. It is alſo evident that Mercury does not 

ſhine by his own light ; if he did, he would not 
loſe it in his inferior mes or appear with 
different phaſes, 


* Cl 
37. From Mercury's d vie ini 


fore imagine him to revolve on is axis from 
analogy. oe 


T3 - 88. Mer- 
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88. Mercury is hed * this cha- 
racter L Up 


Of Venus. 


89. This planet is the next in 4 from 
Mercury: her greateſt angular diſtance from the 
ſun is never ſo great as 96 times the ſun's dia- 
meter, ſhe not having a greater elongation than 


48 degrees; Venus therefore can never be ſeen 
ſo much as 37 hours, either before the ſun riſes 


or after he ſets. When ſhe appears weſtward 
of the ſun ſhe is called Phoſphorus, or the Morn- 
ing Star; andygyhen eaſtward Heſperus, or the 


E ening St tar. 


3g. T The faclinatbn: of the orbit. of Venus to 


the plane of the ecliptic is 3 20, therefore Venus 


never appears more than 3? 20 on either ſide of | 


the ecliptic. The aſcending node of Yenus is 


now in about 14* of — 


90. Venus has an :nfirieg and ſuperior con- 
Junction with the fun. When 19 is in or 


»The cranſit of Venus « over the ſun's _ your be wen- 
3 tioned hereafter. 


3. RT, 
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near her node, at the time sf her ſuperior con- 
junction, ſhe is s entirely 9 by the _ wad 
the ſun, 

91. * finiſhes her revolution At the 
ſun in nearly 224 days, 17 Hours: Its appearance 
is generally large, and ſometimes larger chan any 
other planet; it is alſo the brighteſt of the pla- 
nets: when viewed through a good teleſcope 
ſhe appears to have all the phaſes which the 
moon has, | 


F ig * 
n + 
"> . 


92. Caſini obſerved two ſpots on Venus, four 
on Mars, and ſeveral at diff rent times on 
Jupiter * . | | 
5 23 * FR 3 

93. Genes is diſcovered, by the motion of her 
ſpots, to make a complete revolution on her axis 
in about 24 days, 8 hours; and her axis is 
found to be inclined to her orbit in an angle of 
about 7 5 W * 

94. From what has been advanced, it is evi- 
dent that Venus includes both the ſun and 
Mercury, and that ſhe does not uiglude the 
earth; for Venus has a fuperior and an inferior 


"8 Theſe fogts have likewiſe ow ſerved by many 
| other aſtronomers. 
* 4 = cConjunction, 
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conjunction, and her elongation is greater 4 
that of Mercury; but ſhe is never in oppoſition 

to the ſun, conſequently therefore ſhe does not 
include the Earth within her orbit; Venus is 


therefore an inferior 3 | 1 - 


95. It is alſo re = "on does not 
nine by her own light; if ſhe did, ſhe would not 


loſe it in her inferior conj junction, or appear with 
different phaſes. 


956. Venus is diffingiliſhed by this character 2. 


Of M ARS ** a 


97, The W is the next ior] in order from 
Venus, and Mars js found to he next in order 
from the Earth. 


4 


98. Mars has no mine conjunction, but has 
alternate and ſucceſſively a ſuperior conjunction 


and oppoſition, i in oth which ſituations he ſhines 
with a full face. When Mars is in oppoſition, 


that is, when the Earth is between him and the 


ſun, he appears more than ſeyen times larger 
than when he is in his fuperior conjunction, that 
is, when the ſun i is between him and the Earth; 


bo The Earth is treated of after the fixed ſtars. 


and 


* 
2.5 
2 


mY 
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and 1 we deduce that Mars is ſeven times 
nearer to the Earth in one · ſituation than in the 
other, and that the Earth cannot be his center 
of motion; but from calculations reſulting from 
Mars's apparent different magnitudes, real mag- 
nitudes, poſitions, and the - diſtance of the ſun, 
It is found that Mars is ever OP at the lame 
diſtance. from the ſun, | 


99. Mars finiſhes his revolution about the 
| fun in 686 days, 23 hours, Its appearance is 
that of a fiery red, and hen viewed with a good 
teleſcope, in certain ſituations, he appears gib- 
bous, or not perfectly round. The inclination 
of the orbit of Mars to the plane of the ecliptic 
* 1 therefore Mars never appears more 
than 19 52 on either ſi ug of the ecliptic. The 
aſcending node of Mars is now in about 17".17* 
of Taurus. 


N. 


100. Mars 18 diſcovered, by the motion n'of his 


ſpots, to revolve on his axig in about 24. hours 
40 minutes, and his axis is found to be perpen- 


Fi to the ecliptic. 


« 
1 ** 


101. From what has been advanced it it is evi--- 
dent that Mars includes the ſun, the Earth, and 


the inferior planets, within his orbit, and that 
| the 


bright refulgent 


282 | ASTRONOMPc. | 
the ſun is his center of motion; Mars is chere- 


fore a e Planet. e 


102. It 1 * evident that Mars does not 


| ſhine by his own light; if he did he would not 


appear en, in * ſituations, 


103. Mars is valgus by this Ganger . | 


of Jene. „„ 


104, This planet is found to be. the next | in 
order from Mars “*. | | 


105. Jupiter has no inferior Mcjuptticn, but 
has alternate and ſucgeſſ vely a ſuperior con- 


junction and oppoſition, 1 
he Wines with a full face, 
on | 
106, Jupiter finiſhes his revolution about the 
ſun in about 4332 days, 12 hours. He is a 
lar, of a bluciſh caſt, and ap- 
pears to have a conſiderable magnitude, When 
viewed with a good teleſcope, there appear ſwarths 


* 


or bfr v * UKs at different times theſe ap- v 


* From Bu laws. which all the planets are found to 
obſerve, or from its parallax, hereafter men tioned, 


pear 


in both which ſituations Po 


* 


eee 


* 


Pear broader or narrower, and in different Gitias 
tions. The moans of all the primary planets 
move round their reſpective primaries as their 
center of motion, and are, with their primaries, 


carried round the ſun. Theſe moons, or ſa- 


tellites, are therefore called ſecondary planets. 
Jupiter is alſo found to have four moons re- 
volving about him. The firſt moon, or that 
neareſt to Jupiter, goes round him in 1 day, 
18 hours, 27 minutes, and 34 ſeconds of our 
time; the ſecond in 3. days, 13 hours, 13 mi- 
nutes, and 42 ſeconds; the third in 225 3 
hours, 42 minutes, and 36 ſeconds; and the 
fourth, or unc oſt, in 16 days, 16 hours, 32 
0 ſeconds. The diſtance of the 


| 4 firſt | moon in ſemidiameters of Jupiter is 5,667, 
of the ſecgnd 9,017, of the third 14,384, of the 
* urch 25,299, The three neareſt moons fall 


into Jupiter's ſhadow, and are eclipſed in every 


revolution; but the orbit of the fourth moon is 
h; by its oppoſition 


ſo much inclined, that ir paſfeth 
to Jupiter, without falling i fo his ſhadow, two 
years in every ſix. By theſe eclipſes aſtronomers 
have not only diſcovered that the ſun's light takes 
up about eight minutes of tinge in reaching the 
Eats”, * bur have alſo detern ined the longi- 

tude 


= When aud 8 nearly i in conjunction with the FO 


theſe eclipſes happen 2 about 16% minutes later than when 


Jupiter 
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tude * of plates on the Harth with greater cer- 
ny and * than by any hen: method. 


toy. T he 3 of che orbit of Jupiter 
to the plane of the ecliptic is I? 20. therefore 
Jupiter never appears more than 1* 20' on either 
\ fide of the ecliptic. The aſcending node of 
Jupiter is now in about 7 29 of Cancer. ; 


108. Jupiter is diſcovered, by the motion of % 
his ſpots, to revolve on tus axis in about g hours 
and 56 minutes, and to have his axis nearly 

. e to his orbit. : 


Jupiter i is in oppoſition, which plain! 1 | ght 
take about 8: minutes to paſs through the diameter & 
the earth's orbit. I oh: 
* The firſt or neareſt moon is the moſt advantageous fol N ov 
the purpoſe of determining the longitude of places, becauſe _ 
its motian is quicker than the motion of any of the others, . 
thereby having quicker immerſions. and emerſions, In the 
Nautical Epbhemeri be eclipſes of Jupiter's moons. are 
calculated for the Me at Greenwich ; ſuppoſe, then, at 
ſome other place an eclipſe of one of the moons to happen - 
an hour later than the time of its happening at Greenwich, 
it is evident that fuch place muſt be 15 degrees welt from 
Greenwich, &c, If it had been obſerved two hours ſooner 
than at Greenwich, M place have been in zo de- 
grees eaſt of Greenwich. The ro flag of a ſhip prevents 
all nice teleſcopical obſervations at ſea, otherwiſe the longi- 
tude of the ſhip's place might always be ae deter- 


mined When Jupiter was vifible. 


109. From 
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109. From differetit' phenomena of Jupiter 5 
it is evident that he revolves about the ſun as a 
center, and that he revolves woke a more diſtant 
orb ihe Mars. 


110. When apc Juyittr's s neareſt moons are 
diametrically interpoſed between him and the ſun, 
a round black ſpot may be ſeen on his diſk; and 
wren he is diametrically interpoſed between his 
modns and the ſun, the moons diſappear. From 
the eclipſe, therefore, which happens on his 
body in one fituation, and from his not illumi- 
nating his ſatellites in the other, it is evident that 
| r his moons ſhine by their own 


#: 111. 7 vpite is diſtinguiſhed by this cha- 
Facter 1. 


& srvan. ee 


1112. This planet is found . the next- in 
| order from een | 5 


- 
, * s 


11 3 Saturn has no tener co junction, but 
has alternate and ſucceſſively a Aperior conjunc- 
tion and oppoſition, in both which ſituations he 
thines with a full face. 


114. Salud 
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a | 114. Saturn fnithes his revolution about the 

ſun in about 10,759 days, 7 hours. By reaſon 
of this planet's great diſtance it appears to have 
but a feeble light. When viewed with a good 
| teleſcope it is found to be encompaſſed with a 
thin broad ring, which appears about the middle, 
as if united in the ſame plane with another con- 
centric ring. The edge of the ring is next the 
body of the planet, and in all parts at a diſtance * 
equal to the breadth of the flat part. 


115. Saturn is alſo found to have five moons 
revolving about him. The firſt moon, or that | 
neareſt to Saturn, goes round. him in 1 day, 21 
hours, 18 minutes, and 27 ſeconds; the ſegand 
in 2 days, 17 hours, 41 minutes, ling 22 oY 'Z 
the third in 4 days, 12 hours, 25 minutes, ag; I A 
12 ſeconds; the fourth in 15 days, 22 hour 
41 minutes, and 14 ſeconds; and the fifth, or 
outermoſt; in 79 days, 7 hours, and 48 minutes. 
The diſtance gk, the firſt moon in ſemidiameters 


The ring diſappears twice in every annual revolution 
of Saturn, viz. when he is in 19 degrees of Virgo, and 
when he is in 19 degrees of Piſces. When Saturn is in the 
middle between theſe two points, viz. in the 19th degree 
of Gemini or of Sagittarius, his ring appears moſt open to 
zus; the oblique view we at that time have of its flat part 
"cauſes its longeſt diameter to appear in n to 1 


ſhorteſt, about as 9 to * | F | og? 
of 
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of ou is 205, of the ſecond 2,69, of the third 
3,75, of the fourth 8,7, and of the fifth 25, 35. 


116. The inclination of the orbit of Saturn to 
the plane of the ecliptic is 2* B30, therefore Sa- 


turn is never found more than 29 30 on either 


ſide of the ecliptic. The ring is found to be in- 

clined to the ecliptic in an angle of 30%. The 
aſcending node of Saturn is now in about 31 
13 of Cancer. 


117. From the great diſtance of Saturn from 
the fun no ſpots have been diſcovered on his diſk; 
we therefore, pw him to revolve on his AXIS 


WAS 
8 


. evident that he revolves about the fan? as a 
center, and that he revolves in a more diſtant 
orb _ J wn b 


119. Satura 18 e bythis character bo 
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9 Y eie Pin commonly called 
enen SIDUS. 


x20. This planet, Which is is {a diſtant 
bf any we know, was diſcovered by William 
Herſchel, Eſq. of Bath, in the year 1781. From 
its motion. already known, the time of its revo—- 
lution is computed to be about 83 years. With 
a good teleſcope, which magnifies about 30 
times, it appears to have a very well defined diſk, 
but with inſtruments of a ſmaller power it can 
hardly be diſtinguiſhed from a fixed ſtar of be. 
tween the fixth and ſeventh magnitude. = 
light is of a blueiſh white colour, and in bril- 
liancy between that of the moon and of Venus. 
In a very fine clear night, when the moon is- . 
abſent, it may be ſeen by the naked eye “. 


* From what has been advanced concerning the appear- 
ances of the different planets, they may eaſily be known from 
each other; for if after ſun-ſet a planet be obſerved. neareb 
the eaſt than the weſt, it cannot be either Mercury or 
Venus, and the light and colour of it will determine whe- 


ther it be Mars, Jupiter, or datum. % 


erer 829 


* — 


172 


7 center 


Wh They move. ropnd the ſun, and eros the 
orbits af the planets in all manner of directions. 
They are not confined within the zodiac, bus 
admit any inclination to the ecliptic whateyer, 
The eccentricity of their orbits is ſo very great, 
chat ſome gf them perform the greateſt part of 
their motion almoſt in right lines. In one part 
of their journey thrqugh the heayens, they ap- 
proach ſo gear the ſun as to be exceedingly heat- 
ed; and after having paſſed the ſun, they ſeem 
to haſten back to the fixed ſtars „ entering ſo 
far into- the regions of infinite ſpace, as to be 
almoſt totally deprived of light and heat. Moſt 
comets have a denſe and dark atmoſphere 
ſurrounding their bodies, which weakens and 
bluats the ſun's rays, but within it appears the 
nucleus, or ſolid body of the comet, which, when 
the clouds are diſperſed, gives. a ſplendid and 
briſk light. Few of them can be ſeen till their 
near acceſs to the ſun ; but in their receſs they 
appear with Jong beards, like tranſparent hair, 
or with tails of fire, which, with regard to the 
comet, are always pointed 8 or nearly ſo, 
toward that part of the heavens, which i is oppolite x 
the lun. T hoſe that are Wide before they 
9 are 
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are in conjunction with the ſun, begin, at a near 
approach, to put forth their beards „ or tails, 
which at firſt are ſhort and thin, but grow longer 
and thicker ;' and if very near the ſun in the con- 

junction, they ſend forth fiery beams of light every 
way: after this they put forth a tail 40 or 50 
degrees long, which becomes gradually leſs, and 
diminiſhes in ſplendor as the comet recedes fur- 
ther. At any diſtance in their receſs, their 
beards, or tails, are larger and longer, than at 
an equal diſtance in their acceſs. Many of- the 
| comets, without their train, appear no bigger than 
Urs of the firſt N | 


122. The comets are found to > obſerve the 
_ ſame laws which the planets obey, in regard to 
deſcribing equal. areas in times, &c. (here- 
after noticed.) 


133. It i is believed * there are at leaſt 21 
comets belonging to our ſyſtem; but of all the 
comets, only the periods of three are known to any 
degree of certainty. One of theſe three appeared 
in 1531, 1607, 1682, and 1758, its period being 
about 7 5 years. Another appeared i in 1532 and 
1661, and is expected to return in 1789, its 
period being about 129 years. The remaining 
one appeared in 1680; its periodical ns 
is computed t to be ears. 1 
* 575 ye A / 


3 


3 


i 24. e "wh which 1 99387 to 3 
naked eye, are diſcoyered by the alete 0 hy 
double, and others treble, C 


126. Many 7 have; been obſeryed ug 
take place among the fixed ſtars, in regard tg 
magnitude, luſtr e, appearance, and | diſappear 1 
ance, beſides ſome other verf trifling changes 
of places; for inſtance, the bright ſtars. Syrius 
and Arcturus have been obſerved to change their 
places, by moving towards the ſouth between 
two and three minutes of a degree i in a century, 
As none of the ſtars which ſuddenly appeared, 
and after a time diſappeared, were ever obſerved 
to haye motion, parallax, or tails, it is W 
they could not be comets. 
i 
5 T he fixed "bg are Whryed-t to ee 
their longitude weſtward 50 ſeconds every year, 
thereby making a degree in 72 years, and taking 
25,920 ,years to make an entire revolution ; and 
hence it is that the conſtellations ſeem to have 
deſerted: the places anciently allotted them; for 
the beginning of the ſign Aries, which in Hip- 
Parchus 8. time was near to, and gaye, name to 
e the 
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the vernal equinoctial point of the ecliptic, is 
now removed near a whole ſigh, or 30 degrees 
eaſtward, ſo that Aries is where Taurus was, 
Taurus where Gemini was, &c. and thus it is. 
that the conftellations on the zodiac of the ce. 
leſtial globe do not agree in figure and character. 
For to avoid confuſion, aſtronomers have thought 
it to let the feveral portions of the ecliptic where 
thoſe conſtellations were firft obſerved to be, re- 
rain their old names, ſo that the vernal equinoc- 
tial point is ftill reckoned to be the firft point 
of Aries: however, theſe portions of the ecliptic 
where che conſtellations were at firſt obſerved, are 
called Anaftra, to diſtinguiſh them from the 
places where they now are, we. are way 
Stellata. 


x27. Sir Iſaac Newton inveſtigated the cauſe | 

of this motion of the heavens, which is'termed the | 

Preceſſion of the, Equinoxes, and demonſtrated it 
to reſult from the pheroidal figure of the earth, 
whereby the poles of the world revolve round 

thoſe of the ecliptic. From this -preceſfion of- 
the equinoctial points in antecedentia, (i. e. con- 
trary to the order of the figns), or from eaſt to 
weſt, the equinoctial points meer the ſun every 
year 50 ſeconds of longitude before a complete 
. has been . The time in 
255 which 
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which the ſun * is revolving from tropje to tro- 
pie, is called the Typical Year, which, with the. 
time he has yet further to go to complete the re- 
volution, viz. 50 ſeeonds, ia called the Saria 


. 


„ 


. ie . e ir GW MIU Mem der 
immenſe diſtance leaves us at a loſs about it, 
what we can . for certain p their 15 0 
nom in en Buden; 9 | 
9 

128. Thar the fixed ftars um ind china 
Earth; becauſe if that were not anne 
wer be idle reed on men le. 


"8 98850 The aum fines ug farcber dee im 
| the Earth than the furtheſt of the planetyy for, we 
frequently find the fixed ſtars hid behind them, 


and beſides, they bare no m_ We wins the 


planers have, 


130. 206 we hes nh ik chakorn 
| gate light, \for they are muck further from” de 
ſun an Saturn, and appear much ſmaller than | 


J. have before obſeryed, that it is cuſtomary to ſpeak 
bf apparent motions | as id when the concluſion + is not 
ede by ee 

7X: . dehned.” 


ae, Saturn; 
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Saturn; but ſince notwithſtanding this they 
are found to ſhine much brighter than Saturn, 
it is evident they cannot borro their light from 
the ſame ſource which Saturn does, viz. the ſun; 
but ſince we know of no other luminous body 
beſide the ſun, whence they might derive their 
Iipht, it follows that oy” ſhine with their own 
native * 25 | e 9 * thy", 


K 


I 3 1 "Beſides, it is known, that the more a te- 
leſcope magnifies, the leſs the aperture is through 
which the ſtar is ſeen, and conſequently the fewer 
rays it admits to the eye. Now, ſince the ſtars. 
appear leſs through a teleſcope which magnifies. 
200 times than they do to the naked eye, inſo- 
much that they i ſeem to be only indiviſible 
points} it proves at once that the ſtars are at an 
immenſe diſtance from us, and that they ſhine - 
by their own -preper light. If they ſhone by 
borrowed light chey would be as inviſible with- 
out teleſcopes 48 


the ſatellites of Jupiter are; 
for theſe ſatellites appear bigger, when viewed 
with a == e n 55 Go he __ _. Z 
Hence, | 


* * 4 


3 32. We 33 9 Ke bxed ſtars are 0 
many ſuns, for they have all the charaters of 
fons. ; ER | Ly 


* 
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133. That in all probability che * are not 
nnn, e 
134. 17 hat i it is highly probable each ſtar is 
the center of a ſyſtem, and has planets or earths 
OY round it in the ſame manner as round 
our ſun, i. e. it has opake bodies illuminated, 
2 and cheriſhed by its light. . As we 
have incomparably more light from the moon 
than from all the ſtars together, it is abſurd to 
imagine that the ſtars were made for no other 
purpoſe than to caſt a faint light upon the Earth, 
eſpecially ſince many more require the aſſiſtanse 
of a good teleſcope to find them out, than are 
viſible without that inſtrument. Our ſun is 
ſurrounded by a ſyſtem of planets and comets, 
all which would be inviſible from the neareſt 
fixed ſtar; and from what we already know of 
the immenſe diſtance of the ſtars, it is eaſy to 
prove that the ſun ſeen from ſuch a diſtance 
would appear no bigger chan a ſtar of the aun 


en 5 
* 


F rom all this it is highly probable that each 
ſtar is a ſun to a ſyſtem of worlds, moving round | 
it, though unſeen by us; | 


1 From paragraph 129 ts this TY RAY is the copy of | 
a tranſcript I formerly made from ſome N but from 
whom I cannot now recollect. 


l Us: 
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v1 \ Sit 
„ v3 es nds Ia; 


LY cM ene 


_ Of. the EARTR 
| 1135: It has been 1 vine Mercury. _ 
Venus are inferior phanets, and that Mars, Ju- 
piter, Saturn, and the Seorgium Sidus are ſu- 
perior planets, alſo that Mars is the next pla» 
net in order from the earth; that the earth there- 
fore revolves about the ſun as a center, is evident 
from her place, and likewiſe from the phæno- 
mena of the ſuperior planets vieyed from it; for 
the ſuperior planets viewed from it appear fome- 
times fationary, i. e. ſtanding ſtill, and ſometimes 
to have a retrograde, i. e. a backward motion $ 
which appearances of ſtation and retrogradation | 
in bodies which moye in cireular orbits, and cir- 
cumſcribe a fixed point, cannot happen from the 
fixed point for the motion of à moving body 
in a circumſcribing circle Will always ſhew Its 
motion, whether the fixed point be in, or neat. 
its centre, or otherwiſe, and will always appear 
to move in the ſame order ; ; but ſuppoſe ſeveral 
bodies with different velocities to revolve round 
one common center, then the ſwifter motion of 
the body in 3 circumſcribed circle will ſome- 
times cauſe an apparent ſtationary or retrograda - 
tory appearance in the moving body, which yy 
yalyes i in a circumſcribed circle, 


2 | ; 736 Thg 


£ p 


20 


136. The inferior planets have ſometimes like 
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appearances of ſtation and rettogradation with the 8 


ſuperior planets z but this phænomenon would 
happen if the Earth were at reſt; for while an in- 


ferior planet paſſes from near its greateſt clonga- 


tion; either towards the Earth, or from it, its ap- 
pearance will be ftationary, for the line of ſiglit 
then paſſing from the eye to the planet is a tan» 
gent to the planer's orbit, (in all other ſituations 
the eye paſſes within, or cuts the orbit), and 
according as the planet's motion is quicker or 
flower, it will to ſight remain a Jonger or ſhorter 
time before it is apparently out of this tangent or 
touch line. When an inferior planet is paſſing 
between its greateſt elongation welt to its greaxeſ 
elongation eaſt, its motion will appear to be in 
conſeguentia, or direct, that is, from welt to eaſt, 
agrecadic to the order of the ſigns; but while 


and its greateſt elongation weſt, its motion will 
Wppear retrograde, or from eaſt to welt ; for in 
the firſt mentioned paſſage, it moves in that half 
of its orbit which is next the Earth, and in the 
ſecond mentioned paſſage, it moves in that half 
of its orbit which is furtheſt from the Earth, 
Let any thing be moved in a circle before the 
Fye, and it will have one motion from left to 
gt, 0 jo the other from right to left. | 


137. But 


between its greateſt elongation eaſt 
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” ASTRONOMY. 
1 37. But the times in which either the ſta- 
hers and retrogradations, or conjunctions and 

oppoſitions of the planets happen, are not ſuch 

as they would be if the Earth were at reſt, but 
preciſely ſuch as would happen were the Earth to 
move round the fun in the ſpace of a year. 
The Earth's period or revolution, moreover, is 
greater than that of Venus, and'leſs than that of 
Mars, as would e follow from ſuch a 
motion. | e | 


138. It has been obſerved that all the planets 
revolve” from weſt by ſouth to eaſt, in orbits 
nearly circular; the ſeveral phznomena arifing 
from their motions prove them not to be ſtrictly 

ſo, and that the only curve they can move in, 
to reconcile all the various appearances, is an 

_ ellipfis ®, and alſo that the ſun is not placed 1 in the 
center, but in one of the foci of the * 33 


e The ae of as Ellifs, is that doit 

within it where two lines bounded by oppoſite 
points in the curve, one the longeſt, and the 
other the ſhorteſt that can poſſibly be drawn 
within it, croſs each other; the longeſt of which 
lines is called the Tranfverſe Diameter, and the | 
ſhorteſt, the Conjugate Diameter. 


* See Plate 3, fig. r, 8 
| | | 140. By 


140. The Foci of an Elliphs,. are two points _ 
in the tranſyerſe diameter on each fide of the f 
center. N | 


KY 


| 1 two lines be drawn from the foci of. 
an ellipſis, ſo as to meet each other in the peri- 
phery, (or bounding curve), their ſum will be 
n 1. to che tranſverſe diameter. 3 


i The 3 Ln the center of an 
ellipſis and W of its foci, 18 called the Ec- 
nne | 7 | 3 8 15 


/ 


14 43. If a FO be Hein 3 to the e con- 
jugate diameter of an ellipſis through either of its 
foci, it muſt divide the ellipſis into two unequal 
parts. From this circumſtance it is, that our 
ſummer is nearly -eight days longer than our 
winter; for the ſun takes about 186 days 12 
hours in its apparent paſſage from the firſt de- 
gree of Aries to the firſt degree of Libra“, 
and only about 178 days 18 hours in its ap- 
parent paſſage through the winter ſigns. The 
ſun's apparent diameter is alſo greater in our 
n, at which time me & Earth is in Perihe- 


Let it * aaa that the Barth 3 is a in the 
Wo" * to that in e the ſun . 3 3 


lion, 
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kon, than 1 in our enum. _ it is | in n Aphe.. 


144. 3 of the planets and Sk are 
ellipſes of different curvatures, having one 18 
925 K feng; in which the 1 is . 0 


145. From wh has been ee it 75 . 
dent that the planets are ſometimes nearer to, 


and ſometimes further from the ſun. When 
a planet is in that point of its orbit which is 
neareſt to the ſun, it is ſaid to be in Peribe- 
lion, and when in that point of its orbit which 
is furtheſt from the ſun, to be in Apbelion. | 
The Aphelion is called the Superior Apps, and 
the Perihelion, the Inferior Apfis, and a ſtraight 
line that would. join the inferior- and ſuperior 
Apts, Is end the Line hs the n 


146. The mean diſtance af a planet from the 
Jun, is, when the planet is at either extremity 
| of the conjugate diameter, T he Phancr's mo- 


C hence it 1s evident that heat does not entirely depend 
on the vicinity of the ſun, but in a great meaſure on its 
vicinity to the zenith, w exeby its rays paſs through a leſs 
portion of the atmoſphere „or on its long continuance 
above the horizon. The ſecondary cauſes of different 
ſoils, the ſituation of waters, and winds alſo, i | 
the degrees of heat and cold in equal latitudes. 


tion 
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tion is Alkewiſe | mean at that time, 1. e. it would 


with ſuch motion deſcribe the whole orbit in the C7 


ſame time it is deſcribed. in. 


proach the ſan, or come nearer to the Perihe-. 


lion, and flower they recede from the ſun, or 


come nearer to the Aphelion; and hence it is, 5 


that the ſun's apparent motion is no ways equal, 
but that he now and then ſlackens his pace, and 
afterwards quickens it again. The time, there- 
fore, which the ſun's apparent motion ſhews, is 


different from the true and equable time ſhewn | 


by a well regulated clock, whereby all the ce- 
leſtial motions are to be eſtimated and account- 
ed. The time ſhewn by ſuch a clock, and a 

true ſun dial is never the ſame, but on the 1 Py 
of April, the 16th of June, the 31ſt of Auguſt, 
and the 24th of December. Had the Earth no 
other motion but that round its axis, all the days 
would be preciſely of the ſame length, but while 
the Earth is turning round its axis, it is likewiſe 
proceeding forward in its orbit, and likewiſe 
moves quicker or ſlower as it is nearer to, or far- 
ther from the fun ; the ſame will be found if, ſet- 
ting afide the conſideration of the Earth, we con- 
ſider che apparent motion of the Sun in lieu 


thereof, as 0g” what we meaſure time by. 
On; 
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On this principle we obſerve, that the * not 
only includes the time of one revolution of the 
globe on its axis, but i it is increaſed by ſo much 
as anſwers to that part of the ſun's motion per- 
formed in that time ; for, when that part of the 
equinoctial which, with the ſun was at the me- 
ridian yeſterday at noon, is come thither again 
to-day, it is not yet noon, the ſun not being | 
now at the place where he yeſterday was, but 
gone forward near a degree, more or leſs; and 
this additament above the 24 equinoctial hours 
is upon a double account unequal. In that, 
though the ſun ſhould always move equally in 
the ecliptic, yet equal arches of the ecliptic do 
not in all parts of the zodiac anſwer to equal 
arches of the equator, becauſe ſome parts there- 
of, as the two ſolſtitial points, lie nearer to a 
parallel poſition to the equinoctial than others, for 
inſtance, than thoſe about the equinoctial points, 


As the natural and apparent days. from their 

inequality, cannot properly be applied in mea- 
ſuring the celeſtial motions, Aſtronomers have 
been obliged to invent other days for the uſe of 
their calculations, that are of a mean length be- 
tween the longeſt and ſhorteſt of apparent days. 
Theſe are had by conſidering the number af 
n in the N en of the Earth in the 


ecliptic, 
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ecliptic, and dividing the whole time into as 
many equal, parts as there are hours, 24 f 
vhich conſtitute the day; and the reduction of 
the days conſtitutes the equation of natural days: 
conſequently, computing theſe motions accord- 

ing to equal time, it is neceſſary to turn that 
time back again into apparent time, that they 

may corrreſpond to obſervation : . on the con- 

trary, any phznomenon being obſerved, the ap- 
parent time thereof muſt be converted into equal 
time to have it correſpond with the times marked 
in the Aſtronomical Tables. 8 


5 1 . The Earth revolves from any fixed ſtar 
to the ſame again in 36 5 days, 6 hours, 9 mi- 
nutes, and 14 2 ſeconds, which is 20 minutes, 
275 ſeconds longer than the true ſolar or tropi⸗ 
\. cal year; for, 


149. The ſolar. year, or the time which 1550 
Earth takes to revolve from either tropick or ſol- 
ſtice to the ſame again, contains 365 days, 5 
hours, 48 minutes, and 57 ſeconds, which is 
the proper or natural year, becauſe it always 
keeps the ſame ſeaſons to the ſame months, 
provided the exceſs above 36 5 1 be 1 
| perly accounted __ TT 


150. The civil ſolar year contains 36 5 days 


far three years running, which are called com- 
| mon 
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mon years ; and then comes in what i 18 called 
the Biffextile, or Leap Yoar, which contuing 366 
days; this is alſo called the Julian Year, on 
account of Julius Cæſar, who appointed eb 
tercalary day every fourth year, thinking there- 
by to make the civil and ſolar year keep pace 
together; and this day being added to the 23d of 
February, which, in the Roman Calendar, was 
che ſixth of the Calends of March, that ſinth 
day was twice reckoned, by counting the 23d 
and 24th as only one day, and this was called 
Bis ſextus dies, and thence comes the name 
Biſſextile for that year. In our almanacks this 
day is added to the end of pony. 


157. The year thus ſettled wis "30 uſe „ 


England till 17 523 but it being ſome what more 
than eleven minutes longer than the ſolar tro- 
pical year, the times of the equinoxes went back- 
ward, and fell earlier by one day in about 130 
years. In the time of the Nicene Council, 
A. D. 325, the vernal equinax fell on the 21ſt 
of March, and about the year 1582, Pope Gre- 
gory XIII. who was convinced of the inequality 
between the Julian and the Solar Year, and that 
the Moveable Feaſts had got too forward by ten 
days from the ſeaſons, for which they were fixed 
at the Council of Nice, ordered ten days to 


rene. „ 


be TE1 out of that year, and the next day 
after the fourth of October was accordingly call- 
ed the fourteenth, - When the altefation was 
made . Sed bfai eleven days were ſtruck 
out of the Calendar, to make it agree with the 
Gregorian account. This reckoning i is now call. 
ed wy Nrw 30 5 and che Jolian the 01d Sole, | 


1592 2. When A rc Calendar was agreed 
. ach agen decapca ſion 
like alteration of ſtyle, it was ſettled, that in. 
ſtead of making every hundredth year a biſſextile 
(wich happens occordint id the common courſe) | 
every four hundredth; year only of the eenturies, 
reckoni ng from 1600, ſhould be ſo accounted ®, 
The length of the ſolar year, and the time of the 
vernal equinox, were by this means accurately 
| ſettled; for as 4 day was gained in about 130 
years by the former method of reckoning, this 
proved ſo nearly equivalent, that many thouſands 
of years will elapſe before there j is occaſion for 
* further correction of ien 266" 4214 


* 1 183. A Gel of the Sun i is 4 revolution of 25 
yeaks,. in x which t rime the days of the months 1 re- 


2 This was provided for iv Evpland, where the tyts 0 
was not altered till 1252, by taking a day more out of the 
Calendar than was done At Rome, dec. hers. the frſt al- 
$6Fatjoh Sf 151 took Plate, 


Xx 
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turn again to the ſame days of the week: and 
the ſun's place to the ſame ſigns and degrees of 


dhe ecliptic which they were on 28 years before, 


ſo as not to differ o one e in a hundred dn. | 


154. A Ge of the Moon, alla alſo che 
Golden Number, is a revolution of 19 years; 
in which time the conjunctions, oppoſitions, and 
other aſpecis of the moon, are within an hour 
and a half of being the ſame as they were on the 
ſame days of the month 1 19 years before. 


155. It bas already been obſetved, that when 
the ſun appears in the equinoctial, the days and 
nights are equal in all parts of the world, the axis 
of the Earth muſt therefore be then perpendicular 
to the plane of the equinoctial, and oblique to 
the plane of the ecliptic in the ſame angle, viz. 
about 232 degrees, that the plane of the ecliptic 
makes with the plane of the equinoctial; and as 
the north pole of the Earth's axis inclines more or 
leſs toward the ſun from the vernal to the au- 
tumnal equinox, and more or leſs from the ſun 
from the autumnal to the vernal equinox, in 
both caſes agreeable to the ſun's declination, it 
is evident that the Earth's axis preſerves the ſame 
parallel ſituation in every part of its orbit, and 
that its inelination to its orbit, that is, to the 
ccliptic, 
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celiptic, occalicis the different ere and the 
rr W wy and wi 2 8775 N 


2 £6. Jupiter and Mars; whoſe axes are perpen- 

dicular to the plane of their orbits, muſt thereby 
have equal days and nights, and equal ſeaſons, for 
the ſun's rays mult conſtantly fall perpendicu- 
larly. on their equators: but Venus muſt have 


very different lengths of days and ſeaſons, ſince 
her axis is inclined to the plane of her orbit in 


fo large an angle as 75 degrees, whereby the 
ſun's greateſt declination from her equator will 
be 75 degrees, and conſequentliy i its altitude the 
ſame when it is at its neareſt nee ene 
| 2600s of either 5 8 e ee OE 


v ey, a Herls of whe be placed 3 round th 
flame of a candle, and croſſed by another wire circle, in 
ſuch a poſition as to make an angle of 231 degrees with it, 
and a terreſtrial globe of about three inches diameter be 
ſuſpended from either pole by a firing, and with a ſteady 
hand moved round the circle, which makes the ſame angle 
with the horizontal one that the ecliptic makes with the 
equinoctial, the parallels of latitude and frigid zones, when 
the globe is in different ſituations of the circle, will be il- 
- lumined in the ſame proportion as they are on the Earth 
irſelf. If the thread be firſt twiſted; the globe will at the | 
ſame” time revolve- as on an axis, and thereby in its pro- 
"greſs repreſent. the diurnal as well as the annual motion 
by the Earth, and the different ſeaſons, wo 


1 157. The” -- 


” OR 
VS - a+ 
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157. The motions of the Earth and all the other 
planets are certain, and follow an immutable law, 

whereby © they all deſcribe equal areas from the 
um's center in equal times; that is, if a ſtraight 
line were to paſs from the center of the ſun to 

tthe center of any planet, and to be carried with 

the planet round the ſun, ſuch a line, commonly 
called the Radius Vector, would conſtantly pals 
over an equal ſpace in an equal time: for though 
when a planet moves ſloweſt, it deſcribes a leſs 
portion of the elliptic curve; yet the planet at 
that time, from being more diftant from the 
ſun, muſt lengthen the Radius Vector, and there- 
by cauſe it to ſweep a greater ſpace than when 
the planet was leſs diſtant from the fun, and paſſed 
over a like portion of the curve. This law of 
the planets motions was rſt diſcovered by Kep- 

ler, who demonſtrated it from obſervation. Sir 

Iſaac Newton accounted for this law from a cen- 
tripetal force, which urges the 8 toward 
the ſun, 


158. The: nearer ar Puder is to the fun; the 
quicker and ſhorter its period of revolution will 
be. The great law which all the planets imm - 
tably fulfil, is; that © The Jquares of the times of 
their revolutions: are to each other as the cubes of 
their mean diſtances from the fun ;"" therefore if 

| the 
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the diſtance of any one of, them be known, the 
diſtance of any other may be found. Suppoh 
for inſtance, that the Earth's diſtance from the 
| ſun were known, and it was required to find 
the diſtance of: Mercury ; then, As: the ſquare 
of the time in which the Earth performs its 
revolution about the ſun, is to the ſquare of 
the time in which Mercury performs his revolu- 
tion about the ſun, ſo is the cube of the Earth's 


mean diſtance from the ſun, to the cube of the 


mean diſtance of Mercury from the ſun; and 
extracting the cube root of this laſt number 
(viz. the anſwer to the rule of three ſtating) will 
give the diſtance ſought. By this rule it is de- 


monſtrable, that if the Earth's mean diſtance be 


ſuppoſed to be divided into 100,000 equal parts, 
Mercury's mean diſtance from the ſun will be 
equal to 38, 710 of thoſe parts; Venus's mean 
diſtance to 72,333; Mars's to 152, 369; Jupi- 
ter's to 520,096 ; Saturn's to 954,006; and that 
of Georgium Sidus to 1,894,7 36. The knowledge 
of this ſecond law of the planets, from which the 
above calculations are made, we alſo owe to 
Kepler, who by obſervation diſcovered it, and 


Found it to obtain in all the primary planets, 


which aſtronomers have ſince found it to do, 
between all the ſecondary planets and their re- 
ſpective primaries. Sir Iſaac N ewton accounted 
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5 this law from! the ceiliripetal force which 
ges the planets toward the ſun being in an 
inverſe ratio of the fquare of whe diſtance. | | 


159. row whites has wood FR of the 
relative diſtances of the planets from the fun, 
it js evident that when the real diſtance of any 
one of them is known in miles, we may eaſily 
find the diſtances of all the reſt ; for as the re- 
lative diſtance of any planet is to its real diſtance, 
ſo 1s the relative nnn — Fd other eee to 
its real diſtance. N 8 


| 160, The real diſtances of the planets are de. 
: termined by means of a  Plrallag, 


161. Parallax is the apparent difference "> 
place that any celeſtial object has, or would ap- 
pear to have, if viewed from different firvations, 


== The nearer any object is, the greater its 
parallax will be. Let us firſt conſider parallax 
as it would find the diſtance of earthly * objects. 

\ Suppoſe, then, a perſon at ſome diſtance from a 
wall of conſiderable extent, varied with different 
diſcernible colours, and that any object at a 

mall diſtance, a tree for inſtance, be between 


* I intreat the liberty of extending the uſual accepts» 
$on of the word Parallax to the ä purpoſe, | a 
6 the 
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the ſpectator and the wall, the ſight would 5 
transfer the tree to a certain Part of the wall, | 


that is, the tree would eclipſe a certain part of the 


| wall. Again; ſuppoſe the ſpectator. to move | 


to ſome diſtance in any direction but in that of 
the preſent line of ſight, [I mean the line which 
paſſed from the eye to the tree, or the part of the 
wall eclipſed by it, in the firſt ſituation] he will 
then find the tree eclipſes a different part of the 
wall; now the diſtance between the preſent part 
of the wall which is eclipſed, and the former 
part, is the parallax which the tree appeared 
under from the two places of obſervation. If 
” ſpectator goes at greater diſtances from the 

ee, and meaſures equal diſtances between 
ee two ſtations, in like directions with the 
former, he will find the parallaxes become lefs 
and leſs, till they appear almoſt or totally in- 
ſenſible. Now, if the angles of the bearing of 
the two parts of the wall which were eclipſed by 
the tree, or, which is the ſame in the preſent 
caſe, the angle which the tree made with the 


line uniting any two ſtations, be taken with a 
proper inſtrument, and the diſtance between the 
two ſtations be meaſured, then the diſtance of 
tte tree from either of theſe ſtations may be found 


by plane trigonometry; for it is a maxim in 
nnn that when any three things in a 
X 4 plane 
2 = | | 


844 2 N 5 Y. 


plane triangle are known, except the ture an- 
gles only, che reſt may be found. The tree in 
the preſent cafe is the vertex of the triangle, the 
Liſtance between the two ſtations is the baſe, and 
the line of fight from each ſtation, the angles af = 
which, with the baſe, were maaſured, are the other 

ſides of the triangle, each of ien is er, ef 
4s en eee eee ns 


466. then: mia has ban ded concern- 
ing the nature of parallax, and determining the 
diſtance of objects, it appears that ſome deter 
mined meaſure, as 2 baſe whereon to form the 
angles, is required; this being the caſe, it is 
therefore requiſite in determining the diſtance of 
celeſtial objects, to know the exatt meaſure of 
the diſtance between the to places of obſerva- 
tion on the Earth's ſurface. Now nat only a 
trifling ſpace on the Earth's ſurface is known, 
hut alſo its whole circumference, and its diameter; 
for the length of a degree or a 36ath part of its 
circumference, may be found either on a meri- 
dian, or an the equator, if the extreme points 
vhich include the degree be firſt accurately de- 
termined by celeſtial obſervation; but as a Gtua- 
tion cannot be found wherein deviations from a 
level and obſtructions would not occur in mea- 
furing A degree ae to the uſual manner of 
Si: 3 meaſuring 
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mealuring the extent of à mile, it has been 

found neceſſary towards obtaining the meaſure 
of a degree with accuracy, to have recourſę to 
favourable ſituations, the e e e 
firaight — — with each other the whole 
extent of the degree. Suppoſe the objects far 
obſeryation to be in one continued ſtraight line 
from each ther, then the exact diſtance between 
any two qhjects may be found by trigenomerry, 
ſuch diſtance, wauld form che haſe of a triangle, 


and the ſum of all a Wann $0 


Ihe extent-.pf, the degree... 


164. "Whey, one degree i is obtained the 2 | 


circumference is no longer unknown; and when 


.the circumference. is known, the diameter may 
be ſpon found, for the proportion between, the 
Kiru mfcrenc ce of every eircle, 4g. * diameter 
1 ce Hs” . ˙ 


ference and diameter of a circle at 22 ta ; but as 
355 10 413,36 nearer the wath, Ind av 3.189710 1 Fill 
nearer, this laſt is within leſs: ag a three millionth 
part of an ynit of the. truth. The ab en has 
never been found, though the! approximation - to truth 
has been brought nearer to che rear! propoxtion than the 
proportion between a diameter, which is only one thop- 
Landth part of an inch ſhorter than the diameter of the 
Earth bears to the diameter of the Earth. 
| | N 165g A 
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165. A degree on the Earth's ſurface i is about 
69 Engliſh miles, the circumference 2 n 
we the diameter 72970, 1 | 


166. The nt Aide, of the. Earth being 
known, it ſerves as a meaſure between two ſta- 
tions, one in the rational horizon, and the other 
in the zenith, wherefrom to find the difference 

of place which a celeſtial object would appear 

to have in the celeſtial ſphere from two ſuch ſitua- 

tions, which difference would be the horizontal 
parallax of the object, and would oecupy ſuch 
| ſpace in the heavens, as the Earth's ſemi-diame- 
ter would appear to occupy, if viewed from the 
fame diſtance as the celeſtial objeck. 


167. If the center of ; an artificial globe were 
exactly in the Earth's center, with its equator 
in the plane of the Earth's equator, 'and two 
lines were infinitely continued from its center, 
one paſling through its equator, and the other 
through one of its poles, ſuch lines would pafs 
one through the Earth's equator to the equi- 
noctial, and the other through one of the ter- 
reſtrial poles to the correſponding celeſtial pole, 
and a line generated from the center of the arti- 
ficial globe, and infinitely extended through one 
of its parallels, would TE through” the like pa- 

.  rallel 15 
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rallel on the Earth's ſurface, and mark out the 


correſponding declination in the Heavens. Sup 8 


poſe again, a line to paſs from the pole of the 
artificial globe to the Earth's ſurface, parallel to 
that which paſſed through' its equator, the diſt- 
ance between theſe parallel lines is the diſtaiive 
between the ſenſible and the rational horizon of 
the artificial globe, and is the meaſure of its 
ſemi-diameter ; ſuch line then, ſuppoſing the ar- 
-tificial globe to be nine feet in diameter, would 


paſs nine feet from the true equatorial diviſion, 


which is leſs than the eleventh part of a ſecond of a 
degree from it; and ſuch would be the angle, viz. 
about the eleventh part of a ſecond of a degree, 
that the ſemi-diameter of ſuch an artificial globe 
would appear under, were it poſſible to be ſeen 
at the diſtance of 398 5 miles, Rio W of the 
n ſemi- diameter. Fg aan 3022009 


\ \ 


1 I K-10 
HEY > 


168. A body as large 1s" the Euch would 
ſubtend no more than a minute of a degree in 
che heavens, at a diſtance where the circum- 
ference of a circumſcribing circle would be 
21,600 times greater than the dame of che 
FEank, 

169. The fixed lars have no ſenſible Sir 
lax, the ſun and primary planets have ſmall 
ones, and the moon has a very conſiderable one. 


170. If > 
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370. If a celeſtial object have a ſenſible. Pa- 
rallax, it may from a latitude equal to the ob- 


| Je&'s declination be thus determined, viz. by 


finding the exact diſtance in time from the 
object's being in the ſenſible horizgn'® to its 
rival at the zenith, and ſubtracting this time 
from a fourth part of the time. which the ob- 
ject takes to paſs from meridian to meridian 
again, viz. the time it takes to paſs from the 
tional horizon to the zenith: the difference 
between theſe times call the remaining time; 
convert the remaining time into an arch of 
lopgitude by the following propartion, &c, As 
the time which the object takes to paſs from the 
rational horizon to the zenith, is to the time F 
in which ir was found to, paſs. from the ſenſible | 
horizon to the zenith, ſo is 90 degrees to the 
content of the arch between the ſenſible horizon 
and the zenith, which arch ſubtracted from 90 
degrees, will give the arch contained between 
the rational and ſenſible horizons, and is the 
arch Which agrees with the remaining time, 
which 3 is the horizontal parallax « of the celeſtial 


2240 When a celeſtial object is ſo diſtant that the Earth's . 
ſemi-diameter would appear from it as a dimenſionleſs 
point, the rational and ſenfible horizon of ſuch a celeſtial . 


object would « Lang the ſame, and _ ng ſenſible me 


_ aller = 
object, | 
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object, and the angle under which the Earth's 
nnn n at an e . 


171. Now, to find the diſtance of the celeſtial 
object by its parallax juſt found, there is the 
Earth's ſemi- diameter given, the angle under 
which it appears, viz. the parallax, and the ati. 
gle which che horizon makes with the Fartt's 
ſemi-dizmeter; which is a" right angle, which 
are ſufficient data for determining the reſt . 


I have thus far exerted myſelf, to inform the 

young aſtronomer on what grounds a part of 
aſtronomy and its calculations are founded, and 
ſhall proceed with cautious circumſſ pection to 
elucidate what more appears to me as requifite 
for a ſcholar, and perſon of general knowledge 
to be ne with. 


172. In finding the parallax of the fun, or, 
which is the ſame, the angle under which the 


Earth's ſemi- diameter would appear ar that diſt- 


* As in the preſent caſe, the Aiſtante of the object from 
the Earth is required, I would conſider the rationat h6ri- 
20n as radius, the parallax will then be the tangent aiigle; 
and the Earth's ſemi-diameter the tangent, Then; as the 
tangent angle is to the tangent, fo is radius to the difti 


ance of the object from the Earth's center. 
1 ance, 
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418 ASTRONOMY. 
ance, the angle is ſo exceedingly ſmall, that a 
miſtake of one ſecond would occaſion an error 

of about ſeven millions of miles. 


| j 


$77 5M then of the exatineſs required + in find= 

ing the parallax of any celeſtial object. The 
declinations and diameters of the ſun and moon 
alſo are continually increaſing or decreaſing *, 
and the refraction of the atmoſphere F makes 
bodies appear higher than they really are; all 
theſe things, therefore, muſt be taken properly 
into the account. | 


Many different methods for fnding d the pa- 
rallax of a celeſtial object are laid down by 
aſtronomical writers f ; but as this is not a trea- 
tiſe for practical profeſſors in this part of Aftro- 
nomy, the foregoing will be ſufficient, 


173. Annual Rr is the change * the 
apparent — of a celeſtial 2 "which is 


20 The increaſe and decreaſe of declination, and * the | 
diameters of the fun and moon, may be found in the 


— Nantica] Ephemeris. 


+ The horizontal refraftion is the greateſt, wh ich at 
mean is about 34 minutes of a degree; the power of re- 
fraction i is affected by the different ſtates of the air. Near 
the equator the refractions are accounted the moſt re- 
gular. See Introduction, ſect. 14. | | 

t Several may be found 1 in Chambers“ 8 Cyclopedia, 

cauſed 
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1 by being viewed from the Earth i in dif- 
ferent * of its orbit. | 


174. The annual W of all the planets 


is very conſiderable, but that of the fixed ſtars / 


is ee ge 


175. In old books of aſtronomy, the mean 
diſtance of the Earth from the ſun is generally 
ſet down at 82 millions of miles, and in mo- 
dern books at more than 195 millions. This 
difference in the account, ariſes from an inex- 


actitude in diſcovering the true parallax of ſo 


diſtant. a body as the fun by the uſual method. 
The true parallax of the fun was found by the 
tranſit of Venus in 1761, and confirmed by a 


ſecond tranſit in 1769. 


176. We are ln for this excellent me- 


thod to Dr. Edmund Halley ; the following are 
extracts from the Diſſertation upon the ſubject 


which he preſented t to the Royal Society. 


5 About forty years ago, when I was in the 


Iſland of St. Helena, taking a catalogue of the 


ſtars near the South Pole, I had an opportunity 
of obſerving the paſſage of Mercury over the 
ſun's diſk, which ſucceeded better than I could 

have 
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have exetied ; for, by means of 4 n 
twenty-four feet long, I determined the very mo- 
ment when Mercury, entering upon the ſun, ſeem- _ 
ed to touch his inward limb; and alſo; when in 
going off, it ſtruck the limb of the furi's diſk, 
forming the angle of interior contact, by which 
means I found the interval of time during which 
zeared upon the : even without 


am error of a ae —_ of time.” 


% For the lõurid line, isterecptäd tween! the 
dark limb of the planet, and the bright limb of 
the ſun, although exceedingly fine, may be ea. 
fly feen by the naked eye; and the little dent 
made in the ſun's limb, by Mereury's entering 
or leaving the difk, appears in the firſt caſe to 
vaniſh, and in the latter, to begin almoſt in- 
ſtantaneouſly. When J perceived this, it came 
immediately into thy mind, that the ſunꝰs parallax 
might be accurately determined by ſuch kind 
of obſervations as theſe, provided Mercury were 
nearer the Earth, and had a greater parallax 
from the ſun. But the differences of theſe pa- 
rallaxes is always leſs than the ſolar parallax, 
| which we ſeek; and therefore Mercury, though 
he may frequently be ſeen in the ſun, is tiot to 

be looked 855 as fit for our CN”: SN 


AN 


« There 


Sei gow. 


146 Pete Wee then, the trunſit of Venus 7 


ober the fan's: dilk}-whoſe parallix; being almoſt 
four times as" great as the" fohar parallax; will 
cauſe very ſenſiblè differeies between tlie times 
in whieh Venus Wilf ſectrr to be paſſing” over the 
fon! from different parts of the Earth. And from 
theſe differences, if they be properly obſerved, 
the ſun's : parallanay be determined, even to a 
firiall part f A feconc Nor are any other in- 
ſtruments required for this | purpoſe than com- 
mon teleſcopes, and: cloths, - which are good of 
their Kind; and if the2obſ, ervers,- nothing more 
is requiſite chan fidelity diligence, and a mode - 
rate N in aftrohorhy; 15 57 755, 2 a=? ian? Y ba 


— 


0 8 YO, E 1807 27 . 0h br 5.4 


ce : For there is no need that tlie latitude E 


wa 


the place ſhould be ſcrupulouſly obſerved, nor 
chat the *h6ark theinſelves fhould be actiraiely : 
determined with" ref ſpect” to tlie meridian: it 18 
ſuffcient: chat thie c be regulizet] According 


toixhe motion bf the heavetis provided the times 


be accurately reckohed from che rothl ingreſs of 


venus into the furs Aist "to' the beginning of 
her exxeſb from! it Viki 18, when tie dark globe 
of Venus firſt begins tõ Suey che bright Hb of 
the far -within lch mötnents T Know; by y 


| own -experiencE; "nay be obſetyed cc within 14 
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322 | ASTRONOMY, 
0 © But on account of the E. 21 2 


Veaus 3 is en * 1 en the fan's diſks i 
and during the courſe of 1 20 years it could never 
be once obſeryed ; namely, from the year 1639 
(when this moſt pleaſing ſight happened to that 
excellent youth Horrox, our countryman, and to 
him only ſince the creation) to the year 1761 + 
in which. year, according to che theories that haye 
been. hitherto found agreeable. to che celeſtial 
motions, Venus will again Paſz over the ſun, on 

the 26th of May, in the morning; o kat e at 
London, about ſix o'clock: in the mornigg, we 

may expect to ſee her near the middle of the. fun' s 
diſk, and not above four minutes of a degree | 
fouth . his en „09 15 01 21 479 f 107 


45 
; 1 131 * 4 


* The. — Fa why of this — will be 
almoſt. eight hours; namely, from two 0 clock 
in the morning to a little before ten; and there- 
fore the ingreſs will not be viſible i in England 
but as the ſun will at that time, be in the 16th 
gtcegree of. Gemini, haying near 23 degrees of _ 
north declination, it will be ſeen without ſetting 

in almaſt every. part of. the narth frigid zone i 
and therefore the inbahitants of the cqaſt of Nor- 
Way, beyond the city of Drontheim. as far as the | 
Nogh Cape, will be able to quſerys Yenus en- 

> 2 ering 


- 
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being ile Jun's diſk ; and perhaps the Ina 
of Venus upon the fun, when riſing, will be Rel 
by the Scotch in the northern parts of the king- 
dom, and by the inhabitants of the 
10 n, ma Thule. Fr 


x. * 
e _ = 9 4 
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1 E 4 


| But at the time when Venus will be neareſt 
the ſun's center, the fun will be vertical to the 
northern ſhores of the bay of Bengal, or rather 
over the kingdom of Pegu, neat the mouth of 
the Ganges; and therefore as the ſun, when 
Venus enters his diſk, Will, in the adjacent coun- 
tries, be almoſt four hours towards the eaſt, and 
as many towards the weſt, when ſhe leaves it, the 
apparent motion of Vemis over the ſolar diſk 
will be accelerated by almoſt double the hori- 
2ontal parallax of Venus from the ſun; becayſe 
Venus, at that time, is carried with a tetrograde | 
motion from eaſt to weſt, whilſt a ſpectator 
placed upon the Earth's furfgce, i 1 the 
and Ways from weſt to eaſt, 
02M Suppoſing therefore the ſun' 8 — to be 
twelve ſeconds and a half, ay I haye before 
conjectured, the parallax of Venus will be forty- 
three ſeconds q from which, if the former be 
ſubtracted, there will remain thirty irt) * ſecugds an and 
a + half, for the horizontal parallax 40 Venus from 
Te \ 


vi 
44 
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the e. 89 ee theſe Ty which 12 


1 


leaſt, "hilt 4 the paſſes o over . che WE s Ub; „ 


„ 4 „„ 4 


ſtill more ſo at all places which, are itua —— 
the mn of the * N 


Dear 


- 


15 1. „55 + J, 37:9 TY 128 CA... | 
ee Now Venus a at Ao time vil; moxe Over t the - 
ban diſk very. nearly at, the rate of four; minutes 


nutes 1 time, at Jeaft, - are = be 1 —. for the 


144 19444 | + 4 


forty-five, opt r 2 degree aboye Pont 


785 


enough A 1 oncernips, the . 
rallax What ch ug. are in ſearch h of, provided | the 
apparent diameter, of 4 the fon and the latitude of 
Venus were gecurgte h known; but 1 in a matter 
of ſuch ſubt ety Fe FRO! Spee an, erakt 
computation. 5 | . 
$6 ibn 510 Ti £244] 

9 "mult theref ore endeavour to. obtain, 
e,, another fh ervation, 10 be taken 1 | 


1 15 her re 2 will þ e in the middle 


BTL 193 —_ 


diſk. at mh In: hr; "Nt is, in places 


14 {I!ST tity, 


8 te. meridian to the former; or 
224 Ce N 3112 204 about 


227 


2 11 | 8 + 
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about ſix hovts, or ninety” degrees welt of Lon- 
=o ; "and whete |Veitts"ert&s upon "the fird's' 
diſk a little Before ſunsſet; arte gbes öff a little 
after its riſing; Andi this Will happen Under tlie 
above · inentioned ineridiant, and witer the ele- 
vation of the north Pole is abodt fifty die dt: 
grees; thüt is, i a paft bf Fudſon's BAH ner 
4 place called Port Nelſon lde Fey dH this 3a the 3 
the adjacent countries the Parallak 6fNeritis wi r 
increaſe the duratioh- of ehe Tranſitz by at leaſt 
fix minutes of time: betauſeę xvHilſt the fun: from 
his ſetting b his fing, fs" pals under the 
Pole, thoſe places of tHE'Eatth's ſurface will be 
carried from eaſt to Weſt, or: with a motion cans 
ſpiring with chat of Venus; and therefbre Venus 
will ſeem to move more  flowly on the ſun, and 
to be longer in paſſing over Es diff SIO8N'; Y 


Zaulbda „ 29 dhe 
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« If thereſooe it happen that this count | 
mould be -properly* obferved*by ſkilful perſons, 
at both: theſe places, it 15 Heat, thut the dura- 
tion of it will be ſeyenteen” minutes longer as 
ſeen from Port Nelſong than às feen from the 
Eaſt Andes. Nor is eit ef: much chHquence 
Whether tlie obſervation abe inade ate Fore Ste 
George: commonly called Madras, 6 at Ben- 
cooleng : of the weſtern Kore 6f the and of 
Sumadra, near the eiiatde,! vll 4 2411 0 
211 N 13 
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The Doctor then, proceeds to point our 9 
places belonging to different powers where be 
tranſit might be advantagequſly. ohſerved, and 
 viſhes that many obſervations of the fame phar- 
nomenon may be taken by different perſons at 
ſeveral places, both that, a greater degres of cer - 
tainty might be derived by their agreement, and 
alſo leſt any ſingle obſerver," by the intervention 
of clouds, ſhauld be deprived o a ſight, on which 
depended. the certain and adequate ſolution of 4 
problem the moſt noble in the ſeienes In the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt earneſt terms the Motos zhen 
recommends his admenitiens to be ditigencly 
applied by choſę cyriaus aſtronomera: Nhe may 

have an opportunity of making the; neceſſarn 
ohſervations, in which he wiſhes them all ima- 
ginable ſucceſs, and draws. towards +.concluſion | 

| on the cho by I of 


77 And thus have L deva, thats * this me- 

. thod, the ſun's diſtance may be dtermined to 
within its five hundredth. pert, which will doubt- 
leſs appear very extraordinary to ſome. But if 
an. accurate obſervation he made at each of the 
places above mentioned, I have alreaily demon- 
{trated that the durations of the eclipſe made hy 
Venus, will differ from each other by ſeventeen 
minutes of time; that. is, upon a ſuppoſition that 
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hi ffs para is twelve ſeconds arid à half, 
but if the difference ſhould be found by obſer- 
vation to be greater or leſs, the ſun's parallax 
wilt be greater or leſs in nearly the fame pro- 
portion: and ſince ſeventeen minutes of time 
| are anſwerable to twelve ſeconds and à half of 
ſolar Patalter, fot every ſecond of parallax there 
will arife a difference of more than eighty ſe- 
conds of time; ſo that if we have this difference 
true to two ſeconds, it will be certain that the 
ſun's parallax is to within a fortieth part of a ſe- 
cond, and, therefore, this diſtance will be de- 
terttiifted” to within 0 five hundredth part, at 
leaft, if che parallax be not found leſs than we 
Have ſuppoſed, for 1 tyelye a and a half 
is + tive Hndted. ann 
ten MA 5% io. ra, FT 

: 177 The reſult ar theſs obfibvitions; fo 

ſtrongly recommended by the Doctor, deter- 
ified the ſun's parallax : at a mean to be only about 
eight feconds and a half; this was further con- 
firmed to be the caſe by obſervations made on a 
ſecond tranſit of Venus over the ſun's difk in 
1769 *. The trigonometſteal calculations from 
n N Dd eight en een Half, find 


* 1 wilt jt be another 1 rranfir of veau, till the 
"-ym 1% | | 
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che Earth's | diftance. from the, fan, in ropad. 
numbers to be nine ty-five millions. of miles. 3 


e Ae 0, 291 10 Sg 509 a7 nonev- _ 


* At che time. of chez tranſit ine 17517, the. 
| Earth I diſtance. Epgetbe f tits mean, fliſt-, 
| ance, was as 1015 to. 10, and V aN 
diſtance was Ja6, (her „mean diſtance being 
about 48.7 23, when the Earth's mean diſtange. 
is conſidered. as 10000 ſuhtract, therefoxe, 726 
parts from 1915, and, there. will remain 289. of, 
ſuch parts for Venus 8. diſtance from the Earth. a. at 
the time of the tranſit; hence it appears that 


— 6 21 


Venus' 8. parallax at chat time muſt be almoſt 


A 44 


four times as. great as the ſolar parallax at the 
ſame time. Venus's parallax; therefore, which is 
N diſcovered by the tranſit, muſt be very. ſenſible, . : 

as ſeen from different parts of the Earth's ſur- 


ber. The apparent hroggth: of the , part ofthe 


CE ed 


time of the tranſit, was rofl. determined, "and 
alſo the time of Venus 8 7 over e a, 


e A $6 


Ct age * 70 *Q 4 
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Venus s parallax, therefore As" well as tlie ſunꝰs mut | 
have been leſs at this diffince:than 'they would hade been 
at the mean diſtance, or at any nearer diſtance, 3: and a 
difference in parallax wu affect the times of the durations 
of a a as "ON from the ain enten. and. W 0 its 


* 


5 179. Lee 
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drag. Let us now examine. how i the: tranſit of 
Venus W uld have appeared, could it have been 
ſeen from the Earth's center; the Earth mo- 
tiah cen its: axis, would not in ſuch a ſitustion 
have qade.thegrime in which. Venus paſſed over: 
the: ſun's: difk;::differ from the true calculated 
time in the Aſtronomical Tables, and as ſeen; 
from that part of the Earth's ſurface; where 
Venus vas vertical at the firſt moment of total 


ingreſs : the: ſame appearance would preſent 


ufelF as at the Farth's center; for a ſtraight line 
Paſſing Forthe' Earth?sccenter to Venus, would 

alſo paſa through ſuch part con the Earth's ſur- 
ace i. ab chen at the firſt mement. of time when 


the / hod :o. Venus appearedu completely within 


the ſun” r diſk at · the Earth's center, or the men- 
tioded: Part an its ſurfaee, Venus was obſerved 
eaſt of chis place, whete the: ſun was not much 


above the horizon, ſhe iappeared to have made 


aj conſiderable progreſs. on the ſun's [diſk ot 
the-firſt mamept of complete ingreſs would there 


5 25 33 e 11 


„The Ds of any phænôménon, as i would appear 


from t the Farthil Enter, Wich always is the fame as it 
appears Wen ſeen from tliat apart of the Earth's ſurface 


where the phenomenon. is vertical, zv called the true place. 


of 388 phznomenon ;. hence ſome, aſtronomers haye defined 
the paralla 0 of any Phenomenon to! be the diſtance berween, 


| the true and apparent place i in EP hoavens. , 3 
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have nel ſomie time; but weſt of the fanie 
part, where the ſun was not much above ths 
horizon, the ingrefs would not then have ap- 
peuted, and muſt have been ſome time after bes. 
fore it could be completed; The apparent places 
of Venus; as ſeeri from diffetent parta of any 
meridian, where the tranſit was viſible appeared 
nearer to, or futttier from the ſun's etuator; ſuefi 
differences of apparent plate are ternet the Pa. 
rallaum f Latitude: dn ſome parts of the fame 
meridian, the whole of the tranſit could be ſeen⸗ 
on other parts only a part could be: ſeen, ind 
on the remaining parts it was totally inviſible. 
Alt choſe places where the tranſit began at 
twelve at noon, andi efided after that time, Ve- 
nus had an eaſtern parallax from the ſug at the 
beginning, and a weſtern parallax' from the ſun 
at the end, which muſt have contracted the 
duration of the tranſit; by cauſing it 16 begin 
| later, and end fooner, at ſuch: places, than it 
would hive done as feen from the Barth's center. 
By finding, therefore, how much the duration 
of the tranſit was more or leſs, as ſeen from proper 
places, than its true durati on, as ſeen from the 
Earth's center, given by true aſtronomical tables, 
the parallax of Venus is aſcertained, and then 
the parallax of the ſun may be found by the 
following eaſy proportion; ; for the horizontal 
parallaxes 
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parallates of the plaiitts. are;unverſely' as: their 
diſtances from the [Earth's center, vie; Ag the 
Earth's relative diſtance-from-the\ſun. at the 
time of tbe tranſit, Ista Venus's relative diſtance 


from the fun at the ſame time, 80 is ne 
of Venus to 5 the parallax of the. n. i 


141 


The true diſtance of the Earth from the ſun 
being obtained by means of "the fun's parallax, 
the true diſtances of all the planets may be eaſily 


obtained, as has already bean ſhewm in treat- 
ing. of the relative diſtances of the. planes 4 and 


the true diſtances of the planets being obtained, 
and their apparent diameters at theſe aiſtafices 
being known, the real diameters and bulks may 
be _ found. | 


* 


, = by 
. 


180. The Eaetve am 28 b ſeen ben the 5 
ſun, ſubtends an angle of double the ſun's hori- 


zontal parallax, viz. 17 ſeconds, and the ſun's 


diameter, at a mean, is _ about. 32. minutes; the 


fun's Kare to the. Earth's, Man is as 
1920 to 17 * 


* ” i FP 


1 The apparent aimeten af PRE * e 


4 micrometer, that of the ſun and of moon, according no 


De la Hire's Obſervations, and. thoſe of Mercury, Venns, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, according to Hevelins/n O. 


ſervations, 
2 
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n vis Tha relative bulls: of derten bodies 

rte proved v by geometry to be to gack other las 
the cubes df their diameters t Kin's bulk 
chereſbreʒ to the Earth's; 1/15! a8 7588, doo 
to 5832. ˙⁹ br Crag . than million” 


FP 
4 


of times larger d! . Nell. 9 F444 02 2905. Y 30 


3 In Ike ner may eden and bn, 
* of Fer 2 of che planets, be, . Ges 


1 


The quantities ak nber m the ſevetal 5 "my | 
| nets are determined bythe laws of Erich. 1 


of 311771 wit; SY= 0 8104 5100 1.5 235d TEE 


ſeryarions, are, when weer tet and gent, 
8 Tt 21 5728 2. 7 L= . 4527 92 TY 
17 ED < bis $7 FW {$449 5 ! A. . 
gh wine ed * Mean. Greateſt,” 
#- IH » 03H 8 2 wy 
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sun . 31 38 — 32 1— 32.43 = 
2:19 Moon - 29 30 31 30 s a; 


Venus ; 
Pf, 055 11 DEALS ae, 2 mY 16 5 NN Pry $1. 
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1117 Jupiter — 4 36 2 18 Fo 52 3422 Wt 41 FP 


s to that of the Earth as 4. -454 to 1; it is, therefore, of conſi- 
derabſe bUtk;” and except lichter and Saturn,” . the 
largeſt of "the — ati. e : 
The ſins More char 5 times 25 ig as all the . 
deep together. 


* LIES od YSEH © ht ? i af Je 19 8 wy nta fte Nn ein | 


We. Mercury ene 3:5; ok -*h 5 


i Fd 


7 „ Satm n 14 1d — 16 2 — 19 10 4 ae 


| The apparent diameter of 4 Georgiam Sidus bas now 
about four: ſeconds ; whence we infer, that its real diameter | 
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5 N We 1 hear, therefare, f iy as 
it depends on the beams rays,. whit ch- dre; diſtri- | 
buted to the planets, are inverſely as the Ton a 


of their ATE e e . e 
7 _ AL T jo 
"13 89 - 

E 134. Then he motion of cg, ori ed 1 = ap = 


trifling Ne of 1 8 5 

according to their ſituations ; 
place are termed the 2 

This aberration comple "all its 


nomena r pear lo - | 


* Hence its is, that the 3. WHAT „ 
difks' of the planets, the dimmer they appear. to. the eye, ES 
becauſe the teleſcope. cannot maguify the quantity of light | 
as it. does che diſk, and therefore the ſame Lane of . „ Ft 

112 is ſpread over a larger furface. E „ 
r. Bradley was the firſt who o completely ſolver tre theſe 
N ar he «had repeatedly, and almoſt qutintally 
made the t m inute and exact obſervations on the fixed 

ſtars. from the” year (1725 üll two or three years : after, be- 
fore he, fiom convincing, proofy, | | could. deterhins the 
cauſes of the Alternate — * e A of the: Places 
25 the fixed lars. — BY 
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* 5 "he is — 4 . fn dune but only 


a „ Kelle, or attendant of 'the Earth; Tound 
which it | revolyes, and with which it is car- 
fied” round the fun. Its mean diſtance from 
the Earth is fhund to be bh 240, 00 tnifes | 

its eccentricity 13,000, and the ltcttnation 
of its orbit to the plane of the ecliptic about 
30 18”; its diameter about : 210 miles; its bulk 
qual to about a fiſtieth part pf the Earth's, and 
it tevolves round its axis in the lame rice, in 
which jt"revoſyes' round rhe” Earth, 165 axis 


186. While the, Moon is "nts her 


and 3 making their ptogreſs round the 
ſun, and bath are advancing db wand the eaſt ; 


| _ the time, therefore, which the Moon takes 0 


e from one point gf the heavens t | the 


6 Revolution, will be different frot tim time it 


takes to revolve from the ſun to the ſame ap- 
parent ſituation with regard to the fun again; by 


* * 
For > N My, 


called the Ion evolat 


En 0 bene to hve ome aaf the e aa 1 3 
revolutions 
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| Eapth in ies byn orbit, the Earch 5 


e e 0e aue er Ee 
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288, 


in neuelt diſtance: tom tho Ebrth, it h Mid. 


a. a UN 


187. The Moon completes her periodical re- 


volution in about 27 days, hours, and 43 


inutes, and h , ſyn 13 = . abput 
1; ee A 


Sz 1 10 1551 . Nei 7717 ee a . It N 


lige gf they Moon's nodes.makes.a | 
COND? 1185 n ee La about 


DO. arg, 88 N 14 £319 444; 47" 7 75 1 N 


f 118 


A; #6 1% 905 0 5 | 4010291 39 
113, The node from, high. the Moon ay 
gor latirude, is called the Aſcending Not 
the Dragon s "Head, marked, 8 3 and t 
50. deem which the Moon has ſouth, latirude, is 
called ;th Mee * ME = 
Tail, marked TY 
i | Quai 63: 53 41 den at: WY 4.0 
190. When the Moon n in conjunction, or 
appokition tolthe ſun, iſne hn ſtid to be in het 
Hgixies, and reer dun rue een ge 
the ſun, to be in her Quduraturcſri li: 


IG 


: cl} 01 andy 3941, $1190 Teint VAT Nicht! ries 


191. When the Rleon; er any planet is at 


«08 1 93 07 £ If HAY tern 019737 O3 a Aut 


e the moon, for when the minute hand hat 


performed a complete reve volution it has yet ſome: diſtages 
10 go to hayf the ſame mooting with the hour hand which 


it had an hour before, 
G e 1s Aube. bun a1. Kir 15 551 gen lo Wa 
| 75 * 1 2. 127 4401 It 9117 29 IL; 1 s 9b by Wan #4 " Tr 


* 4 " 
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w be in Perigee, and when at its farcheſt dift-: 

ance, a 1 i e eee n Ro 

1 92 When the Moon i is in n Perigeb, lit it moves 

quickeſt, and when in Apogee, ſloweſt; its mo- 

tion continuing to increaſe or decreaſe as it is 
* towards the one point or the other. 


193. The line which unites the | Wine 2 
Perigee and Apogee, is called the line of the 


Arne | 


194. In che Moon 8 anda Ay ſun's 
action adds to the gravity of the Moon, and the 


force it adds is greater as the diſtance of the 


Moon from the Earth is greater, ſo that the 
action of the ſun hinders her gravity towards 
the Earth from decreaſing, as much while the 
diſtance increaſes, as it ought to do according 
to the regular coutſe of gravity ; and, therefore, 
while the Moon is in her quadratures, her apſides 
muſt recede, In the Syzigies the action of the 
ſun ſubducts from the gravity of the Moon to- 
wards the Earth, and ſubducts the more as her 
diſtance from the Earth i is greater, ſo as to make 
her gravity decreaſe more as her . diſtance in- 
creaſes, than according to the regular courſe of 
gravity and therefore in this caſe the apſides 


= | are 
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art in a progreflive. motian, becauſe the action 
of the ſun ſubducts more in the fyzigies from 
her gravity than it adds in her quadratures, and, 
in general diminiſhes more than it augments her 
gravity; and hence the progreſiive motion of 
the: apſides exceeds the retrograde motion, and 
the apſides are carried round in Es 


195. All bodies 1 e in ible. . 2 


' tendency to fly off from their. orbits, and 10 


move in right lines *; therefore, to keep them 
in their orbits, ſome power muſt conſtantly draw 
or impel them towards the center. This laſt 
impulſe is called the Centripetal force; the other, 
by which they endeavour to fly off in right 
lines, is called the Centrifgai force, Theſe 
forces are fo wiſchy combined and adjuſted, that 
the accelerated motion in the lower apſis, and 
the "diminiſhed motion in che higher apſis re- 

ſpectively correct the increaſe Dr ee of . 


the eee 


0008 The center ef eee two 
n bodies, is the point in which chey are 
in equilibrio; its diſtance froin their ccmers is 
inverſely as their quantities of mater. 


„This may be inſtanced by a pebble whirled round 
| a preg a ting, Ls 


3 | 197, When 


ASTRONOMY, . 
197. hes one body moves round another, 
both of them muſt move e _ common 
center of i 


iir J7 41617 Þ 16 AL 5119 


The common center of gravity between, the | 
Earth and the Moon 18 6000 Mes. from the 
Earth's center. 


1 


The Anomaly of the Moon, or 10 any . is 
the diſtance of any ſuch body in ſigns, and degrees 
from that point of its orbit which is at the 
greateſt diftance from that body round which it 
revolves. The true Anomaly is the real place 
of the body, and the mean Anomaly; the. place 
which it would at any time be in, were it to move 
_ uniformly. in irs orbit. Te Sutt's Anomaly 

means the diftance' it has apparently gone from 
its apogee vith reſpett to the W 


4 n 
1 1 217 


The 3 place of the Moan, maty any 
planet in the heavens, as ſeen from the Earth, is 
called the Gæocentric Place; and the place which 
the Moon, or any planet would appear to have in 
the heavens, if ſeen. from nen ical ths; 
Heliocentric Raccren 


198. If the area of an wel. be ſo Abeided, 0 
the whole elite ates may have the fame Prov 


* 


. Not the diſtance it bi to 20, however rriflng, 


IF; Ss 7 portion 
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portion to any arch, as the periodical time in 
which the planet deſcribes its orbit has to the 
time given; the place of the planet i in its orbit 


for ſuch given time after it has left the aphelion, 5 
may be * found * a 


199. F rom che inequalities in the Moon's mo- 
tion, it has ever been conſidered as a problem 
of the utmoſt difficulty to calculate her true 
place in the heavens. Ne ewton was the firſt who 
pointed out the ſource of her irregularities, and 
the mode of inveſtigating them; and from the 
principles he laid down, we have gradually ob- 
tained a more exact theory of the Moon than 

could have been expected by former aſtronomers, 
inſomuch that tables are now calculated, which 

are ſeldom found to differ in any Part more than 
a minute from the truth, 


200. A lunes body can enlighten only one 
half of an opaque globe at once, and, therefore, 
at any given moment, the ſun can enlighten only 
one half of the Moon. N 


2 Kepler's problem for determining a planet's place for 
any given time is ſtated thus: To find the poſition of a 
right line, which paſſing through one of the foci of an el- 
lipſis, ſhall cut off an area deſcribed. by its motion, | which 
ſhall be in any given propertion to ** whole area of 
the aps,” 4 | 

When 


* Pry 
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When the Moon is in conjunction wich the 
ſun, ſhe diſappears, becauſe her unenlightened 
ſide is then toward the Earth; when ſhe is in 
oppoſition to the ſun ſhe appears full, becauſe 
her whole illuminated ſide is then toward the 
Earth; when ſhe is in her quadratures, or a 
quarter of a circle diſtant from the ſun, ſhe 
appears half full, becauſe only one half of her 
enlightened fide is then toward the Earthi. Be- 
fore and after the quadratures ſhe has all the 
poſſible variety of phaſes between a thin-cir- 
cular line and a full face, according to her 
ſituation with reſpect to the fun, The points 
of the circular line, which appear juſt before 
and after the conjunction, or new Moon, are 
t wits bog s es 5 122 3. 


| 201, All the —_ at Latellires's are enlights 
ened by the ſun, and caſt ſhadows toward that part 
of the heavens which i is e fo the Wor as 
{een from n em. CE roi Sree 6 HS 
+ 21 TJETh BY 1 ; 57; 10 4 
202. As he ſun is W than any hike or 
ſatellite, the ſhadows of the planets and ſatellites 
muſt; be conical, ending in points at certain diſ- 
tances, according to the ſeveral magnitudes and 
| diſtances of the bodies from which they are caſt, ; 
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| 203. The” Moon is eclipfe when ſhe falls 
into the Earth's ſhadow; but this can only hap- 


pen when ſhe is oppoſite to the ſun with reſpect 
to the * that i is, at the time of Full Moon. 


_ The ſun 3 is ; eclipſed when the Moon is 
fo directly between the Earth and the ſun, as to 
prevent the rays of the ſun from falling on a 
part of che Earth's ſurface; but this can * 
ken ar the time of New Moon, | SES 


20 . 11 the Moon ria about OY Earth. 
| in the plane of the ecliptic, it would always be 
eelipſed when full, and the ſun would always 
appear eelipſed in thoſe parts of the Earth where 

the Moon happened to be vertical at the time 

, of it its cor junction, i i, e. at every New Moon; but 

one half of the Moon's orbit being towards 

| the, north. pole. of the ecliptic, and. the other half 
towards the ſouth pole of the eclipric, and making 
an angle of more than 5 4 degrees with the 

; plane of the ecliptic, the Earth's ſhadow is too 

pointed at the diſtance of the Moon to fall on 
the Mooh's ſurface at the time of full, except 

nen ſhe is in or within v0" e of one 

5 CES | nr 
: * This chute wy ms variation, RF. Hh the Moon i is 


in perigee, ſhe will, be eclipſed if within 12? * of one 
I of 


"Sy 
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of her nodes x and when che Men is more 
chan 18 degrees front either af her nodes at the 
time of conjunction, ſhe paſſeth either northward 
or ſouthward of. the part of, che Fe the ſun 


16 in. des Hey WE 


SE 20b. When the Earth's ſhadow covers. the 
whole | ody of the Moon, the Moon i is ſaid to be 


Ss 9%. wy 


oy totally eclipſed; when the Moon paſſes through | 


the center of the. Earth's ſhadow, ſhe is ſaid to 
be not only totally but centrally eclipſed; and 


when the whole body is not covered by the 
Earth's ſhadow, ſhe is ſaid to be partially eclipſed. 


When the whole body of the ſun is hid from 


any ſpace of the Earth where the Moon is ver- 


tical at. the time of her conjunction, he is ſaid 
to be totally eclipſed e. When the diameter of 
the ſun appears larger than the diameter of 
the Moon, fo that a line uniting | the cen» 
ter of the Earth and Moon, would, if conti- 

nued, likewiſe paſs through the center of the 
ſun, the eclipſe i is ſaid to be annular, for a bright 
ring will appear to ſurround the Moon in thoſe 


parts to which the Moon is then vertical. When 


of her nodes, The folar lmir 40 is 55 i perigeal 


eclipſes.. 
5 eee e 0 be 0 e . ad 


ward af ths fy pa ee pour wine. 
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the whole. body of the fun is not hid from any 
part of the Earth's ae he i is un to de pen 
n _ e Srl: nt 
207. In folar SPY bende the 3 Fr 
ened parts on the Earth's ſurface, there are adja- 
cent parts, which are only partially deprived of 
the ſun's light; this partial deprivation of the 
ſun's light, is called the Penumbra. See Fig. 3 
plate >; ep repreſents the eee | 


„ 


When hs: — firſt touches the Earth, 
the general eclipſe begins, and when It leaves 
the Earth, the en <cliple” ends. 1.190 

„„ 5 e. 

208: The Moon's dark ſhadow covers uli a 
cot oi the Eatth's ſurface, about 180 Engliſh 
miles broad, when the Moor' s diameter appears 
largeſt, And the ſun's 80 ſmalleſt; but the partial 
ſhadow; or Penumbra, may cover a circular 
ſpace of 490⁰ miles diameter.” The longeſt 
duration of a total and central eclipſe of the 
Moon, from beginning to end, is, 3 hours, 
57 minutes, and 6 ſeconds; and the ſhorteſt du - 
ration of the ſame, from beginning to end, 3 
hours, 37 minutes, and 26 ſeconds. The longeſt, 
duration happens when the, Moon is in apogee, 
at which time ſhe moves ſloweſt, and the ſhorteſt 

* | duration, 


2 
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duration, when'ſne is in perigee, at which time 
— d TE: he, fr; 


-209. * twelfth part of the ſun or Moon” 5 
diamcter, is called a Digit; and in eclipſes, it 
3s. generally. ſaid how many digits are eclipſed at 
certain times, according to the number of Parts | 
which are involved in darknefs, 


19 ts  edlipſe of. the 14580 always begins 
pn the Moon 8 eaſtern ſide, and goes off on her 
weſtern | ſide; but an eclipſe of the ſun begins on 
the ſun's weſtern fide, and N * on his eaſt- 


en fide, . 


211. "tet is difficult t to obere A "Mo 
the beginning or ending of a lunar eclipſe, even 
with a good teleſcope, becauſe the Earth's ſha- 
dow is ſo faint and ill defined about the edges, 
that when the Moon is either juſt touching or 
leaving it, the obſcuration of her limb is ſcarcely 
ſenſible, and cannot be aſcertained: to within leſs | 
than four or five ſeconds of time; but both the 
beginning and ending of ſolar eclipſes are very 
diſcernible, for the moment that the edge of 
the Moon's diſk appears to touch the ſun's diſk, 
his roundneſs icems a little broken in that part, 


and 
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and the moment the Moon goes off from the 
ſun's * he appears perfectly n _— 


222. If the Moon 8 notles had no motion 
through the ſigns of the ecliptic, in whatever 
ſigns the Sun and Moon were eclipſed in any 
given year, they would be ſo in every year after; 
but the eclipſes fall ſo much back every year, 
from the conſequent toward the antecedent ſigns, 
as to prove that the nodes move backward about 
194 degrees every year, and, therefore, the ſame 
node will come round to the ſun about 19 days 
"ſooner every year than upon the preceding one, 
and in about 18 years, 225 days, the nodes will 
go backward ang the whole . 


213. At whatever time ol the year we ld 
eclipſe. about either of the nodes, in 173. days 
after there will be an eclipſe about the: oppoſite 
node; if the node had no motion, the interval 
between theſe e would be 182 I per 
hr half a your: h 


214. In "vi 18 years 42 11 days PEG a 
conjunction of the Sun and Moon with either 
node, there will happen a like conjunction with 
the ſame node, and, therefore, in that time there 
bets 18 
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is a period, or return of the ſame eclipſes. 
In this term of time there happen very nearly 
223 lunations, for after the Sun, Moon, and 
nodes have been once in a line of conjunction, 
they return ſo nearly to the ſame ſtate again, 
that the ſame node which was in conjunction with 
the Sun and Moon at the beginning, will have 
been within 28 7 minutes of a depree'® of a line 
of conjunction with the Sun and Moon again, 
when the laſt of theſe lunations was completed. 
In this period, (which is generally allowed to 
have been firſt diſcovered by the Chaldeans), 

there are 18 Julian years, 11 days, 43 minutes, 
and 20 ſeconds, when there have happened four 
Leap Years within that ſpace of time; and 18 
Julian years, 10 days, 43 minutes, and 20 ſe. 
conds, when five Leap Years have happened 
within the ſame time: therefore, if to the mean 
time of any eclipſe, either of the Sun or Moon, 
there be added one of theſe times, according as 
four or five days extraordinary have happened 
within ſuch ſpace, it will give the mean time of 
the return of the fame eclipſe. | | 


. The falling, a of the line 5 „ or 
oppoſitions of the Sun and Moon, viz. 28 4 minutes 
with reſpect to the line of the nodes in every 223 luna- 
tions, will, after many ages, be exhaufted, after which ÞB 
jt will not return again in leſs than 12,492 years. | 


215. The 
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215. The greateſt number af eclipſes of boch 
Juminaries, which can happen in a year, is ſe- 
ven, and the leaſt two, but the moſt; uſual num- 
ber is four; and it is very ſeldom that more 
than ſix happen, one half of which are. ce 
inviſible at any re place. SOT 


hath. Eclipſes af * 3 are more * 7 
than thoſe of the Moon, | becauſe his ecliptic 
limits are greater, the Moon's limits being only 
about 12 degrees from the node, and. the Sun's 
17; but there are more viſible eclipſes of the 
Moon than of the Sun, becauſe a lunar eclipſe may 
| be ſeen from a whole hemiſphere of the Earth's 
ſorface at once, whereas a ſolar eclipſe is con- 
fined to a ſmall portion of the Earth's luriace, 
2 1 7. From what has ban „ concern 
ing eclipſes, it is evident that towards calcu- 
| lating the time in which eclipſes will happen, 
it is neceſſary to know the number of mean 
conjunctions and oppoſitions which will happen 
in the ſpace of the year, and likewiſe how often 
at the times in which they happen the two lu- 
minaries will be within the limits of the node | 
which occaſion an eclipſe. In order to facili- 


tate ſuch e there are aſtronomical ta- 
| bles, 
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bles, computed from the theory of gravitation, 
by which the Sun and Moon's places, with every 
other n n. may be had. 


218. Whey the Moon! is viewed 3 a 
good teleſcope, there appear vaſt cavities and 
aſperities upon various parts of her diſk ; ſome 
parts exactly reſemble deep caverns, and others 
mountains and valleys. | Several aſtronomers 
have given accurate maps of the face of the 
Moon, With the name, as well as figure of we 


* * 


219. In every ituation of the Moon, the ele- 
vated parts are found to caſt a triangular ſha- 
dow in an oppoſite direction to the Sun; on the 
contrary, the cavities are always dark on that 
| fide next the Sun, and illuminated on the oppo- 1 
ſite fide, which proves exactly conformable to 
what we obſerve of hills and cavities on the 
Earth's ſurface. The line, moreover, which 
| bounds the light and dark parts when the Moon is 
not full, is not an even, regular curve as it would 
be upon a ſmooth, ſpherical ſurface ; but an ir- 

* Their names are generally thoſe which aſtronomers 
have borne, who diſtinguiſned themſelves in aſtronomy. 


regular 
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regular broken line, full of dents and notches ® ; 
beyond this broken line, on the darkened kh 
ſome ſmall, and many large bright ſpots appear 
ſtanding out at ſeveral diſtances, which ſpots, 
when the Moon is increaſing, in a few hours 
become larger, and at laſt unite with port en- 
lightened portian of the diſk. IH, 


220, By finding with a micrometer in a * 
leſcope, what proportion the diſtance of the top 
of a mountain in the Moon from the circle of 
illumination, bears to the diameter of the Moon, 
the height of a mountain on the ſurface is de- 
termined. The depths of the lunar cavities, are 
found to exceed the heights of the mountains 

conſiderably. 


221, A ſpot, or place on the Moon, of about 
70 Engliſh miles diameter, is juſt viſible to the 
naked eye: hence a teleſcope which magnifies 
200 times will juſt diſcover a ſpot, whoſe diame- 
ter is 735 part of 70 _ which is leſs than 
half a mile. 


\ 


* The outer edge of the diſt does not appear FORAY 
and irregular, becauſe the ſurface i 1s mountainous all over; 
for we do not view a ſingle row of mountains and cavities 
as in the above caſe, but a large zone having many moun- 
tains, one- behind - another, thereby oY vp cavities 
which would otherwiſe appear. 


222. From 
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222. From the Moon's revolving on its axis 
in the ſame time that it revolves about the Earth, 
ſhe always preſents the ſame face towards us; 
but ſince this motion about her axis 1s equable 
and uniform, and her motion about the Earth, 
or common center of gravity, is unequal and 
irregular, as being performed in an ellipſis, it 
muſt follow that preciſely the ſame part of the 
Moon's face cannot be conſtantly turned toward 
the Earth; and this is confirmed by the tele- 
ſcope, through which we often obſerve a little 
gore, or ſegment on the eaſtern or weſtern limb, 
appear - and diſappear by turns, as if her body 
librated to and fro, from which this phænome- 
non is e the Moon's Libration. TW 


223. The Moon has no viſible atmoſj phere, 
for ſhe is never obſcured by clouds or vapours ; 
and the fixed ſtars, at the time of occultation, from 
the interpoſition of her body, diſappear inſtantane- 
ouſly, without. any gradual diminution of their 
— 


224. The aeattions of the Sun and Moon 
are found to be the cauſes of the flux and reflux 

of the ſea, Kepler was the firſt who appeared 
to have had an idea of the true cauſes: in his 
Inirodution to the Phyſics of the Heavens, he thus 
explains 
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explains himſelf? *The orb of the attraQirig 
power, which is in 'the Moon, is extended a8 
far as the Earth, and draws the waters under the 
torrid zone, acting upon places where it is ver? 
tical, inſenſibly on confined ſeas and bays, but | 
ſenſibly on the ocean, whoſe beds are large, and 85 
the waters have the liberty of reciprocation, that 
is, of riſing and falling.” And in the 7oth page 
of his Lunar Aſtronomy, © But the cauſe of the 
tides of the ſea appears to be the bodies of the 
Sun and Moon drawing the waters of the ſea.“ 
Sir Iſaac Newton Improved theſe hints, and ſoon 
ſhewed the manner in which the tides were 


„ | 1-0 | C9) „ 


225. The nature of the A 4s. Gd that 
they ebb and flow alternately, without inter- 
miſſion, and follow a general rule. In open 
ſeas the tides riſe to very ſmall heights to what 
they do in channels or wide-mouthed rivers, 
opening in the direction of the ftream or tide; 
for in channels growing gradually narrower, the 
water is accumulated by the confines of the banks. 
The tides are ſo retarded in their paſſage through 
chaiznels and ſhoals, and otherwiſe fo variouſly, | 
affected by ſtriking againſt cliffs and headlands; 
that at different places in, and nearly in the 
— * the ebb and flood W = 


very 


Aren 2 


———— the times of fHooding 
and offiog are une qual The itimes; however, 
of. flood and. db; at any particular place, hap- 
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238, When, it is high water, on any meridian, 
. | 1 5 b is lileuiſe high, water on. the opy lite men- | 
1 dian.: The cauſe of this affeſtion vs allo ac 
Ei. from. the. laws of gravity by. Sir Tac New 4 
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5 The Sprivit Ide happen Mole died Pas det elle 
1 change, and full of the Moon, by which time the. accumu- 
3 | le marking powers of che Sun and /Mpan, dot then 
1 overcome by their change of place with regard to each other, 
fl | 15 greneſt ; and the Neap * Tides 5 happen : about th | "rr 
ul the Mom has palfed heb d "by Witch tive 
the diminiſhed powers of attractiob Re thee oppoſed ation | 
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Moon are nearer to or further 


times in which their attrafling F Poder are untted d op 
and the tides, in general; are 
the different declinations of the Sun aad Moon. The 

| cimeg of high water on eaſt, and oft cares way wa- 
ters e bed bent 2 their, ir, Fay Ns nap apt 
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249. All he's of the Earth having a ten- 
ey to fly off, in proportion ch their! diſtance 
from their center of gravity, therefore the waters 
which at any inſtant are in the oppoſite hemi- 
ſphere tu the Moon, thare a gregter centifugal 
force than the Earth's center has; and the Earth's 
center. has a greater centrifugal force than the 


ben which arg! Wy towards Gs: Moons. 


At hes Farth's center" the Moon's attraction 
— the centrifugal force, and conſequetitly 
her attraction on the ſide next her is greater than 
the centrifugal force on that ſide, and leſs than 
the centrifugal force on the oppoſite ſide; and 
as the Moon's. attra&tian on the ſide next her 
is greater than the centrifugal force there, her 
e cauſeth the — to ole on Fa lige. 


2 


an 


1 : 2 the. 8 PALEY on. 9 £35 of 4 
1 Fade; -fartheſt from the Moon, is as much 


greater than her attraction, as her attraction on che 


* fide next to her is greater than the centrifuges i! 
force, the tide muſt .tiſe as high on that fide - 


1 "ot the. Earth, which is at any ihſtant furcheſt 


tom the Moon, by che exceſs of tlie centrifopal- 
force there, as as it riſes on the ſide which is then 
neateſt the Moon 2 7 the exceſs of her we 
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